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TO 

GERTRUDE   MOORE  RICHARDS 


This  book  relates  to  that  quaint  Nantucket 
which  existed  for  two  hundred  years  before  the 
island  was  discovered  by  "  the  summer  boarder^ 
The  materials  from  which  it  Itas  been  written 
comprise  the  original  town  and  court  records^ 
various  letters,  account  books,  sea-Journals,  and 
other  private  manuscripts^  including  the  record 
books  of  the  Quaker  Society  of  Nantucket,  None 
of  these  valuable  materials  have  been  used  here- 
tofore for  su4:h  a  purpose. 

For  assistance  in  procuring  them,  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr,  Henry  B,  Worth  and  to  Captain  Thomas 
R,  Rodman,  of  New  Bedford :  to  many  friends 
in  Nantucket,  and  especially  to  Miss  Helen  Bar- 
nard Winslow  Worth,  whose  kind  services  have 
been  invaluable. 

Not  often  does  the  world  hear  from  Nantucket 
—  except,  during  summer  months,  while  steam- 
boats from  the  mainland  are  carrying  pleasure- 
seekers  to  the  island,  and  bringing  them  away. 
Its  history  stopped  nearly  half  a  century  ago ; 

when 


VI 


when  prosperity  had  departed^  and  new  men  and 
new  manners  began  to  take  the  places  of  the  old. 
It  is  to  preserve  its  forfner  life  from  oblivion  that 
I  have  written  the  book. 

W.  R.  B. 

Grey  stones^  Short  Hills, 

Essex  County,  New  Jersey, 
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Quaint  Nantucket 


I 

The  Beginning  of  All  Things 

There  is  a  tradition  that,  near  the  end 
of  the  year  1659,  an  open  boat,  containing 
two  men,  a  woman,  and  six  children,  sailed 
away  from  the  little  village  of  Salisbury,  on 
Merrimac  River,  bound  to  an  island  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  of  which  the  voyagers 
knew  nothing  except  that  it  was  inhabited 
by  Indians  and  their  innumerable  dogs.  It 
was  a  circuitous  voyage  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred miles.  The  boat  encountered  tem- 
pestuous weather ;  and  the  woman,  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  herself  and  children,  be- 
sought her  husband,  who  was  master  of  the 
voyage,  to  turn  about  and  go  back  to  their 
home.  Like  the  usual  hero  of  a  tradition, 
he  spurned  a  woman's  prayers,  and  contin- 
ued to  drive  the  boat  over  a  rugged  sea  until 

it 
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it  reached  a  little  harbor  on  the  western 
shore  of-  Nantucket.  Yet  this  master, 
Thomas  Macy  by  name,  was  not  a  seaman, 
but  a  weaver  by  trade,  and  his  mate  in 
navigating  the  boat  was  a  yeoman. 

If  the  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  these 
rustic  mariners  made  themselves  exiles 
from  home,  to  be  outcasts  upon  an  island 
which  was  thirty  miles  distant  from  the 
mainland ;  where  none  of  the  comforts  of 
life  existed,  where  wintry  gales  blew  with 
a  roar  like  the  roar  of  iron-mills,  and  sea- 
fowl  sometimes  perished  in  a  struggle  for 
life. 

Midsummer  —  July  i6,  1661  —  is  the 
earliest  authentic  date  of  the  settlement 
of  Englishmen  on  Nantucket.  Then  they 
were  drawing  lots  for  their  homesteads. 
They  had  come  from  the  frontier  of  the 
Massachusetts  colony,  where  wolves,  bears, 
and  a  stony  soil  made  a  farming  life  un- 
profitable. They  looked  upon  their  island 
estate  as  a  vast  farm  securely  fenced  from 
wild  beasts  by  the  ocean.  Its  forests  of 
oak,  walnut,  beech,  pine,  and  cedar  trees 
were  ready  to  give  timber  for  their  houses ; 
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closed  by  the  stupendous  waves  that  broke 
upon  it.  The  neck  contained  fresh  mead- 
ows, through  which  a  brook  was  running ; 
patches  of  white-oak  trees;  and  a  great 
swamp  skirted  by  cranberry  vines.  One 
and  twenty  lots  were  laid  out  in  this  attrac- 
tive region ;  and  an  order  was  made  that 
"  no  English  man  shall  give  liberty  to  any 
Indian  to  dwell  on  Nanahumake  or  to 
plant  Indian  corne  there,"  and  no  person 
"  shall  fall  any  timber  within  its  consider- 
able woodland." 

Thomas  Macy  was  engaged  "  to  supply 
the  yland  in  the  trade  of  weaveing,"  for 
which  he  was  given  a  half  of  one  share 
in  the  estate.  Afterwards  the  proprietors 
gave  a  like  interest  to  William  Worth,  to 
Joseph  Coleman,  and  to  Richard  Gardner, 
on  condition  that  they  serve  the  colony  as 
seamen ;  to  Eleazer  Foulger,  son  of  Peter, 
on  condition  that  he  "  supply  ye  occasion 
of  ye  yland  in  ye  trade  of  a  Smith ; "  to 
Nathaniel  Holland,  on  condition  that  he 
"  employ  himself  as  a  taylor  for  ye  benefit 
of  ye  inhabitants ; "  to  Joseph  Gardner,  on 
condition  that  he  supply  their  wants  "  as  a 

Shoomaker ; " 
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Shoemaker;"  to  John  Savidge,  on  condi- 
tion that  "he  stay  and  follow  his  trade  as 
a  Cooper." 

The  proprietors  had  now  so  much  busi- 
ness to  be  recorded,  concerning  lands  and 
legislation,  that  they  agreed  to  pay  to  their 
"  dark  for  his  wages  Twenty  Shillings  per 
annum,"  with  two  years*  back  pay.  Al- 
though they  possessed  no  incorporated 
authority,  they  were  already  a  town,  whose 
right  to  make  laws  for  governing  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  rested  on  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  the  townsmen  were  own- 
ers of  the  soil.  No  inhabitants  except  land- 
owners were  allowed  to  vote  in  the  town 
meetings.  They  elected  a  constable,  and 
they  set  up  a  police  court ;  they  issued 
licenses  "  to  trade  on  the  yland,"  and  they 
prohibited  unlicensed  traders  from  land- 
ing. They  appointed  "  Surveighers  of  the 
fences."  They  chose  inspectors  of  high- 
ways, and  gave  to  them  power  to  call  out 
the  inhabitants  to  construct  roads  "  as  they 
se  occasion,"  and  "to  fine  any  man  not 
appearing  on  the  day  they  appoint  two 
shillings  and  six    pence."     At   Wescoe, 

" under 
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"under  ye  high  Clift  at  ye  mouth  of  ye 
Harbour,"  they  built  a  tide-mill  for  grind- 
ing "the  townes  corne."  Peter  Foulger 
was  the  miller,  and  his  multure  was  to  be 
"  two  quarts  for  every  bushel  he  grindeth." 
Near  the  mill  was  a  landing  place  at  which 
vessels  were  moored,  as  I  know  from  an 
item  in  the  records  of  the  island  court, 
which  says  that,  an  Indian  "being  com- 
playned  of  for  stealling  toe  tarkees  "  (two 
turkeys), "  he  owened  he  sold  them  on  bord 
a  vessell  at  Wescoe." 

In  June,  1665,  a  description  was  written, 
in  a  book,  of  the  earmarks  registered  by 
forty-eight  owners  of  herds  and  flocks  then 
pasturing  on  the  commons.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  these  herdsmen  and  their 
families  constituted  the  English  popula- 
tion of  Nantucket  at  that  time.  In  the 
same  year,  "a  publike  meeting  of  the 
towne"  was  convened  to  receive  the  sa- 
chem "Attapehat  with  all  the  Tomoko- 
noth  Indians,"  who  then  acknowledged 
"ye  English  government  of  Nantucket," 
and  did  "owne  them  selves  subjects  to 
King  Charles  the  Second."  This  cere- 
mony 
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mony  was  done  in  presence  of  the  famous 
sachem  of  Mount  Hope,  who  was  known 
to  the  English  as  King  Philip. 

As  the  farmers  continued  to  be  troubled 
by  ah  increase  of  the  dog  population,  the 
town  ordered,  in  February,  1667,  that 
"Every  Indian  shall  kill  his  dogs  before 
the  loth  of  March,"  or  pay  ten  shillings 
for  each  dog  found  alive  after  that  day. 
To  insure  the  death  of  the  dogs,  two  Eng- 
lishmen an,d  two  Indians  were  appointed 
to  collect  and  divide  between  themselves 
the  fines.  Then  the  wanton  destruction  of 
trees  by  Englishmen  and  Indians  became, 
and  was  for  years,  a  subject  of  legislation 
by  the  town.  It  was  forbidden  "  to  fall  any 
more  timber  for  rails  and  posts ; "  and  no 
"  timber  for  building  howses  at  any  time  of 
ye  yeare  "  was  allowed  to  be  felled,  "  except 
it  be  in  May  and  the  two  first  weekes 
in  June."  When  the  English  came,  the 
peninsula  of  Coatue,  which  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island,  was  densely  covered  with 
pines  and  cedars ;  and  there  Indians  gath- 
ered firewood,  claiming  it  by  rights  derived 
from  their  sachems.    As  the  trees  were  a 

shelter 
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shelter  to  English  sheep  when  northeast 
storms  descended  upon  the  island,  a  town 
meeting  declared  the  "neasesitie  of  pre- 
serving ye  Seaders  &  pines  &  other  groaths 
that  are  there,  for  ye  Sucker  of  their  Sheep 
in  hard  seasons ; "  and  at  last  an  order  was 
issued  "to  stop  ye  Cutting  of  any  more 
Wood  of  any  sort  off  from  Coatue." 

The  commons  were  stinted,  lest,  by  con- 
tinual grazing,  the  grass  be  destroyed. 
Men  were  sent  out  to  enforce  the  stint; 
and  when  they  found  Thomas  Tray's 
horses  grazing  "  contrary  to  ye  towne 
order,"  Thomas  Tray  was  fined  thirty  shil- 
lings, which  amount  was  cut  down,  at  his 
earnest  request,  to  fifteen  shillings,  "on 
condition  that  he  pay'd  readily,"  As  he 
paid  neither  readily  nor  in  any  other 
way,  one  of  his  mares  was  taken  for  the 
fine. 

Horses  and  goats  were  increasing  so 
rapidly,  and  consuming  the  limited  pas- 
turage of  the  island,  that  a  town  meeting 
in  the  year  1 669  said :  "  Horses  are  like 
to  be  the  ruine  of  our  neat  cattel  &  the 
multitude   of  goats  is  very  hurtful."     It 

was 
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was  agreed  that  something  must  be  done 
"  about  cleering  the  yland "  of  these  ani- 
mals, and  an  order  was  issued,  which  the 
people  said  "  shall  stand  unalterable,"  "  that 
all  horses  shall  be  taken  off  the  yland  or 
be  destroyed  before  the  last  of  November 
next,  except  one  to  every  horse  keepe;" 
and  "  that  two  yeeres  time  shall  be  allowed 
to  men  to  abate  their  goats." 

There  was  a  bargain  made  "  to  set  up  a 
pound  fouer  rod  square,"  and  the  record 
of  the  bargain  says:  "Stephen  Coffin  is 
to  keep  the  pound  when  once  there  is  a 
lock  to  it  and  he  is  to  have  two  pence  a 
time  for  ttirning  the  key  for  any  cattel  that 
come."  Payments  for  making  the  pound 
were  to  be  "  in  corne  butter  or  cheese  after 
the  next  harvest."  The  "  general  prises  " 
of  Indian  corn  were  fixed ;  and,  to  prevent 
a  competition  between  sellers,  a  large  fine 
was  decreed  as  the  penalty  for  selling  at 
other  prices,  "  except  for  money  or  cotton 
wool."  Wreck  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed, and  Indians  were  notified  "to 
bring  intelligence  about  all  wracke  goods 
found  on   the  shore  on  any  part  of  the 

yland ; " 
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yland;"  such  goods,  if  not  perishable,  to 
be  kept  "  a  yeere  and  a  day  before  they  are 
disposed  of."  Then  a  reward  of  thirty 
shillings  was  offered  to  "whosoever  shall 
kill  the  wild  dog  within  a  weeke."  It  was 
described  as  a  white  dog,  a  ghost-like  wan- 
derer, mentioned  in  the  records  as  "  haveing 
bin  scene  several  yeere  about  the  towne ; " 
whose  mysterious  existence  was  talked  of 
in  town  meeting,  where  it  was  condemned 
as  guilty  of  destroying  many  sheep. 

In  the  year  1668,  the  English  made  "a 
bargaine  with  ye  Indians  concerning  all 
whales"  that  shall  drift  to  the  shores  of 
the  island.  Subsequently  the  shores  were 
divided  into  sections,  over  which  sachems 
were  appointed  to  oversee  the  cutting  up 
of  stranded  whales  and  to  divide  the  shares. 
This  business  produced  quarrels  between 
the  claimants  of  a  whale,  and  appeals  were 
made  to  the  island  court ;  as  when  "  the 
Court  do  order  that  the  Rack  or  drift 
Whale  in  the  bounds  of  the  bech  upon 
the  playnes  shall  be  divided  into  eight 
shares,"  and  that  "  No  Rack  Whale  that 
com  ashore  in  any  sachims  bounds  shall 

be 
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be  cut  up  until  all  the  masters  of  the 
shares  that  belong  to  that  Whaje  do  com 
together."  Sometimes  the  court  went  into 
particulars,  as  when  it  ordered  "  that  Wa- 
shaman  is  to  have  the  head  of  the  drift 
Whale  for  his  share  and  Desper  is  to  have 
halfe  along  with  him."  A  jury  of  six  men 
tried  a  complaint  of  the  Indian  "  Massaquat 
against  Eleaser  Foulger  for  stealing  his 
Whale ; "  the  defendant  confessed  that  he 
"  did  dispose  of  the  Whale  in  controversie," 
and  the  court  adjudged  him  "to  pay  for 
the  Whale  the  summe  of  four  pounds  in 
goods  at  the  usual  price  of  trading." 

The  island  of  Nantucket  was  within  the 
limits  of  the  province  of  New  York,  which, 
as  New  Netherlands,  had  been  taken  by 
the  English  from  the  Dutch  in  the  year 
1664.  Six  years  later  the  English  governor 
summoned  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  to 
appear  before  him  and  show  the  papers  by 
which  they  claimed  possession  of  it. 

The  story  of  their  claims  begins  in  the 
year  1635,  when  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  sec- 
retary of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  became 
owner  of  all  the  islands  adjacent  to  the 

coast 
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coast  of  New  England.  The  Earl  ap- 
pointed James  Forrett  to  be  his  agent  for 
selling  and  settling  the  islands  between 
Cape  Cod  and  Hudson  River.  Forrett 
came  over  the  sea,  and  in  the  year  1641, 
for  the  sum  of  £/^o,  sold  conditionally  the 
island  of  Nantucket  to  Thomas  Mayhew,  of 
Watertown,  in  the  Massachusetts  colony, 
and  to  his  son' Thomas,  who  was  a  preacher 
to  Indians  on  the  island  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. Before  the  sale  had  been  completed 
Forrett  was  called  suddenly  to  England, 
and  Andries  Forrester  came  over  the  sea 
as  the  agent  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling.  He 
made  promises  of  a  settlement  of  the  title 
to  the  Mayhews,  but  on  a  visit  to  New 
Netherlands  he  was  arrested  by  the  Dutch 
and^sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Holland,  whence 
he  never  returned.  The  Earl  of  Stirling 
died;  and,  in  the  year  1663,  James  the 
Duke  of  York  bought  of  the  succeeding 
Earl  of  Stirling  his  American  estate,  which 
included  the  island  of  Nantucket.  In  the 
mean  time,  that  is  in  the  year  1659,  —  the 
date  named  in  the  tradition,  —  Thomas 
Mayhew  (his  son  being  dead)  eflFected  a 

sale 
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sale  of  nine  tenths  of  his  interest  to  nine 
Englishmen  of  the  Massachusetts  colony, 
reserving  one  tenth  to  himself.  Each  of 
these  partners  in  the  property  admitted 
another  to*  an  equal  share  of  it;  and  in 
March,  1660,  they  made  a  first  purchase  of 
land  from  the  Indians  of  Nantucket. 

The  summons  of  Governor  Lovelace  of 
New  York  was  not  expected  by  the  Eng- 
lishmen, who  for  eight  or  nine  years  had 
held  a  quiet  possession  of  the  island,  and 
had  ruled  it  as  an  independent  state.  They 
were  men  of  strong  minds,  accustomed  to 
deal  with  the  realities  of  life,  and  their  vo- 
luminous writings  show  that  they  were  men 
of  as  fair  an  education  as  was  to  be  found 
at  that  time  in  any  English  community. 
Prominent  among  them  was  Tristram  Cof- 
fin, a  Devonshire  man,  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  the  year  1642,  who  had  been  an  inn- 
keeper and  a  political  officer  at  Salisbury,  in 
the  Massachusetts  colony,  whence  he  mi- 
grated with  his  family  to  Nantucket  He 
was  now  sixty  years  old ;  a  man  of  positive 
opinions,  and  of  an  experience  which  fitted 
him  to  take  a  lead  in  public  affairs.    The 

numerous 
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numerous  members  of  his  family  chose 
"  our  father  Tristram  "  to  answer  for  them, 
to  the  governor,  while  other  freeholders 
chose  Thomas  Macy,  and  asked  "  Mr,  Cof- 
fin to  help  him."  Then  a  tax  was  levied 
on  all  to  pay  "  the  charge  of  the  voyage  to 
New  York." 

These  men  were  summoned  to  submit 
their  claims  to  the  governor  within  four 
months  from  May,  1670.  But  they  re- 
quired a  long  time  for  preparation,  and 
they  did  not  reach  New  York  until  June, 
1 67 1.  Governor  Lovelace  confirmed  them 
and  their  associates  in  possession  of  "  the 
Island  called  Nantuckett,  that  is  to  say  so 
much  thereof  as  hath  by  them  made  pur- 
chase of,"  and  he  approved  their  plan  for 
establishing  a  regular  form  of  government. 
This  act  constituted  the  first  charter  of 
Nantucket,  which  is  to  have  a  chief  mag- 
istrate, who  is  to  be  annually  selected  by 
the  governor  of  the  Province  from  two 
nominations  made  by  the  islanders.  They 
are  to  elect  annually  two  assistant  magis- 
trates and  all  their  inferior  officers.  They 
are  to  join  with  the  people  of   Martha's 

Vineyard 
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Vineyard  island  in  keeping  a  General 
Court,  to  consist  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
each  island  and  four  assistants.  The  Gen- 
eral Court  is  to  make  all  "  peculiar  lawes  " 
that  may  be  needed,  not  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  England,  and  subject  to  the  gov- 
ernor's approval  There  are  to  be  "  private 
courts,"  consisting  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  Nantucket  and  two  assistants,  to  deter- 
mine cases  of  small  value ;  while  cases  of 
a  value  from  five  to  fifty  pounds  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  General  Court,  and  cases 
exceeding  that  value  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
assizes  at  New  York.  The  private  courts 
are  to  inflict  punishments  "soe  farre  as 
Whipping  Stocks  and  Pilloring  or.  other 
Public  Shame,"  but  great  criminals  are 
to  be  sent  to  New  York  for  trial ;  and  the 
Indians  of  the  island  are  to  be  governed 
according  "  to  the  best  discretions  "  of  the 
English,  "  soe  farre  as  Life  is  not  con- 
cerned." 

When  Tristram  Coffin  and  Thomas 
Macy  left  the  governor  to  return  to  Nan- 
tucket, they  carried  his  "  Orders  and  In- 
structions for  the  well  governing  of  the 

Place." 
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Place."  They  also  carried  the  commis- 
sion of  "  Tristram  Coffin  to  be  the  Chiefe 
Magistrate  of  ye  Island  until  ye  1 3th  Day 
of  October  which  shall  be  in  yeare  of  our 
Lord  1672  when  a  new  Magistrate  is  to 
enter  into  the  Emplojnnent."  As  Thomas 
Macy  had  received  neither  honor  nor  profit 
from  the  expedition,  the  town  voted,  four 
months  after  his  return,  "  that  Tho  Macy 
shall  have  for  his  time  to  New  Yorke  five 
pounds." 

Selectmen  were  now  chosen  for  the  first 
time ;  their  names,  as  written  in  the  book, 
were  "  M'  Edward  Starbuck  John  Swayne 
M'  John  Gardner  M'  Coffin  and  William 
Worth."  Their  authority  was  defined  in 
these  words :  "  And  the  major  part  of  those 
Select  Men  shal  act  in  al  things  that  ar 
Committed  to  them  in  writing  by  the  Towne 
from  year  to  year."  They  were  directed 
to  give  first  attention  to  agricultural  affairs, 
especially,  "  concerning  bearding  of  Cattel 
&  horses  also  to  Judg  of  fences  and  the 
Stray  of  Cattel  &  horses  that  may  be  among 
the  Indians."  They  were  authorized  "  to 
make  Rates  for  the  Towne ; "  to  pay  the 

constable 
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constable  "  for  his  time  "  in  warning  town 
meetings,  but  with  the  understanding  that 
he  is  to  "  serve  frely  in  any  busenes  that 
concernes  the  King."  The  selectmen  were 
directed  to  contract  with  William  Bunker 
"  to  build  a  corne  mill."  He  is  "  to  git  her 
going"  by  the  first  day  of  May,  1673,  and 
is  to  be  paid  "fourty  pounds  in  grayn 
one  third  in  wheat  one  third  in  barley  & 
one  third  in  Indian  Corne."  Edward  Star- 
buck,  John  Swayne,  Nathaniel  Starbuck, 
and  William  Worth  are  to  "  make  a  pair  of 
milstones  &  bring  them  to  ye  mill  &  when 
they  have  finisht  them  they  are  to  bring 
into  ye  towne  a  true  accompt; "  for  their 
labor  they  are  to  be  paid  "  two  shillings  & 
six  pence  a  day  in  corne  at  harvest."  Elea- 
zer  Foulger,  the  blacksmith,  is  to  be  paid 
"  for  making  of  the  tooles  "  for  cutting  the 
millstones.  All  these  details  were  written 
in  the  town  book  with  a  particularity  show- 
ing their  great  importance  to  the  islanders. 
The  farmers  were  then  required  to  "  sow 
two  bushels  of  hay  seed  upon  every  halfe 
an  Aker  by  the  end  of  March,"  or  to  pay 
a  penalty  of  five  shillings  each.    A  public 

harrow  ' 
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harrow  was  bought,  "and  M'  Coffin  and 
M'  Macy,"  so  the  record  says,  "  is  to  see 
that  every  man  do  sow  his  seed ;  "  and  all 
goats  are  to  be  killed  by  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, or  transported  so  "  that  no  more  goats 
may  be  kept  on  the  Island  from  hence- 
forth." Peace  and  contentment  reigned 
when  the  new  administration  began  its  life ; 
but  evil  days  were  close  at  hand. 

In  addition  to  the  tradesmen  and  sea- 
men, already  mentioned,  to  whom  an  inter- 
est in  the  island  estate  had  been  given  for 
their  services,  the  proprietors  gave  to  John 
Gardner,  a  mariner  of  Salem,  a  half  of  a 
share  on  condition  that  he  come  to  Nan- 
tucket "  to  inhabit  and  to  sett  up  the  trade 
of  ffishing  with  a  sufficient  vessel  fitt  for 
the  taking  of  Codd  ffish." 

At  the  time  of  his  coming  to  the  island 
he  was  considered  to  be  a  man  of  impor- 
tance ;  for  the  town  granted  to  him  **  lib- 
erty to  set  a  house  upon  the  hy  way  at 
Wescoe  going  down  to  the  landing  place," 
and  the  highway  was  made  ^'  so  much  the 
broader  "  for  his  convenience.  The  town 
also  gave  to  him  "  twenty  acres  of  upland 

joining 
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joining  to  his  houselot  towards  the  ClifiE 
behind  his  house." 

The  admission  of  these  half-share  men 
as  partners  in  the  estate  caused  disorders 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  divided  the 
community  in  two  opposing  factions.  One, 
under  the  lead  of  Tristram  Coffin,  repre- 
sented a  continuance  of  all  things  as  they 
were  at  the  beginning.  The  other,  under 
the  lead  of  John  Gardner,  represented 
equal  rights  for  all  the  English  inhabitants 
of  Nantucket.  Their  quarrels  enlisted  the 
entire  population  of  the  island,  and  con- 
tinued with  varying  severity  for  many 
years,  as  this  narrative  will  show. 

The  quit -rent  of  Nantucket,  payable 
yearly  to  the  governor  at  New  York,  was 
eight  barrels  of  codfish.  There  were  two 
quit -rents  due,  and  in  the  year  1672  "the 
towne  did  chuse  M'  Richard  Gardner  to 
Carrey  the  fish  to  New  Yorke  and  to  act  as 
Agent  in  such  busines  as  shal  be  exprest 
in  the  Selectmens  order."  One  item  of 
this  business  was  to  present  "  to  the  Gov- 
ernour  of  New  Yorke  M'  Edward  Starbuck 
and  M'  Richard  Gardner  ther  names  that 
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he  may  Apoynt  one  of  them  for  Chiefe 
Magestrat  for  the  year  Insuing,"  in  suc- 
cession to  Tristram  Coffin. 

They  were  a  slow-moving  people,  with  a 
habit  of  "  waiting  for  the  tide."  Richard 
Gardner  waited,  and  did  not  depart  for 
New  York  until  March,  1673.  He  de- 
livered to  Governor  Lovelace  the  quit-rent 
of  codfish ;  and,  having  finished  the  other 
business  for  which  he  came,  he  set  sail  for 
Nantucket.  There  were  no  buoys  nor 
lights  to  guide  a  navigator  through  the 
intricate  channels  leading  from  Fort  James 
into  Long  Island  Sound ;  and  I  may  im- 
agine that  his  sloop  was  carried  by  a  cur- 
rent upon  the  shoals  of  Corlear's  Hook; 
that  he  threw  out  an  anchor  and  warped 
her  off;  that  a  flood  tide  in  Hell  Gate 
compelled  him  to  put  back  and  anchor 
near  Barrent's  Island;  that  next  day  a 
northwester  carried  him  safely  through 
the  Gate,  but,  meeting  an  east  wind  at  the 
White  Stone,  he  anchored  and  sent  his 
boat  ashore  for  water.  The  third  morning, 
on  a  fresh  westerly  wind,  with  his  topsail 
lowered  and  a  reef  in  his  mainsail,  he  re- 
sumed 
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sumed  the  voyage,  and  late  in  the  after- 
noon he  was  off  New  Haven.  During 
the  night  he  found  Falkner's  Island  close 
aboard,  and  he  tacked  ship  just  in  time  to 
escape  the  rocks.  The  next  day  he  passed 
through  Plumb  Gatte  with  a  spanking 
breeze,  and,  running  south  of  Noman's 
Land,  he  made  Nantucket  before  sundown. 
He  brought  home  several  important 
papers  from  the  governor.  One  was  his 
own  commission  as  chief  magistrate  of 
Nantucket;  one  was  the  commission  of 
John  Gardner  as  captain  of  the  military 
company ;  another  was  "  Additional  Direc- 
tions for  the  Government  of  the  Island," 
which  declared  that  all  the  "  Ancient  and 
Obsolete  Deeds  grants  or  conveyances  of 
Lands  on  the  Island  shall  be  esteemed 
of  no  Force  or  Validity,  but  every  ones 
Clayme  shall  bear  Date  from  the  first 
Divulging  of  the  Patent  by  Authority  of 
his  Royall  Highnesse."  He  also  brought 
a  license  issued  to  Captain  John  Gardner 
and  himself  "to  buy  some  Land  by  the 
Sea  Side  or  else  where  of  the  Indyan 
Natives."     He    brought    three    constable 

staffs, 
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staffs,  having  the  king's  arms  on  them; 
and  a  decree,  dated  April  i8, 1673,  that  the 
town 

Shall  henceforth  bee  called  and  dis- 
tinguished in  all  Deeds  Records  and 
Writings  by  the  Name  of  the  Towne 
of  Sherborne  upon  the  Island  of  Nan- 
tucket 

After  Richard  Gardner  had  moored 
his  sloop  at  the  landing-place,  and  had 
doled  the  news  to  one  after  another  of  his 
townsmen,  everybody  saw  that  he  had  done 
a  large  stroke  of  business  while  in  New 
York  with  the  codfish;  but  some  time 
elapsed  before  everybody  understood  how 
great  was  its  importance.  At  last  some 
of  the  freeholders  concluded  that  their 
rights  had  been  violated  by  the  decree 
making  invalid  their  deeds  derived  from 
Thomas  Mayhew  and  the  Indian  sachems, 
and  also  by  the  governor's  license  to  John 
and  Richard  Gardner  —  new-comers  —  to 
buy  land  from  the  Indians.  For  in  the  year 
1659  the  original  proprietors  held  a  meet- 
ing at  Salisbury,  and  made  an  order  "  that 
no  man   whatsoever  shall  purchase  any 

land 
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land  of  any  of  the  Indians  upon  the  yland 
for  his  owne  or  other  private  use ; "  that 
every  purchase  "  shall  be  for  ye  generall 
accompt;'*  and  it  was  agreed  that  this 
order  shall  stand  inviolable,  as  being  "  ne- 
cessary to  the  continuance  of  the  well  being 
of  the  place." 

The  half-share  men,  being  now  in  con- 
trol of  the  government,  proceeded  to  trans- 
act the  public  business  with  energy.  They 
imposed  a  fine  on  "negligent  parsons" 
who  are  "  wel  and  on  the  Hand,"  if  they 
come  not  to  town  meetings  "within  an 
hour  after  the  time  of  meeting  appointed." 
Fines  were  fixed  for  those  persons  who 
"  shal  turbulently  and  disorderly  behave  in 
the  time  of  meeting  after  Silence  being 
called  by  the  moderator,"  and  it  was  ordered 
that  "thirteen  persons  being  met  at  the 
place  appointed  shall  be  a  town  meeting." 

As  the  raising  of  sheep  had  become  the 
principal  industry  on  the  island,  the  new 
government  took  "  into  serious  considera- 
tion the  great  benefit  of  keeping  Sheepe 
and  the  great  damag  that  com  thereto,  by 
dogs  destroying  lambs ;  "  and,  as  attempts 
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to  destroy  the  dogs  had  been  unsuccessful, 
a  law  was  made  that  "  all  dogs  more  than 
foure  months  old  shall  wear  a  sufficent 
mussel  that  will  keep  them  from  biting." 
Even  in  an  Indian  heart  there  was  love 
for  a  dog ;  and  this  love,  which  had  pre- 
served the  native  dogs  from  destruction, 
was  at  last  recognized  by  the  English  in 
this  humane  law  which  allowed  the  dogs 
to  live. 

At  this  time  England  was  at  war  with 
Holland,  and  a  Dutch  fleet  sailed  into 
New  York  harbor,  landed  eight  hundred 
armed  men,  captured  the  province,  and 
brought  Nantucket  under  the  rule  of  the 
Dutch.  Their  loyalty  to  the  victorious 
flag  was  soon  put  to  a  test  by  the  strand- 
ing of  a  Dutch  ship  on  the  north  point  of 
the  island.  Isaac  Melyne,  claiming  to  be 
owner  and  master  of  the  ship,  and  also  to 
be  an  Englishman,  came  ashore  and  made 
a  petition  to  the  "  Worshipf uU  Governour 
&  Chiefe  Magestrate  of  this  his  Majesties 
Island,"  saying  "  that  upon  the  30th  day 
of  July  1673  the  dutch  fleet  did  arrive  at 
his  majestyes  port  of  New  York  and  then 

did 
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did  take  the  place  and  brought  it  under  the 
obedience  of  the  States  of  Holland ;  "  that 
on  the  first  day  of  August  he  "  fled  with  his 
ship  for  New  England  and  was  pursued 
with  three  pinances  and  armed  men  and 
brought  back  to  New  York  where  they 
felloniously  Robbed  and  Ranged  his  ship 
and  goods."  The  Dutch  then  freighted 
his  ship  to  go  to  Holland  with  "  90  barrels 
of  whale  oyle  83  hhds  of  Tobacco  473 
peces  of  Logwood  150  cowhides;"  and 
now,  said  the  petitioner,  "the  foreseeing 
providence  of  god  has  brought  him  to  this 
his  majesties  Island,  with  the  loss  of  masts, 
sayles,  rigging,  furniture,  which  your  wor- 
ships hereby  may  perceive."  He  offered 
a  letter  from  Governor  Lovelace,  dated  in 
the  year  1 669,  certifying  that  Isaac  Melyne 
was  an  inhabitant  and  also  "  a  free  denizen  " 
of  New  York. 

His  petition  was  referred  to  the  island 
court  to  be  held  on  the  20th  of  October^ 
1673.  To  this  court  he  testified  "  that  the 
ship  was  his  own  proper  goods  and  himself 
a  free  dennison  of  his  majesty  the  King  of 
England."     His  testimony  was  confirmed 

by 
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by  "  the  boson  of  the  ship,"  and  by  his  own 
body-servant,  who  said  that  Captain  Melyne 
had  been  master  of  the  ship  for  three  years, 
"  and  never  out  of  her."  He  claimed  judg- 
ment against  the  ship  because  she  had  been 
"  taken  from  him  by  the  States  of  Holland." 
The  case  was  committed  to  a  jury  of  six 
men  of  Nantucket,  who,  not  forgetting  that 
they  had  become  Dutchmen,  rendered  this 
verdict :  — 

We  doe  not  find  he  is  a  subject  to  the 

King  of  England,  and  concerning  the 

ship  we  doe  not  find  it  is  his. 

The  Dutch  governor  at  New  York,  hear- 
ing of  the  accident  and  not  knowing  the 
loyal  verdict  of  the  island  court,  ordered  an 
armed  vessel  "  to  proceed  with  all  speed  to 
the  cape  of  Nantucket,"  and  bring  away  the 
stranded  ship  and  crew.  On  return  of  this 
vessel  its  captain  reported  that  the  ship 
had  been  hauled  off  the  Rip,  and  taken 
to  Boston  by  an  armed  brigantine  sailing 
under  a  commission  from  the  King  of  Eng- 
land; and  that  he,  in  retaliation  for  this 
act,  had  captured  and  brought  to  New  York 
four  Massachusetts  ketches  with  cargoes. 

One 
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One  of  these  was  bound  to  Nantucket, 
loaded  with  rum,  sugar,  salt,  and  wine,  be- 
longing to  James  Coffin,  who  was  on  board. 
The  governor  immediately  confiscated  the 
vessels  with  their  cargoes,  and  sent  James 
Coffin  and  the  captured  crews  to  New  Eng- 
land. 

During  the  war  between  England  and 
Holland,  the  half-share  men  of  Nantucket 
were  encouraged  to  claim  an  equality  in 
all  the  rights  of  the  original  proprietors. 
When  they  heard  **  the  news  that  Yorke 
was  taken  by  the  Dutch,"  wrote  Thomas 
Mayhew,  they  said:  "Noe  Man  had  a 
Right  to  a  Foot  of  Land  before  the  Date 
of  the  last  Charter,  and  they  by  the  Book 
endeavour  to  dethrone  our  Libertys  —  an- 
nouncing my  Right  obtained  from  the 
Earle  of  Stirlinge  nothing,  also  the  Indian 
Right  nothing,  my  quiett  Occupation  there 
of  29  yeares  nothing,  the  Grounding  of 
the  ten  Partners  upon  my  first  Graunt 
nothing." 

The  war  with  Holland  was  ended  by 
a  treaty  of  peace  restoring  New  York  to 

England ; 
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England;  and  in  November,  1674,  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  became  governor  of  the 
province.  But  the  half-share  men  of  Nan- 
tucket remained  firm  in  their  purpose  to 
carry  on  the  revolution. 


II 


The  Triumph  of  John  Gardner 

While  yet  the  Dutch  were  in  New  York 
the  freeholders  of  Nantucket  held  a  town 
meeting,  "  and  did  vote  to  send  to  the  Gov- 
ernour  at  the  next  convenant  season  to 
petition  about  what  may  Infringe  the  Lib- 
ertyes  of  the  Chartar."  When  John  Gard- 
ner was  nominated  and  "  chosen  to  go  to 
New  Yorke  "  about  the  business,  the  meet- 
ing was  in  an  uproar.  Immediately,  as  the 
record  says,  — 

M'  Tristram  Coffin  enters  his  disent 
John  Swayne  enters  his  disent 
Nathaniel  Starbuck  enters  his  disent 
Richard  Swayne  enters  his  disent 
Nathaniel  Barnard  enters  his  disent 
John  Coffin  enters  his  disent 
Steven  Coffin  enters  his  disent 
Nathaniel  Wier  enters  his  disent. 
By  this  action  the  lines  were  publicly 
drawn  between  the  old  and  the  new  pro- 
prietors. 
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prietors.  The  latter  were  to  windward  of 
their  opponents,  and  Captain  John  Gard- 
ner knew  the  value  of  that  position.  In 
due  time  a  letter  to  the  governor  was  writ- 
ten, and  signed  by  Richard  Gardner,  Ed- 
ward Starbuck,  Thomas  Macy,  and  William 
Worth,  prominent  citizens  of  the  town,  on 
behalf  of  the  inhabitants,  and  then  "the 
Town  did  vote  that  the  Letter  drawn  up 
to  be  sent  to  the  Governour  of  New  Yorke 
shall  be  forthwith  sent."  To  this,  as  be- 
fore, — 

M'  Tristram  Coffin  enters  his  disent 
John  Swayn  enters  his  disent 
Nathaniel  Barnard  enters  his  disent 
John  Coffin  enters  his  disent 
Richard  Swayn  enters  his  disent 
Steven  Coffin  enters  his  disent. 
The  town  also  voted  "  that  Peter  ffoul- 
ger  should  go  to  New  Yorke  with  Cap- 
taine  Gardner  to  assist  him  in  any  business 
that  he  is  sent  about  by  the  Towne  to  the 
Governour."     This  vote  was  resisted,  like 
the  others,  by  Tristram  Coffin  and  his  band 
of  followers. 

It  now  became  necessary  for  the  dissent- 
ers 
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ers  to  be  represented  before  the  governor. 
Thirteen  freeholders  engaged  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  sending  two  men;  and  they 
selected  "M'  Matthew  Mayhew  for  one, 
also  M'  Tristram  Coffin  Sen'  and  Major 
Robert  Pike,  or  any  two  of  them  in  case  of 
any  Providence  preventing."  They  pre- 
pared a  statement  of  their  land  titles,  a 
copy  of  the  Indian  deed  of  the  year  1660, 
and  an  account  of  all  sales  and  transfers  of 
land  on  the  island  since  that  year.  These 
were  to  be  submitted  to  the  governor. 
When  everything  had  been  prepared  that 
could  influence  him  to  revoke  the  decree  of 
his  predecessor  respecting  their  "ancient 
and  obsolete  deeds,"  Tristram  Coffin  and 
Matthew  Mayhew  sailed  for  New  York, 
where  they  landed  in  April,  1675,  and  pre- 
sented to  Governor  Andros  their  humble 
petition.  It  was  inscribed  as  made  "in 
Behalf  of  the  Major  Part  of  the  first  Pur- 
chasers, Freeholders  uppon  the  Island  of 
Nantuckett."  Its  complaint  was  that  by  the 
acts  of  the  half-share  men,  now  in  power, 
"  the  first  Purchasers  have  been  damnified 
to  the  value  of  some  hundred  of  Pounds ; " 

that 
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that  they,  the  petitioners, "  are  not  suffered 
to  act  in  the  Disposal  of  their  Landes ; " 
that  the  "Tradesmen  and  Seamen  with 
some  of  the  Purchasers  being  the  Major 
part  of  the  Island  in  Persones  have  elected 
into  Authoritie  some  of  themselves  whereby 
they  have  presumed  to  dispose  of  our  Pur- 
chase, deviding  it  one  among  another." 
The  petitioners  prayed  for  "a  Process 
against  the  said  Intruders,"  quaintly  saying 
of  them,  "  Every  Card  they  play  is  an  Ace 
and  every  Ace  a  Trump." 

The  next  day  John  Gardner  and  Peter 
Foulger  appeared  at  Fort  James.  They 
gave  to  Governor  Andros  the  letter  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Nantucket,  expressing  their 
"  Real  and  hearty  Welcome  as  our  Govern- 
our,  which  is  to  us  as  a  rising  Sun  after  a 
dark  and  stormy  Night,"  and  assuring  him 
that  their  messengers  "  will  give  full  Satis- 
faction and  Information  in  whose  mouths 
will  not  be  found  a  false  Tongue."  The 
town's  letter  was  accompanied  by  one  from 
the  messengers,  in  which  they  expressed  a 
belief  "  that  very  false  Things  "  had  been 
suggested  to  the  governor,  "  upon  selfish 

and 
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and  sinister  ends,"  by  the  two  townsmen 
who  were  in  his  presence  yesterday. 

The  difference  in  the  motives  of  the 
opposing  parties  is  shown  by  their  position 
before  the  governor.  On  the  one  side  was 
conservatism,  selfishness,  and  a  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  neighbors.  On  the  other 
side  was  progress,  loyalty,  and  desires  for 
the  general  welfare  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Nantucket.  Both  were  courteously  re- 
ceived, their  statements  were  heard,  and 
they  were  dismissed  by  the  governor  with- 
out any  recorded  result  except  some  new 
instructions  "  for  establishing  of  Courts ; " 
his  action  followed  later. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  these  men  to 
Nantucket  came  the  outbreak  of  King 
Philip's  War.  Fearing  that  Indians  would 
cross  over  from  the  mainland  and  extin- 
guish the  colony,  a  letter  was  sent  to  Gov- 
ernor Andros  stating  that  there  were  not 
more  than  thirty  Englishmen  on  the  island 
"  capable  of  bearing  Armes,"  while  there 
were  of  "  ye  Indyans  5  or  600  men ; "  and 
asking  for  "  a  couple  of  great  Guns  and 
halfe  a  Dousen  Soulders."    The  governor 

sent 
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sent  a  great  gun,  ten  muskets,  a  barrel 
of  powder,  and  three  skeins  of  match. 
Captain  Lee,  of  the  sloop  carrying  these 
supplies,  was  instructed  not  to  stay  at  Nan- 
tucket "  above  one  Tyde  unles  it  may  hap- 
pen that  the  Indyans  should  flock  over 
from  the  Maine  and  the  Chiefe  Magistrate 
desire  yr  Assistance  for  obstructing  the 
same  by  water."  A  council  of  war  was 
formed  in  the  town,  and  it  was  ordered  that 
"  no  parson  shall  furnish  any  Indian  with 
powder  or  shot  or  any  Instrument  of  war ; " 
that  "  whatever  parson  shall  sell  or  give 
any  horse  mare  or  Gelding  to  any  Indian  " 
shall  forfeit  five  pounds  in  silver ;  and  that 
no  Indian  corn  shall  be  exported  except  to 
New  York.  These  precautions  were  not 
needed,  for  the  Nantucket  Indians  showed 
no  sign  of  hostility.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  recorded  that  some  of  them  "  did  come 
to  the  Court  and  did  disown  Philino,  and 
did  freely  subject  themselves  to  King 
Charles  the  Second."  In  their  simplicity 
they  brought  guns  and  a  cow  to  the  Court, 
and  left  them  "  as  a  Testimony  of  their 
fidelity  to  the  English." 

The 
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The  Indian  war  in  New  England  caused 
many  adventurers  to  fly  to  Nantucket  for 
safety,  some  of  whom  became  active  in  the 
political  a£fairs  of  the  island,  and  made 
trouble  for  the  magistrates.  Ten  men  re- 
cently landed  attempted  "  to  deliver  a  man 
by  force "  from  the  constable.  One  of 
these,  named  Edward  Bennit,  was  fined 
ten  pounds,  put  in  chains,  and  was  con- 
demned "  to  Remayne  in  Chaynes  unless 
he  can  prevayle  with  M'  James  Coffin  to 
tak  him  aboard  the  vessal  and  be  bound 
for  him."  This  action  of  the  court  seems 
to  imply  that  the  men  had  been  imported 
by  James  Coffin  and  were  heelers  of  the 
Coffin  party.  His  brother,  Peter  Coffin, 
a  resident  of  Salisbury,  had  fled  to  Nan- 
tucket in  fear  of  the  war,  and  had  been 
nominated  by  the  Coffinites  as  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  assistant  magistrate  of  the 
island.  The  election  was  as  boisterous  as 
one  of  modern  times.  Peter  Foulger,  of 
the  Gardner  party,  thus  describes  it :  — 
There  came  hither  from  Puscattaway 
M'  Peter  Coffin  and  some  others  to  stay 
here  this  Winter  for  fear  of  the  Indians. 

Then 
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Then  another  Meeting  was  called  to 
chuse  new  Assistants.  We  knowing 
that  we  should  be  out  voted  sat  still  and 
voted  not.  The  first  man  that  was 
chosen  was  Peter  Coffin.  Stephen  Hus- 
sey  was  the  man  that  carried  on  the 
Designe  in  such  a  rude  manner  as  this 
—  Com  Sirs,  let 's  chuse  Peter  Coffin  he 
will  be  here  but  a  month  or  two  and 
then  we  shall  have  tenn  Pound  fine  of 
him, ...  In  the  like  uncivil  manner  they 
chose  two  young  men  more,  the  sayd 
Stephen  bringing  his  corn  which  beto- 
ken Choice  in  his  hand  and  called  upon 
others  to  Corn  this  man  and  that  man.* 
Thomas  Macy,  the  chief  magistrate,  and 
heretofore  a  follower  of  John  Gardner,  now 
faced  about  and  whipped  over  to  the  other 
side.  Some  of  his  relations  followed  his 
example.     These  events  gave  a  majority 

to 

1  It  was  a  general  custom  to  use  corn  and  beans  for  ballots. 
In  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  A.  d.  1643,  '*  ^^  ^s  ordered  that 
for  the  yearly  chosing  of  Assistants  the  freemen  shall  use 
Indian  Com  and  Beanes,  the  Indian  Com  to  manifest  Election, 
the  Beanes  contrary ;  and  if  any  freeman  shall  put  in  more  than 
one  Indian  com  or  Beane  he  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence 
Ten  Pounds." 
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to  the  Coffin  party,  which  now  took  posses- 
sion of  the  government.  In  town  meeting 
they  appointed  a  committee  to  "  view  the 
town  book,"  as  they  suspected  that  its  writ- 
ings had  been  tampered  with,  and  they 
desired  the  committee  to  report  promptly 
"  How  they  find  it : "  they  ordered  three 
loads  of  posts  to  be  set  up  "  on  the  playne 
in  convenient  places  for  cattel  to  rub 
against ; "  and  then  they  undertook  to  make 
their  opponents  as  uncomfortable  as  possi- 
ble by  voting,  in  words  which  reveal  the 
thought  of  Tristram  Coffin :  — 

Whareas  Capt.  John  Gardner  was  cho- 
sen to  goe  to  New  Yorcke  to  negoci- 
ate  about  som  publicke  conserns  of  the 
Hand  and  peter  f oulger  chossen  to  assist 
hem  —  the  towne  doth  now  revoack  the 
orders  aforesaid  and  doe  forbid  the  said 
Capt.  Gardner  and  petter  foulger  to 
medal  at  all  hence  forward  in  any  of  the 
towns  Consernes  ether  at  Yorcke  or  elce 
whare  under  any  colour  or  pretence  what 
so  ever. 

John   Gardner  wrote  to  the  governor 
concerning  the  situation  and  said :  — 


-KK^ 
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M'  Macy  and  his  Relations  now  joine 
with  that  Party  and  sum  Persons  now 
come  out  of  the  Bay  as  Sojourners  for  a 
Time  by  Reson  of  the  Indian  War.  So 
they  now  haveing  the  biger  Party  hear 
mould  all  Things  after  ther  Plesuer. 
And  Peter  Foulger,  writing  to  the  gov- 
ernor in  regard  to  the  sudden  success  of 
the  Coffin  party,  said :  — 

Now  that  your  Honour  may  under- 
stand how  they  cam  to  be  the  greater 
pt;    it  was  by   M'    Macy  his  faceing 
about  and  his  Family  —  a  Man  who  was 
so  much  for  the  Dukes  Interest  when  we 
were  with  your  Honour  at  New  Yorke 
as  any  of  us.     But   now  for  divers  by 
Ends  it  is  otherwise. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  from  which  this 
paragraph  is  quoted,  who  describes  himself 
as  "  a  poore  old  Man  aged  60  years,"  was 
clerk  of  the  writs,  and  recorder  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  the  island,  and  when  writing 
the  letter  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Nantucket 
jail.    Since  the  recent  election,  the  court 
had  taken  a  hand  in  the  quarrel,  and  was 
pushing  its  influence  in  aid  of  the  Coffin 

party. 
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party.     It  had  questioned  Peter  Foulger 
about  a  court  book  which  was   missing; 
and  he,  remembering  that  "  out  of  nothing 
nothing  comes,"  as  he  said,  kept  his  mouth 
shut,  "  tho  the  court  waited  on  hem  a  While 
and  urged  him  to  speak."     Whereupon  he 
was  condemned  to  give  a  bond  of  twenty 
pounds  for  his  appearance  at  the  assizes  in 
New  York.   His  letter  tells  what  happened : 
For  want  of  Bond  away  the  Constable 
carried  me  to   Prison,  a   Place  where 
never  any   English  man  was  put  and 
where  the  Neighbors  Hogs  had  layd  but 
the  Night  before  in  a  bitter  cold  Frost 
and  deepe  Snow  .  .  .  the  Constable  told 
me    I   might  ly  upon   the  Boards  and 
without  Victuals  or  Fire.     Indeed  I  per- 
swaded  him  to  fetch  a  little  Hay  and  he 
did  so  and  some  Friend  did  presently 
bring  in  Bedding  and  Victuals. 
When  the  court  met  in  June,  1677,  it  had 
not  procured  the  missing  book;   but  the 
magistrates,  as  the  record  says,  "were  in 
great  measure  stilled  from  their  rage  with 
promise  thereof,"  and  they  sent  their  mar- 
shal to  the  jail  to  request  Peter  Foulger 
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to  bring  the  book  to  the  court.     The  pris- 
oner sent  back  this  reply :  — 

I  doe  certainly  know  that  I  have  been 
a  prisoner  ever  since  the  14th  of  Febru- 
ary last  past  and  doe  as  certainly  know 
why  I  was  put  in  prison. 
The  disappointed  magistrates,  enraged 
by  this  reply,  immediately  issued  a  warrant 
"  forthwith,  to  bring  peeter  foulger  before 
the  court  to  answer  for  his  neglect  to  at- 
tend to  his  office."    When  he  was  brought 
in,  no  satisfaction  could  be  got  from  him ; 
therefore,  the  court  ordered  a  fine  of  five 
pounds  to   be   levied   on   his   estate,  and 
"  that  he  remain  a  close  prisoner  without 
Bayle  until  he  deliver  the  said  Book  to  the 
Authoritieof  Nantucket;  and  likewise  the 
Court  do  disfranchise  the  sayd  peeter  foul- 
ger." 

Judicial  tyranny  had  become  rampant  on 
Nantucket.  Many  persons  were  arrested 
for  expressing  their  opinions  about  the 
tyrannous  acts  of  the  court,  or,  as  the 
magistrates  said,  "for  speaking  evil  of 
Authoritie."  One  of  these  was  Sarah,  wife 
of  Richard  Gardner,  convicted  "  for  speak- 
ing 
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ing  very  opprobriously  concerning  the 
imprisonment  of  peeter  foulgier,"  but  par- 
doned on  being  intimidated  into  repent- 
ance ;  one  was  Tobias  Coleman,  who  was 
fined  twenty-five  shillings  "for  many  vile 
and  scandalous  words"  about  the  magis- 
trates ;  one  was  Eleazer  Foulger,  who  was 
fined  five  pounds  "for  defamation  of  the 
court  by  saying  it  was  cruelty  to  put  his 
father  in  prison." 

On  the  same  day  the  court  concluded 
that  it  had  good  cause  "  to  suspect  Captain 
John  Gardner  to  have  an  espetiall  hand 
in  obstructing  the  proceedings  by  joyning 
himself  to  peeter  fouldier  in  keeping  back 
and  concealing  the  records."  A  warrant 
to  arrest  him  at  his  house  was  given  to  Wil- 
liam Bunker,  the  marshal,  who  was  author- 
ized to  "  draw  latch,  break  open  doors,  and 
all  things  else  remove  that  may  obstruct." 
He  returned  to  the  court  alone,  bringing 
this  message  from  John  Gardner :  "  I  do 
not  disown  the  king's  authority,  but  I  will 
not  act." 

The  marshal,  with  two  assistants,  was 
sent  back  immediately,  and  the  three  men 

fetched 
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fetched  John  Gardner  by  force  into  the 
court.  When  the  magistrates  spoke  to 
him  about  his  "contemptuous  carriages," 
he  listened  in  silence,  and,  without  remov- 
ing his  hat,  he  sat  down  on  a  chest  whereon 
was  seated  Tristram  Coffin,  who  said  to 
him:  — 

"  I  am  sorry  you  do  behave  yourself  as 
a  Delinquent" 

To  which  John  Gardner  replied :  — 
"  I  know  my  business ;   and  it  may  be 
that  some  of  those  that  have  meddled  with 
me  had  better  have  eaten  fier."  * 

The  court  sought  for  reasons  to  punish 
him.     It  said  :  — 

We  must  maintain  his  Majesties 
authoritie  espetially  with  the  heathen 
among  whom  it  was  vulgarly  Rumored 
that  there  is  no  Govournment  on  Nan- 
tucket ;  and  haveing  good  cause  to  sus- 
pect the  same  to  proceed  from  some 
English  instigating  them  to  the  Great 
danger  of  causeing  insurrection  ...  we 
do  therefore  order  that  Capt.  John  Gard- 
ner 

1  From  an  affidavit  by  Tristram  Coffin,  June  13,  1677. 
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ner  shall  pay  a  fine  of  Tenne  pounds  in 
Mony  or  Something  Equivolent  there- 
unto, and  is  disfranchised. 
No  doubt  Matthew  Mayhew,  secretary 
of  the  court  and  a  zealous  Coffinite,  was  in 
great  glee  when  he  signed  these  disfran- 
chisements. But,  two  months  later,  orders 
were  received  from  Governor  Andros  direct- 
ing the  court  to  suspend  all  proceedings 
against  John  Gardner  and  Peter  Foulger, 
and  declaring  that  their  fines  and  disfran- 
chisements "  are  void  and  null  as  being  be- 
yond your  Authority."  The  intensity  of 
the  partisan  spirit  which  possessed  these 
people  is  shown  in  Mayhew's  language  and 
conduct  as  they  are  described  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Governor  Andros  by  Captain 
Gardner  after  he  had  given  to  the  secretary 
the  governor's  rebuke  of  the  court :  — 

Hee  came  to  my  Loging  in  as  great, 
a  Pashon  as  I  judge  a  Man  could  well 
be  .  .  .  tacking  this  Opertunity  to  vente 
him  selve  as  foUoweth :  telling  mee  I 
had  bin  at  Yourke  but  should  lose  my 
Labor  —  that  if  the  Governour  did  un- 
wind he  would  wind,  and  that  he  would 

make 
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make  my  Fine  and  Disfranchisement  to 
abid  on  me  dow  the  Governour  what  he 
would  •  •  .  that  I  had  spocken  against 
his  Interest  and  I  should  downe,  with 
maney  more  Words  of  like  Natuer. 
But  New  York  was  a  long  way  from  Nan- 
tucket.    So  the  governor's  orders  were  dis- 
regarded by  the  court,  under  pretense  that 
they  had  been  given  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  and  John  Gardner's  cattle  were 
sold  to  pay  the  fine.     The  people,  however, 
were  more  loyal  than  the  politicians.     In 
a  town  meeting  of  January,  1678,  they  re- 
scinded the  injunction,  voted  two  years  pre- 
vious, "  prohibiting  capt.  Gardner  and  Peter 
Foulger  to  act  in  the  publick  consernes  of 
the  Island  at  New  Yorcke  or  Elce  whare ; " 
and  at  the  next  election  they  chose  John 
Gardner  an  assistant  magistrate.     This  act 
aroused  the  ire  of  Tristram  CofBn,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  island,  who  on  the  assem- 
bling of  the  General  Court,  October  9, 1679, 
caused  to  be  entered  on  the  records :  — 
Whereas  they  have  received  informa- 
tion against  the  Town  for  electing  Capt 
John  Gardner  for  an  assistant  in  govern- 
ment; 
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ment ;  ordered  that  a  warrant  be  issued 
forth  to  call  the  Town  to  answer  for 
contempt  of  authority  therein,  he  being 
under  sentence  of  court  Incapable  of 
such  office  of  trust. 

The  town  was  defiant  of  Tristram  Coffin 
and  his  court.  Many  letters  were  passed 
between  them  expressing  the  bitterest  feel- 
ings of  each  side.  And  when,  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  1680,  John  Gardner  ap- 
peared before  the  court  to  take  the  oath  of 
his  office,  he  bearded  the  Hon  in  his  den. 
The  secretary  recorded  that "  Mr.  Tristram 
Coffin  chefe  magestrate  on  nantucket  doe 
declare  against  the  entry  of  Capt  John 
Gardners  oath  as  giving  him  power  to  sit 
as  an  assistant,  he  being  under  disfranchise- 
ment." 

The  controversy  reached  its  climax  at 
the  town  meeting  of  June,  1680,  when"  Mr. 
Richard  Gardner  was  chosen  by  the  towne 
that  his  name  might  be  sent  to  the  govern- 
our,  and  Capt  John  Gardner  was  chosen 
that  his  name  might  be  sent  also,  to  know 
his  pleasuer  as  to  choyse  respecting  a 
Chife  Magistrate  for  the  year  ensuing." 

Every 
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Every  townsman  present  at  this  meeting 
voted  for  the  choice,  except  one.  Tristram 
Coffin  "  enters  his  protest  against  the  choos- 
ing of  Capt  John  Gardner."  It  was  the 
last  e£Fort  of  this  obstinate  man  to  stem 
the  rising  tide.  He  passed  away  during 
the  next  year,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two ; 
and  after  his  death  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  town  was  to  appoint  John  Gardner, 
Richard  Gardner,  and  another  townsman 
to  "new  survey  and  bound  every  mans 
lands  meadows  or  creek  stuff  on  the  island 
of  Nantucket,"  and  to  record  them  "  in  a 
new  booke  for  the  purpose  to  avoyd  f uter 
troble." 

The  incidents  of  Tristram  Coffin's  public 
life  show  that  Nantucket  was  not  one  of 
the  Happy  Isles.  Its  English  population 
at  this  time  was  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  of  all  ages,  of  whom  one  half 
had  been  at  difference  with  the  other  half. 
Its  social  life  must  have  been  of  a  low  order. 
Its  domestic  comforts  were  few,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  an  inventory  of  "  the  goods 
and  estate  of  Nathaniel  Wier  who  deceased 
the  ist  day  of  March,   1680."     It  shows 

that 
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that  all  his  worldly  possessions  were  valued 

^t  ;^35,  and  consisted  of: — 

his  wareing  aparell,  shows  and  stock- 
ings, 2  pare  of  halfe  woven  sheets  and 
a  pillow  case,  i  flock  bed,  i  pillow,  i 
blanket  &  2  old  Coverlets,  i  tabel  &  3 
chars,  i  old  bibell  &  5  other  books,  i  iron 
pot,  2  bras  kettels,  i  scillet,  i  frying  pan, 

1  Iron  cettel,  i  grid  Iron,  a  tranell,  fiere 
shovel,  fire  tongs,  i  lamp,  6  milch  tres, 
4  little  tres,  4  trenchers,  3  old  pueter 
dishes,  3  porrengers,  i  salt  seler,  i  pint 
pot,  I  saser,  i  buterchern,  2  old  chests, 

2  boxes,  5  yds.  Wollen  cloth,  the  dwell- 
ing house,  out  houses,  the  ten  akers  of 
land,  2  steers,  i  cow,  6  heaf ers,  1 7  cheses, 
20  weight  of  bacon,  3  busels  of  wheat,  8 
busels  Indian  Corne,  i  busel  malt. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  rum  on  the 

island,  and,  in  barter  for  island  products, 
supplies  of  it  were  renewed  by  the  barrel. 
Steven  Hussey,  the  most  litigious  of  all 
the  English  inhabitants,  petitioned  to  the 
governor  in  August,  1686,  "yt  if  his  Drink 
about  ten  or  eleven  Gallons  of  Rum  so 
illegally  taken  from  him  must  bee  forfeit 
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yt  his  Majesty  may  have  it  and  yt  it  may 
not  lay  leakinge  in  the  Hands  of  Joseph 
Gardner  as  it  hath  don  for  som  years."  It 
appears  in  the  court  records  that  Hussey 
smuggled  this  rum  to  the  island  in  August, 
1683,  and  that  it  was  seized  by  Joseph 
Gardner,  acting  for  the  court.  He  com- 
plained that  the  seizure  was  done  "no 
other  wise  than  a  privateare  or  pirat  might 
doe,"  and  when  called  to  prove  his  com- 
plaint he  refused  "to  prosecute  in  any 
pertickular,"  but  spoke  "  ReprochfuUy  in 
Derogation  of  the  acts  of  the  Court  and 
Continued  obstanet  justifying  himselfe;" 
whereupon  he  was  fined  ten  pounds,  and 
he  lost  his  rum. 

At  this  period,  Sunday  on  the  island  is 
mentioned  in  the  court  records  as  a  day  of 
"  much  misdemeanure,"  —  a  day  on  which 
"vagrant  persons  are  exposed  to  tempta- 
tion." Samuel  Bickford  is  indicted  "for 
being  from  his  home  in  company  a  drinck- 
inge  on  a  first  day  contrary  to  law."  This 
man  and  his  wife  appear  in  the  records  as 
the  keepers  of  a  disorderly  house ;  and  the 
story  recorded  of  an  a£fair  therein,  between 

Dennis 
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Dennis  Manning  and  Katherine  Innis, 
would  be  written  up  as  the  morning's  sen- 
sation in  a  city  newspaper  of  to-day.  The 
site  of  Dennis  Manning's  house  has  been 
recently  marked  as  one  of  the  "historic 
sites"  of  Nantucket,  —  the  dwelling-place 
of  an  ancient  worthy.  This  fact  furnishes 
a  reason  for  mentioning  his  name  in  my 
narrative,  and  also  for  telling  a  part  of 
what  the  court  records  of  the  island  said 
of  the  man  while  he  was  living :  — 

August  19,  1678.  Katterine  Innis 
being  examined  by  M'  Coffin  Chefe 
magistrate  saith  that  she  is  with  child 
and  being  asked  whose  it  is  She  an- 
swered it  is  Denis  Mannings  —  speaking 
in  his  presence  —  which  he  denied.  .  .  . 
November  7th,  1678.  Denis  maning 
appears  and  is  bound  to  ye  Court 

June  24th,  1679.  Where  as  Kattering 
Innis  formerly  did  say  that  she  was  with 
child  by  dennis  maning  and  now  the 
child  being  born  still  affirmes  the  child 
is  dennis  mannings  —  The  Court  doth 
order  that  Denis  maning  shal  take  care 
for  the  mayntenance  of  the  child  and 

mayntayne 
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mayntayne  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  he  being 
legally  the  father  of  it.  And  Katteren 
Innis  is  bound  over  to  the  next  Court 
to  make  her  appearance.  The  Court 
order  that  Katteren  Innis  shal  nurse 
dennis  mannings  child  which  she  laid 
to  his  charge,  and  the  Court  wil  se  her 
master  William  Worth  paid. 

September  30th  1679.    Katteren  Innis 
being  bound  over  appeareth.    The  Court 
hath  ordered  that  she  shall  be  whipt  fif- 
teen stripes  or  pay  five  pound. 
In   the    history  of    those    times    John 
Gardner  stands  as  the  greatest  of  all  the 
men  who  had  to  do  with  the  beginnings 
of   Nantucket.     He  had  the  genius  of  a 
leader,  and  his  ability  was  recognized  by 
Governor  Andros  in  appointing  him,  three 
times,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  island. 
The  people  made  him  their  agent  "  to  act 
in  all  matters  of  the  towne  at  New  York," 
and  they  said, "  Whatsoever  Captain  Gard- 
ner shall  agree  for,  about  hireing  a  vessel 
to  go,  the   towne  will  pay  it"      He  was 
made  the  leader  of  a  committee  "  to  consult 
for  the  publicke  good  of  the  island  against 

all 
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all  invaders  of  the  peoples  Rights ; "  and  in 
May,  1687, he  was  chosen  "to  go  to  New 
Yorke  to  manege  such  afeares  as  the  town 
shall  intrust  him  with."  On  his  return,  he 
brought  Governor  Dongan's  "  Patent  to 
Certain  Inhabitants  of  Nantucket,"  which 
made  John  Gardner,  with  six  associates, 
"One  Body  Corporate  and  Politiq  to  be 
called  by  the  Name  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Freeholders  and  Comonality  of  the  Town," 
with  right  of  purchasing  from  the  Indians 
all  "  Tracts  or  Parcells  of  Land  "  remaining 
in  their  possession,  and  to  make  such  acts 
and  orders  "  as  they  shall  think  convenient 
from  time  to  time."  For  this  charter  they 
were  to  pay  yearly  "unto  our  Soverign 
Lord  the  King  the  sum  of  one  Lamb  or 
two  shillings  current  money "  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

That  one  lamb  was  a  token  of  the  peace- 
ful victory  won  by  those  who,  under  the 
lead  of  John  Gardner,  had  persistently 
advocated  equal  rights  for  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Nantucket. 

In  the  ancient  burial  field,  on  a  breezy 
hill-top  west  of  the  town,  stands  a  granite 

monument. 
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monument,  conspicuous  above  the  bay- 
berry  bushes,  the  blackberry  vines,  and  the 
hawkweed  blossoms  that  surround  it.  On 
its  face  are  cut  these  words :  — 

"  Here  lies  buried  ye  body  of 
John  Gardner  Esq',  aged  82, 
who  died  May,  1706." 

Near  by  are  the  unmarked  graves  of  some 
of  the  men  who  stood  with  him  and  against 
him  in  the  memorable  struggle  whose  his- 
tory I  have  briefly  related :  — 

"  Tired  of  tempest  and  racing  wind. 

Tired  of  the  spouting  breaker, 
Here  they  came,  at  the  end,  to  find 

Rest  in  the  silent  acre. 
Feet  pass  over  the  graveyard  turf. 

Up  from  the  sea,  or  downward ; 
One  way  leads  to  the  raging  surf. 

One  to  the  perils  townward ; 
'  Hearken  I  Hearken  1 '  the  dead  men  say, 

'Whose  is  the  step  that  passes  ? 
Knows  he  not  we  are  free  from  all, 

Under  the  nodding  grasses  ? ' " 


Ill 

The  Nantucket  Indian 

The  island  of  Nantucket  was  annexed  to 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  the 
year  1693.  The  Earl  of  Bellomont,  who 
was  governor  of  the  province  at  the  close 
of  that  century,  said  of  the  island :  "  There 
is  a  great  store  of  sheep  on  it,  't  is  16  miles 
long  and  6  or  7  broad,  the  English  there 
are  300  souls  and  the  Indians  800." 

As  soon  as  the  English  had  established 
themselves  on  the  island,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  put  the  Indian  inhabitants  under 
restraint.  They  were  lazy  and  lawless,  and 
reluctant  to  move  off  from  lands  which  the 
English  had  bought.  They  burned  the 
growing  grass,  hunted  cattle  on  the  com- 
mons, carried  away  English  firewood,  and 
stole  English  sheep.  There  was  an  Indian 
preacher  named  Steven,  who,  as  the  records 
say,  was  "  complayned  of  by  mr  Coffin  for 
killing  a  lam ; "  for  this  offense  he  was  con- 
demned 
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demned  to  pay  "  ten  shillings  and  prison 
fees."  The  same  Steven  was  complained 
of  by  Richard  Gardner  for  "  stealing  one 
barrel  and  seven  gallons  of  oyl ;  "  the  court 
gave  to  Steven  an  option  of  paying  five 
pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  six  pence,  or 
"to  serve  Richard  Gardner  four  whole 
years."  Drunkenness  became  the  Indian's 
predominant  crime.  In  the  year  171 1,  the 
owners  of  Tuckernuck  ^  petitioned  the  leg- 
islature at  Boston  to  transfer  that  island  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  Nantucket,  which  was 
but  a  mile  distant,  so  that  its  authorities 
may  arrest  the  Indians  who,  it  was  said, 
"  run  over  to  Tuckernuck  in  the  Winter  to 

avoid 

1  Another  small  island  adjacent  to  Nantucket,  and  belonging 
to  it,  is  Muskeget.  Its  history,  ownership,  occupancy,  aliena- 
tion of  titles  by  inheritance  and  deeds,  are  enshrouded  in  un- 
certainty. The  earliest  purchase  of  the  island  by  citizens  of 
Nantucket,  from  a  son  of  the  elder  Mayhew  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, was  by  deed  recorded  at  Edgartown.  The  early  probate 
records  of  Nantucket  contain  meagre  allusions  to  it,  and  the 
early  records  of  deeds  almost  nothing.  It  is  almost  barren  of 
vegetation,  and  has  been  a  favorite  resort  for  sportsmen  in 
pursuit  of  wild  fowl ;  and  from  the  remotest  antiquity  has  been 
used  as  a  free  warren  and  piscatory,  the  waters  around  the 
island  abounding  in  various  kinds  of  fish  and  bivalves.  Num- 
berless inhabitants  of  Nantucket,  known  to  be  the  descendants 
of  the  first  seven  purchasers  of  Muskeget,  have  ever  claimed 
the  right  to  frequent  it  as  tenants  in  common. 
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avoid  the  payment  of  their  Just  debts;" 
and,  while  they  are  there,  "  Indians  from 
Road  Island  and  the  main  land  carey  over 
liquors  and  strong  drink  to  them,  when 
they  get  drunk  and  fight  and  make  great 
Disorder,"  Forty  years  later,  Nantucket 
was  placing  before  the  legislature  a  picture 
of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  which 
was  shown  to  what  degradation  they  had 
been  dragged  by  the  English,  "  The  In- 
dians are  so  universally  given  to  Strong 
Drinke,"  said  the  town,  —  unconscious 
that  it  was  condemning  itself,  —  "that  as* 
soon  as  their  Corn  is  ripe  the  Greater  part 
of  them  for  the  sake  of  Rum  begins  to 
make '  Sale  of  it,  so  that  they  are  out  of 
Corn  before  the  Winter  is  past ; "  and  they 
"  often  hire  out  their  planting  land  for  the 
sake  of  Rum  of  which  their  Desires  are 
Insatiate." 

The  hiring  of  their  planting  lands  was 
sometimes  a  device  by  the  English  for 
getting  a  permanent  possession  of  them. 
Similar  devices  were  practiced  in  Governor 
Bellomont's  time,  when  three  sachems  of 
Nantucket  sent  to  him  a  petition  in  which 
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they  affirmed  that  the  English  were  claim- 
ing such  "  Interest  in  the  herbage  of  the 
whole  island  that  they  have,  on  pretence 
of  trespass  done  by  our  cattle,  taken  them 
and  converted  them  to  their  own  use ; '' 
that  they  cannot  obtain  any  justice  in  the 
courts  of  the  island  because  the  judgeiS 
are  claimants  for  their  lands.  They  said, 
"  We  are  not  versed  in  the  English  law, 
yet  we  are  taught  our  wrong  by  the  light 
of  Nature." 

This  complaint  referred  to  an  act  of  the 
English  inhabitants  which  the  governor 
described  as  a  "  remarkable  fraud  that  was 
put  on  the  poor  Indians  on  Nantucket 
Island."  Writing  about  the  matter  to  Eng- 
land, he  said :  — 

The  Representative  that  served  for 
Nantucket  (one  M'  Coffin)  came  to  solicit 
me  and  the  Council  to  pass  an  Act  to 
restrain  the  Indians  on  that  Island  from 
trading  with  Rhode  Island.  The  In- 
dians had  complained  to  me  how  hardly 
they  were  used  by  the  English,  and  M' 
Coffin  own'd  the  whole  matter  there,  viz 
that  the  English  had  bargained  with  the 

Indians 
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Indians  that  half  of  the  Island  should  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Indians  to  sow  Indian 
wheat  on,  but  that  when  the  crop  is  off 
the  land  the  grass  on  that  land  is  to 
belong  wholly  to  the  English;  so  that 
these  Indians,  now  that  they  would  keep 
cattle,  are  not  suffer'd  so  to  do.  This  is 
such  a  circumvention  and  fraud  as  ought 
not  to  be  suffer'd,  and  so  I  told  M'  Cof- 
fin before  the  Council,  and  I  declared  I 
would  not  give  the  assent  to  any  Bill 
that  should  put  a  further  hardship  on 
those  Indians/ 

In  the  year  1706,  five  sachems  of  Nan- 
tucket complained  to  Governor  Dudley  at 
Boston  that  they  "  are  very  much  wronged 
and  oppressed  "  by  the  English,  "  who  did 
over  reach  our  forefathers  in  the  purchase 
of  lands  and  herbage,  and  carrying  away 
all  their  wood."  As  they  could  not  get 
justice  in  the  island  courts,  they  asked  that 
a  special  court  be  constituted  in  Boston  to 
try  their  claims.     The  governor  referred 

the 

^  Letter  of  the  Earl  of  Bellomont  to  the  Lords  Commission- 
ers for  Trade  and  Plantations,  in  London,  November  28, 1700. 
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the  petition  to  James  Coffin,  the  representa- 
tive from  the  island.  Thus  was  ^sop's 
fable  illustrated :  the  wolf  was  made  a  pro- 
tector of  the  sheep.  And  when  in  the 
year  171 7  another  petition  was  received  at 
Boston,  Governor  Shute  and  his  Council 
resolved  "  that  the  Island  of  Nantucket  be 
annexed  to  Suffolk  County,"  in  order  that 
a  just  treatment  might  be  secured  to  the 
Indians ;  but  the  House  of  Representatives 
did  not  concur  in  this  resolution,  and 
thereafter  Nantucket  Indians  petitioned 
the  provincial  legislature  in  vain. 

The  English  inhabitants  of  the  island 
had  so  intermarried  with  each  other  that 
judges  and  jurymen  were  related  as  first  or 
second  cousins,  and  in  the  trials  of  land 
suits  they  were  naturally  united  against 
any  Indian  plaintiff.  While  Sir  William 
Phipps  was  governor  of  the  province,  from 
the  year  1692  to  the  year  1695,  he  received 
a  letter  from  Matthew  Mayhew  mentioning 
this  state  of  affairs,  and  saying  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  "  the  Indians  cannot  expect 
anie  justice  in  anie  thing  relating  to  their 
lands."  This  fact  was  reiterated  in  all  peti- 
tions 
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tions  sent  by  the  Indians  to  the  legislature 
at  Boston;  and  their  petitions  were  fre- 
quent for  sixty  years  after  the  date  of  May- 
hew*s  letter.  In  a  petition  dated  Decem- 
ber, 1 75 1,  they  asked  again  for  a  removal 
of  their  trials  for  land  to  the  courts  of  an- 
other county,  because  in  Nantucket  "  both 
Judges  and  Jurors  are  all  Interested."  At 
previous  times  this  request  had  been  met 
by  an  opinion  of  the  English  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  put  Indians  to  the  expense  of 
traveling  to  distant  courts ;  but  now  it  was 
stated  that  their  deeds  of  land  were  for- 
geries.^ At  last  the  truth  was  confessed 
by  the  representatives  of  Nantucket  when, 
in  June,  1752,  they  answered  a  petition 

from 

1  ..."  And  the  said  Indian  claims  a  Tract  of  land  by  Virtue 
of  a  Writeing  said  to  be  Given  by  Nikanosso  bearing  date  1668, 
we  have  taken  Considerable  pains  in  Searching  into  that  Writ- 
ing and  it  Seems  to  us  self  Evident  to  be  a  piece  of  Forgery  for 
it  appeared  Originally  writ  in  Indian  Translated  into  English 
by  Mr.  Experience  Mayhew,  whereas  the  Year  that  Said  Write- 
ing bears  date  there  was  not  an  Indian  on  Nantuckett  that  un- 
derstood One  letter  in  the  Alphabett  neither  did  there  ever  ap- 
pear to  be  such  a  Writing  untill  about  the  time  that  it  crept  on 
the  Records  of  Martha's  Vineyard  which  was  in  the  year  1745." 
—  Memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  June  5, 1752, 
by  Richard  Coffin  and  Abishai  Folger,  <*  Guardians  unto  the 
Indians  of  Nantucket" 
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from  the  Indians  to  the  legislature,  and 
said:  — 

As  to  the  Complainants  Petitioning 
for  the  Removal  of  Tryals  in  Real  Estate 
to  some  other  County,  that  both  Judges 
and  Jurors  are  all  Interested,  we  answer 
Tis  fact  as  to  the  Justices  but  not  as  to 
the  Jurors, 

A  few  quotations  from  court  records  will 
reveal  the  character  of  that  mixed  life  of 
the  English  and  Indian  inhabitants  of  Nan- 
tucket which  continued  for  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  after  the  settlement  of  the 
island :  — 

25th  March  1679.  Mr  Coffin  Com- 
playnes  against  Philip  Cumes  for  lying 
and  other  rude  carages,  the  sentance  of 
the  Court  is  that  this  Endian  shall  set 
toe  ours  in  the  Stocks  next  trayning 
day. 

At  another  time  the  same  Indian  was 
"severely  whipt  for  sundry  storrys  and 
lyes."  If  the  lying  was  confessed  the  cul- 
prit gained  no  mercy.  Sara  Nesfeld,  a 
squaw,  "  being  Inditted  for  Telling  severall 
lyes  she  owning  her  fault  the  Court  saw 

good 
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good  to  fine  her  ten  shillings."  Will  Cow- 
keeper,  an  Indian  (so  named  because  he 
drove  cows  from  the  commons  to  the  town 
gate,  at  evening,  to  be  milked,  and  drove 
them  back  at  morning),  was  convicted  with 
Jack  Never  of  "  breaking  a  ware  house  of 
Nathaniel  Starbuck  and  carrying  away  sev- 
eral goods."  Each  Indian  was  fined  "  nine 
bussels  of  Endian  Corne  and  twenty  toe 
shillings  and  six  pens."  Jack  Never  was 
a  persistent  thief,  frequently  before  the 
court,  to  which  on  a  certain  occasion 

He  confesseth    that  he  went  in   to 
Capt  John  Gardners   house  About  the 
midel  of  the  night  and  tooke  out  of  M' 
Gardners  pocket  by  the  bead  side  five 
shillings  in  mony  and  allso  open'd  a  case 
and  caried  away  a  bottel  with  a  bout  a 
pint  of  Licquor  in  it ;  the  sentance  of 
the    Court   is   that   he    shal    be   whipt 
twenty  strips  upon  the  naked  body  of 
Jack  never  above  said. 
Rum  was  given  to  Indians  in  payment 
for  services  in  fishing-boats ;  the  return  of 
the  boats  caused  a  prevalence  of  drunken- 
ness on  the  island  difficult  to  be  suppressed. 

"  Five 
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"  Five  shillings  for  being  Drunk  "  is  the 
court's  oft-repeated  sentence  on  Indian  cul- 
prits. The  selling  of  rum  was  a  business 
licensed  to  Englishmen  by  the  court ;  but 
Indians  undertook  it  without  a  license,  and 
were  punished.     For  example :  — 

Whare  as  Dare  was   complayned  of 
for  Retayling  drinck  contrary  to  law,  and 
Powpashon  for  Resisting  the  constable, 
the  Sentance  of  the  Court  is  that  Dare 
pay  for  Retayling  thre  ponds  and  Pow- 
pashon for  Resisting  forty  shillings." 
Branding  the  flesh  was  a  form  of  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  Indians,  although  it  was 
not  authorized  by  the  charter,  which  limited 
punishments  to  "whipping,  stocks,  and  pil- 
loring,  or  other  public  shame."     The  sen- 
tence imposed  upon  two  Indians,  who  had 
confessed  the  charge  of  stealing  sheep,  was, 
"  Isaack  shall  be  branded  on  the  hand  and 
Petter  shall  be  well  whipped."     There  was 
more  cruelty  than  justice  in  some  acts  of 
the  court  against "  the  heathen,"  as  Indians 
were    sometimes    called    in    the   records. 
When  an  Indian  named  Julaps  confessed 
the  theft  of  five  bushels  of  grain  and  two 

bags 
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bags  from  Joseph  Meader's  mill,  he  was 
fined  eight  pounds,  and  was  branded  "  on 
the  forehead  with  the  letter  B."  An  Indian 
called  Samcook,  who  stole  "  about  five  quarts 
of  Rum  "  from  Richard  Coffin's  vessel,  was 
sentenced  to  pay  one  pound  six  shillings 
and  six  pence,  "  and  he  shall  be  branded 
with  the  letter  B."  Two  Indian  lads  con- 
victed of  stealing  were  condemned  to  pay 
seven  pounds  and  six  shillings,  and  to  "  be 
branded  on  the  forehead  with  the  letter.  B." 
Thomas  Bunker  prosecuted  the  Indians 
named  Tooth  Harry  and  Jobone  "for 
breaking  open  his  house  and  stealing  about 
three  gallons  of  Rum  and  breaking  his 
windows  and  carrying  away  a  paile  and 
a  Rundlet."  They  confessed  the  theft, 
excepting  the  runlet,  and  each  was  fined 
a  sum  amounting  to  three  times  the  value 
of  the  articles,  and  "  they  both,"  says  the 
record,  "were  branded  with  the  letter  B." 

The  courts  dealt  with  various  domestic 
matters  of  the  Indians,  from  a  divorce  down 
to  the  return  of  a  borrowed  pot  I  quote 
from  the  records  some  examples  between 
the  years   1673  and   1683,    Quench,  the 

Indian, 
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Indian,  complained  against  the  conduct  of 
his  wife ;  the  result  of  the  complaint  was : 
"  The  court  findeth  her  guilty  and  a  divourse 
is  granted,  and  the  woman  that  was  his  wife 
is  fined  twenty  shillings  to  hem  in  Regard 
to  his  trobelL"  When  the  Indian  Naka- 
tootanit  "  put  away  his  wife,"  the  court 
ordered  him  to  take  her  back  and  "live 
loveingly  with  her  or  else  he  shall  be  se- 
verely punished ;  "  and  the  "  woman  Kuha- 
petaw  that  he  last  companed  as  his  wife" 
was  condemned  to  be  whipped  ten  stripes. 
Another  case  of  similar  kind  was  that 
of  Wosoak's  wife,  who  complained  against 
her  husband  "for  leaving  of  her."  The 
court  "findeth  him  guilty  of  having  to 
doe  with  an  other  woman  in  an  Evill  way," 
and  ordered  both  Wosoak  and  the  woman 
to  be  whipped.  Then  Desier  complained 
against  Tuckernuck  "  for  abusing  his  wife ; " 
he  "  owneth  he  was  with  her,"  and  he  was 
condemned  to  pay  Desier  twenty  shillings. 
Now  and  then  there  was  a  breach  of  prom- 
ise before  the  court.  For  example,  a  squaw 
complained  of  John  Fisherman's  son  "  for 
non  performance  of  his  covenant  with  her 

he 
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he  having  Promised  her  marrag,  and  the  sd 
John  owned  he  had  don  soe."  The  court 
ordered  that  "  if  John  doe  not  marry  the 
Squaw  he  shal  be  whipt  twenty  strips  and 
pay  the  woman  thirty  shillings." 

At  the  same  session  came  up  the  com- 
plaint of  Patience,  a  squaw,  who,  as  the 
record  says,  "  being  with  child  layeth  it  to 
a  Gentelmans  Son,  and  the  Court  orders 
that  he  shall  be  whiped  or  pay  a  fine  of 
twenty  shillings,  and  the  sd  Patience,  when 
she  is  delivered  and  well,  to  be  whipt  fif- 
teen strips  and  pay  costs." 

Nanespepo  was  an  Indian  who  com- 
plained to  the  court  that  his  wife  "  hath  for- 
saken him  about  a  yeare  and  followed  other 
men."  The  court  issued  a  proclamation, 
and  the  public  crier  went  about  the  island 
repeating  it,  that  "  If  the  Nanespepo  wife 
return  not  unto  her  husband  within  six 
weeks  after  ye  day,  Nanespepo  is  freed 
from  her."  This  was  a  quick  method  of 
divorce. 

The  court  busied  itself  with  all  kinds  of 
complaints  from  Indians ;  as,  when  Jepta 
complained    that  the   sachems  Nicanoose 

and 
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and  Wowinet  "  did  hinder  him  of  his  share 
of  a  drift  whale,"  the  court  ordered  that  he 
should  have  his  share  of  the  whale  in  spite 
of  the  sachems ;  and  when  Wosoak  com- 
plained that  Matakeken  had  taken  his 
canoe  in  the  fishing  season,  when  he  wanted 
it,  Wosoak  was  compelled  to  pay  twenty 
shillings  for  the  use  of  the  canoe. 

The  pot  cases  are  a  mystery  to  a  student 
of  the  records.  The  clerk  of  the  court 
wasted  no  words  in  explanation  of  his  writ- 
ings, sometimes  stating  a  complaint  with- 
out the  decision  and  sometimes  a  decision 
without  the  complaint;  for  he  could  not 
suppose  that,  two  hundred  years  later,  there 
would  exist  a  desire  to  know  what  was 
going  on  at  Nantucket  during  his  lifetime, 
and  why  Englishmen  and  Indians  were 
then  borrowing  and  lending  pots. 

Capt  Gardner  complayneth  against 
Coshomadamon  for  disposing  of  a  pot 
lent  him. 

Cutuaram  widdow  of  Thomas  an 
Indian  complaineth  against  Coshoma- 
damon for  taking  and  disposing  of  her 
pot. 

Sesepana 
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Sesepana  complayns  against  a  squaw 
called  Cuddusue  for  holding  his  pot 

Zackery  complaines  against  Wowinet 
for  not  Returning  a  borrowed  pot 

Tomasos  wiffe   complayned    against 
Roag  for  with  holding  her  pot 
The  mystery  increases  when  I  find  this 
opinion  written  in  the  court  records,  as 
sequel  to  a  decision  about  land :  — 

The  case  of  the  pot  is  thus  ended,  the 
pot  is  to  be  divided,  he  that  hath  the  pot 
must  pay  the  other  half  the  price. 
This  reads  as  if  the  court  had  been  en- 
gaged  in  a  game  of  poker. 

There  was  also  an  Indian  court,  whose 
acts  were  subject  to  review  by  the  English. 
For  what  special  purposes  it  was  formed, 
or  how  long  it  lasted,  does  not  appear. 
Evidence  that  it  existed  is  found  in  the 
appeals  from  it  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
records  of  the  English  court,  and  which 
show  that  it  did  not  stand  in  high  favor 
with  the  Indians.  In  June,  1677,  before  the 
English  court,  Obadiah  was  charged  "with 
resisting  the  authority  of  the  Indian  court 
in  Nantucket  in  that  he  came  with  several 

persons 
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persons  with  hem  and  endevord  to  Resque 
one  that  was  to  be  whipt  a  way  out  of  the 
constables  hands  —  also  he  fought  with  a 
padel,  using  Reviling  Speeches  against  the 
members  of  the  Court"  Obadiah  gave  as 
reason  for  his  conduct  that  "the  magis- 
trates are  not  Right  or  doe  not  that  which 
is  Just."  They  could  not  be  just  if  they 
were  like  the  Indian  magistrate  named 
Sasapane,  who  was  removed  from  his  place 
by  the  English  court "  for  being  drunck 
and  also  fighting." 

Quoquasha,  a  squaw,  appealed  to  the 
English  Court  concerning  "  goods  that  were 
taken  from  her  by  order  of  the  Indian  mag- 
istrates to  the  vallew  of  twenty  shillings 
and  six  pence ; "  the  court  directed  that  the 
goods  were  to  be  returned  to  the  squaw. 
Waquaqenaway  appealed  from  the  Indian 
court  "because  they  took  away  his  wheat 
to  buy  clothing  for  his  wife,  when  he  said 
he  was  willing  to  doe  it  himselfe."  The 
English  court  ordered  "  that  he  shall  have 
his  wheat  againe  and  shall  provide  his  wife 
clothing  according  to  a  man  of  his  Rancke." 
Sometimes   the   Indian   magistrates  were 

punished 
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punished  for  their  injustices,  as,  when 
Shanapetuck  complained  because  she  had 
been  whipped  "  for  gathering  gooseberries," 
the  English  court  ordered  "  that  those 
magestrats  Imqueness  and  Sam  shall  pay 
the  woman  ten  shillings." 

When  Indians  had  neither  money,  corn, 
oil,  nor  feathers  with  which  to  pay  their 
fines,  they  sometimes  pledged  a  canoe  as 
security.  The  records  of  the  year  1690 
say:  — 

Aspatchamo  in  open  Court  delivereth 
his  Canoe  unto  William  Worth  for 
secuerity  for  his  fine,  being  twenty  shil- 
lings, which  he  ingageth  to  pay  in  fish, 
and  William  Worth  engageth  to  pay  sd 
fine. 

When  they  were  unable  to  pay  anything 
they  were  sold  into  slavery ;  or  they  were 
bound  to  the  English,  or  to  the  sachems, 
in  a  servitude  which  was  equivalent  to  slav- 
ery. An  Indian  named  Moab,  convicted 
of  stealing  sheep,  was  condemned  "  to  serve 
John  Macy  three  years ; "  another  Indian, 
for  stealing  eighteen  sticks  of  whalebone, 
was  condemned  to  serve  Thomas  Macy 

seven 
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seven  years ;  Alewife,  convicted  of  stealing 
"  three  payles  of  strong  beer  one  Galon  of 
malases,  two  galons  of  Riim,"  was  con- 
demned to  serve  Nathaniel  Starbuck  and 
Peter  Coffin,  from  whom  the  goods  were 
stolen,  "the  time  of  six  whole  years."  It 
was  an  easy  way  of  securing  a  house  ser- 
vant, to  catch  an  Indian  in  the  act  of  theft 
Damaris,  an  Indian  girl  accused  of  "  steal- 
ing sundry  goods,"  valued  at  less  than 
five  pounds,  was  condemned  to  return  the 
goods,  pay  ten  pounds,  be  whipped  ten 
stripes,  and  to  serve  John  Gardner  four 
years. 

The  Indian  named  Coottas  stole  and 
killed  sheep ;  the  court  condemned  him  to 
pay  "  a  fine  of  fower  pound  and  ten  shil- 
lings or  to  ly  in  prison  tel  the  Court  do 
find  a  way  to  sell  him  for  payment "  of  the 
fine.  An  Indian  named  Jasper  came  up 
and  engaged  "  to  pay  in  to  the  Court  by 
next  harvest "  the  £\  los.,  and  thereupon 
Coottas  was  set  free.  The  next  year  he 
was  convicted  of  stealing  "  a  considerable 
quantity  of  Sheep."  The  record  says  that, 
as  "  the  court  find  him  very  Incouragable 

thare 
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thare  Sentance  is  that  he  Remeane  a  pris- 
oner in  mr  Starbucks  custody  till  opper- 
tunity  present  for  his  being  sold."  His 
confederate  thief,  named  Kessasume,  was 
condemned  to  "pay  thirty  shillings  pres- 
ently or  be  sold ;  and  if  he  Run  away  from 
his  master  then  he  is  to  be  whipt  every 
time  he  so  Runs  away."  As  Kessasume 
could  not  pay  "  presently,"  that  is,  on  the 
nail,  the  sachem  Wowinet  paid  the  fine  and 
took  him  "  as  a  servant." 

There  must  have  been  many  attempts 
to  get  free  from  this  slavery  by  escape  from 
the  island ;  for  it  was  ordered  in  the  year 
1670  that  every  Englishman  or  Indian 
shall  be  fined  twenty  shillings  who  "  shall 
carry  away  in  any  vessel  any  Indian  ser- 
vant off  this  Hand  without  an  order  from 
his  master  to  do  so." 


IV 


The  Dominion  of  the  Quakers 

"Would'st  thou  know,"  says  Charles 
Lamb,  "  what  true  peace  and  quiet  mean ; 
would'st  thou  find  a  refuge  from  the  noises 
and  clamors  of  the  multitude;  would'st 
thou  enjoy  at  once  solitude  and  society; 
would'st  thou  possess  the  depth  of  thine 
own  spirit  in  stillness,  without  being  shut 
out  from  the  consolatory  faces  of  thy  spe- 
cies? Come  with  me  into  a  Quakers' 
Meeting." 

The  Quaker  meeting-house  of  Nantucket 
was  an  unpainted  building,  as  destitute  of 
external  ornament  as  a  farmer's  barn.  It 
was  painfully  simple  within ;  the  smooth 
pine  benches  had  been  so  frequently  washed 
that  they  were  as  clean  as  a  scrubbing- 
board ;  the  floor  was  sprinkled  with  white 
sand ;  there  were  no  cobwebs  on  the  win- 
dows;  there  was  no  dust  in  the  corners. 
The  worshipers  came  in  softly,  and  when 

they 
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they  were  seated  the  stillness  of  the  house 
was  like  the  stillness  of  a  desert. 

If  it  was  **  a  first  day,"  the  women  were 
dressed  in  silks,  satins,  and  camlets  of  quiet 
colors,  —  brown,  gray,  and  white ;  the  men 
were  dressed  in  broadcloths  of  the  same 
hues,  wearing  their  hats,  which  they  re- 
moved only  during  prayer.  Girls  were 
dressed  like  matrons;  and  they  naturally 
felt  that  the  sober  apparel  and  emotion- 
less habits  of  Quakerism  were  a  restraint 
upon  their  lives,  tempting  them  at  times  to 
turn  away  dissatisfied  with  the  universal 
calm.^ 

Now  and  then  the  trembling  voice  of  a 
woman  was  heard,  rising  gently  out  of  the 

congregation, 

1  In  early  times  Quakers  did  not  wear  a  uniformly  plain 
apparel.  George  Fox,  the  apostle  of  Quakerism,  bought  a 
scarlet  gown  for  his  wife,  and  she  adorned  herself  with  laces 
and  gay  ribbons;  his  daughter  was  particular  to  have  her 
gowns  made  '*  very  civil  and  as  usually  worn."  Quaker  girls 
of  those  times  wore  blue  stockings,  red  petticoats,  and  bright- 
colored  aprons.  In  love  emotions  there  was  a  warmth  corre- 
sponding with  the  colors  of  the  clothing.  It  was  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago  when  Thomas  Lower,  loving  Mary 
Fell,  wrote  to  her :  "  Now,  my  dearest,  to  whom  my  heart  is 
perfectly  united,  do  I  heartily  embrace  thee  in  the  arms  of 
pure  affection  and  seal  it  unto  thee  with  the  lips  of  Truth." 
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congregation,  offering  a  few  words, "  as  the 
spirit  moveth,"  on  a  chance  that  they  "  may 
suit  the  condition  of  some  one  present." 
Sometimes  the  assembly  remained  mute 
during  the  hour  of  worship,  and  this  "  silent 
waiting  on  God  "  might  continue  Sunday 
after  Sunday. 

The  early  Quakers  of  Nantucket  were 
noted  for  exactness  in  religious  knowledge ; 
for  habits  of  order,  prudence,  and  thrift ; 
and  for  careful  attention  to  the  intellectual 
education  of  their  children.  Some  of  them 
were  born  into  Quakerism,  some  were  con- 
verted to  it,  and  some  assumed  it  under 
a  pressure  of  circumstance ;  for  wherever 
the  Quakers  of  colonial  times  became  nu- 
merous, the  power  of  their  inexpensive 
religion  was  felt,  because  it  suited  the  fru- 
gal habits  of  those  who  had  no  affinity  with 
other  sects.  Curiosity  led  them  into  the 
meetings,  and  without  effort  or  persuasion 
they  accepted  the  faith  and  the  speech  of 

the  Quakers.^ 

In 

1  "  You  professors  nicknamed  us  by  the  name  of  Quakers  in 
the  year  1650,  which  name  one  Bennet  of  Derby  gave  us  when 
he  cast  us  into  prison,  .  .  .  who  was  the  first  that  called  us 

Quakers 
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In  the  year  1701,  John  Richardson,  a 
Quaker  preacher  from  England,  accom- 
panied by  Public  Friends,  as  they  were 
called,  came  to  Nantucket  in  a  sloop  from 
Newport.  Peleg  Slocum,  the  Quaker  cap- 
tain of  the  sloop,  losing  his  course  in  a 
summer  fog,  ran  her  ashore  on  an  uninhab- 
ited part  of  the  island,  where  the  company 
remained  all  night.  The  next  morning 
they  ascended  a  bluff  and  discovered  many 
people  approaching  them,  for  the  sloop  had 
been  seen,  and  was  suspected  to  be  a  French 
vessel  bringing  armed  men  to  invade  the 
island.^  John  Richardson  advanced,  hold- 
ing 

Quakers  because  I  bid  them  tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord." 
—  George  Fox. 

1  There  was  war  between  England  and  France,  and  Nan- 
tucket had  been  already  invaded  by  French  privateers  from 
the  West  Indies.  John  Gardner  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Massachusetts :  — 

WoRSHiPPFULL  Sir — This  is  to  enform  you  that  this  night 
the  ffrench  landed  on  our  Island,  plunderd  one  House  and 
corred  away  a  man  &  his  son  and  are  now  about  the  Island, 
of  what  sort  I  know  not,  it  is  but  a  small  vessell.  They  said 
at  the  House  there  was  2  more  of  which  we  know  not 

We  thot  Good  so  far  to  signifie  that  by  post  out  to  Boston 
which  is  all  in  haste.  Your  Servant 

John  Gardner 

'   Nantucket,  the 

3d  day  of  May  1695. 
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ing  out  his  arms,  and  said  that  he  and  his 
companions  had  come  to  visit  the  island  in 
the  love  of  God, 

Foremost  of  these  Nantucket  people  was 
a  woman  named  Mary  Starbuck,  the  mo- 
ther of  four  sons  and  six  daughters.  Of 
all  the  women  of  colonial  times  who  were 
influential  in  public  affairs,  she  stands  pre- 
eminent. But  little  was  known  of  her 
beyond  the  horizon  of  Nantucket,  for  she 
lived  in  a  period  when  the  towns  of  New 
England  were  as  isolated  as  if  they  were 
islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Richardson 
met  her  in  the  house  of  one  of  her  sons. 
He  says  in  his  journal :  "  Mary  Starbuck 
came  in,  whom  the  islanders  esteem  as  a 
judge  among  them  for  little  of  moment  is 
done  without  her.  At  the  first  sight  of  her 
it  sprang  to  my  heart  —  *  To  this  woman 
is  the  everlasting  love  of  God.'  I  looked 
upon  her  as  a  woman  that  bore  some  sway 
on  the  island ;  and  so  I  said  to  her,  *  We 
are  come  in  the  love  of  God  to  visit  you  if 
you  are  willing  to  let  us  have  some  meet- 
mgs. 

When  he  asked,  "  Where  shall  the  meet- 
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ings  be  ? "  she  paused  awhile,  and  then  re- 
plied, "  I  think  at  our  house."  The  order 
of  her  house,  says  Richardson's  journal, 
"  was  such  in  all  parts  thereof  as  I  had 
not  seen  the  like  before;  the  large  and 
bright-rubbed  room  was  set  with  suitable 
seats  or  chairs  for  a  meeting,  so  that  I  did 
not  see  anything  wanting  according  to 
place  but  something  to  stand  on,  for  I  was 
not  free  to  set  my  feet  upon  the  fine  cane 
chair  lest  I  should  break  it."  During  the 
service  Mary  Starbuck  "  strove  against  the 
testimony,  sometimes  looking  up  in  my 
face  with  a  pale  and  then  with  a  more 
ruddy  complexion.  When  she  could  no 
longer  contain  she  lifted  up  her  voice  and 
wept.  She  stood  up  and  held  out  her 
hand,  and  spoke  tremblingly  and  said  — 
*  All  that  ever  we  have  done  is  pulled  down 
this  day,  and  this  is  the  everlasting  truth.* " 
Four  years  later,  a  Quaker  missionary 
named  Thomas  Story  visited  Nantucket. 
He  wrote  in  his  journal  that  there  were 
no  settled  religious  teachers  of  any  kind 
on  the  island ;  that  several  "  had  made 
attempts  upon  the  people,  but  were  disap- 
pointed, 
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pointed,  for  there  was  one  Nathaniel  Star- 
buck  whose  wife  was  a  wise  discreet  woman 
well  read  in  the  scriptures,  and  not  attached 
to  any  sect,  but  was  in  great  reputation 
throughout  the  island  for  her  knowledge 
in  matters  of  religion ;  and  an  oracle,  in  so 
much  that  they  would  not  do  anything 
without  her  advice  and  consent  thereon. 
.  .  .  One  night  my  sleep  was  taken  away 
from  me  under  a  concern  of  mind  for  the 
settlement  of  a  meeting.  The  chief  in- 
strument pointed  to  in  my  thoughts  for 
this  service  was  Mary  Starbuck  to  whom 
I  made  it  known.  I  proposed  it  likewise 
to  her  children ;  being  all  convinced  of 
the  Truth,  they  were  ready  to  embrace  the 
proposal." 

She  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  pros- 
perity of  the  work  which  she  undertook, 
and  then  it  was  written  in  the  town  book : 
"Mary  Starbuck  departed  this  life  ye  13 
day  of  ye  12  mo.  1 7 1 9,  in  ye  74  year  of  her 
age,  and  was  decently  buried  in  Friends 
burying  ground."  I  have  found  no  per- 
sonal memorials  of  her  save  this  letter, 
which  she  wrote  to  a  grandchild,  Eliza  Gor- 

ham, 
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ham,  in  Boston,  who  had  suffered  losses  by 
fire: — 

Nantucket  ye  17.  ist  mo.  17 14. 

Dear  Child  Eliz  —  These  few  lines 
may  certifie  thee  that  thou  art  often  in 
my  remembrance  with  thy  dear  hus- 
band &  children ;  with  breathings  to  the 
Lord  for  you  that  his  presence  may  be 
with  you  that  therein  you  may  find  rest 
in  all  your  visitations  &  trials ;  as  also 
that  here  is  a  trunk  fil'd  with  goods, 
which  is  intended  to  be  put  on  board 
Ebenezer  Stuart's  vessell,  which  are 
several  tokens  from  thy  friends,  which 
thou  mayest  particularly  see  by  these 
little  minutes  here  inclosed  &  by  some 
other  marks  that  are  upon  the  things  — 
thy  Aunt  Dorcas  is  a  new  piece  of  oxen- 
V-  brigs,  thy  aunt  Dinas  is  a  pair  of  blankets, 
thy  Grandfather  intends  to  send  thee  a 
barrell  of  mutton,  but  it  is  not  all  his  own 
for  cousin  James  sent  hither  1 7  pieces ; 
cousin  James  said  he  intended  to  send 
thee  2  or  3  bushels  of  corn ;  there  is  like- 
wise sent  from  our  womens  meeting  7 
pounds  which  thy  uncle  Jethro  said  he 

would 
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would  give  an  order  for  thee  to  take  at 
Boston;  sister  James  told  me  she  in- 
tended to  send  thee  2  bushells  of  corn  & 
some  wool,  &  likewise  said  that  justice 
Worth  said  that  he  would  send  some 
corn.  More  meat  &  corn  will  be  sent 
which  will  be  in  greater  quantities  which 
thy  uncle  J e thro  Starbuck  will  give  thee 
an  account  of  or  to  thy  Husband.  I 
should  have  been  glad  if  he  had  come 
over  with  Stuart,  but  I  hope  we  shall  see 
him  this  summer  if  not  both  of  you.  So 
with  my  kind  love  to  thee  thy  Husband  & 
children  &  to  all  friends,  committing  you 
to  the  protection  of  the  almighty  who 
is  the  wise  dispenser  of  all  things,  I  re- 
main thy  affectionate  Grandmother  — 

Mary  Starbuck. 
The  conversion  of  Mary  Starbuck  and 
her  children  was  the  beginning  of  Qua- 
kerism on  Nantucket.  A  majority  of  the 
islanders,  influenced  by  this  woman,  were 
opposed  to  a  hired  ministry,  as  being  con- 
trary  to  the  practice  of  the  apostles ;  but 
she  consented  that  when  a  "  hireling  minis- 
ter "  came  to  the  island,  and  was  agreeable 

to 
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to  the  people,  and  stayed  some  time,  and 
took  pains  to  benefit  them,  the  people  might 
give  what  they  pleased  for  his  sustenance, 
—  "such  as  Indian  corn  or  other  provi- 
sions, as  they  happened  to  have  at  the 
time  to  spare,  and  wool  for  clotliing,  but 
nothing  certain  or  settled."  * 

In  her  house  the  Quaker  church  was 
formed,  and  there  it  worshiped  for  four 
years.  A  record  book  was  bought  in 
April,  1 708,  and  the  first  writing  in  it  was 
a  petition  to  the  Rhode  Island  Yearly. 
Meeting  "  to  be  joined  unto  "  some  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  and  to  have  on  Nantucket 
"  a  general  meeting  of  worship  once  in  ye 
year;"  which  acts  were  to  make  a  con- 
nection with  the  Quaker  societies  of  New 
England. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  agreed  "  to  take 
care  for  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  lot  to  set  a 
meeting-house  on  &  for  a  burial  ground." 

Patience 

1  William  Penn  exhorted  Quakers  to  ''  cultivate  a  universal 
spirit/'  because  recognizing  the  universality  of  Divine  spiritual 
visitation.  And  this  sense  of  the  priesthood  of  the  individual 
man,  and  of  every  one's  responsibility  direct  to  God,  led  the 
Quaker  to  object  to  all  hierarchical  or  priestly  assumptions. 
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Patience  Gardner,  Ann  Barnard,  and  Mir- 
iam Worth  were  "appointed  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  children  in  meeting,"  —  a 
more  suitable  appointment  than  was  cus- 
tomary in  the  Puritan  churches  of  New 
England,  where  this  duty  was  assigned  to 
men.  Next  year,  they  agreed  to  build  the 
meeting-house  "  as  fast  as  we  can ; "  eight 
years  later,  they  paid  Jabez  Macy  for  en- 
larging it  "  by  adding  twenty  feet  more  in 
length ;  "  and  the  congregation  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that,  in  the  year  1730, 
men  were  selected  "  to  make  choyce  of  a 
place  to  set  a  new  meeting  house  on." 
This  house  was  built  during  the  next  year, 
and  was  paid  for  as  soon  as  it  was  finished. 
From  its  beginning  the  church  had 
money  in  hand,  and  was  liberal  in  gifts 
to  help  its  poor  and  to  maintain  its  faith. 
At  every  Monthly  Meeting  "  to  inspect  ye 
affairs  of  ye  Church,"  or,  as  the  records 
sometimes  say,  "  to  inspect  ye  affairs  of 
Truth,"  shillings  and  sixpences  were  col- 
lected "  for  ye  servise  &  use  of  Friends." 
Out  of  the  meeting's  stock  thus  collected, 
five  pounds  were  given  to  help  to  build 
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a  meeting-house  in  Providence  town ;  five 
pounds  to  help  to  build  one  at  Smithfield ; 
two  pounds  to  help  "  ye  purchase  of  a  Cer- 
tain piece  of  land  at  boston  "  for  a  meeting- 
house ;  twelve  pounds  were  given  "  for  ye 
procuring  an  unjust  law  made  null  and 
voyd  whereby  Friends  suffer  much  in  the 
loss  of  their  goods ;  "  money  was  paid  "  for 
Friends  passages  from  the  main  to  our 
meetings ; "  fifteen  pounds  were  given  to 
Thomas  Hathaway  "  towards  repairing  his 
loss  of  his  house  by  fire;"  four  pounds 
were  given  to  Joseph  Hamlin,  "  he  being 
poor  and  craving  help  ;'*  twenty  pounds 
were  sent  to  England  to  get  the  disappro- 
val of  "  a  law  in  New  England  by  which 
Friends  suffer  persecution  and  are  greatly 
oprest  by  ye  presbitereans." 

The  time  for  opening  the  book  of  disci- 
pline came  soon  to  this  little  church.  Let 
us  read  from  its  records  of  May,  1 708 : 
"Our  visitors  having  treated  with  Sarah 
Darling  respecting  her  marrying  with  a 
man  of  another  persuasion,  and  dont  find 
any  disposition  in  her  to  condemn  herself, 
It  is  the  judgement  of  the  meeting  that 

she 
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she  be  set  aside."  And  let  us  read  from 
the  records  of  April,  1709:  "  Phebe  wife  of 
George  Bunker  is  set  aside  for  going  with 
another  man.  Eunice  Alley  is  set  aside 
for  marrying  contrary  to  the  good  order  of 
Friends  and  refusing  to  give  satisfaction." 
But  Lois  Lacey  and  Lydia  Folger,  who 
were  guilty  of  the  same  transgression,  stood 
up  in  meeting  and  told  of  their  sorrow 
and  were  forgiven.  So,  too,  with  William 
Swayne,  who,  to  save  himself  from  disown- 
ment  by  the  Quaker  church,  confessed  his 
sins,  "  for  which,"  he  said,  "  I  am  truly 
sorry  &  begg  pardon  of  God,  desiring  also 
to  be  forgiven  by  his  people  whom  I  have 
grieved,  brought  truble  &  reproch  upon  by 
my  scandelouse  behaviour.  I  do  Declare 
yt  if  I  had  kept  to  ye  Light  &  Truth  as 
held  &  profesed  by  ye  people  called  Qua- 
kers it  would  have  preserved  me  out  of 
yt  evil."  ^  Other  acts  besides  immoralities 
were  punished  by  disownment.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Quaker  Society  forbade  its 
members  to  contend  with  each  other  in  law- 
suits; 

^  Records  of  the  Quaker  Society,  October,  17 15. 
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suits ;  and  when  Stephen  Hussey,  who  had 
become  a  notorious  plaintiff  in  the  courts, 
had  caused  the  arrest  of  three  of  the  town's 
trustees,  and  expressed  no  regret  for  his  ac- 
tion, the  church  immediately  disowned  him. 
Although  many  of  the  Quakers  of  Nan- 
tucket were  slaveholders,  the  church  delib- 
erately recorded  this  opinion  about  slavery 
in  June,  1716:  "It  was  ye  sence  &  judge- 
ment of  this  meeting  that  it  is  not  agree- 
able to  Truth  for  Friends  to  purchase 
slaves  &  keep  them  term  of  life."  This 
ambiguous  opinion  exhibited  the  worldly 
shrewdness  of  Quakerism.  It  did  not  con- 
demn slavery  as  a  sin ;  it  merely  protested 
in  a  mild  manner  against  the  purchase 
of  more  slaves,  and  the  keeping  a  slave 
during  the  "  term  of  life."  It  fell  short  of 
the  general  sentiment  about  slavery  exist- 
ing in  other  parts  of  New  England  at  that 
time.  In  the  year  1701,  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton instructed  its  representatives  at  the 
General  Court  to  use  their  influence  to 
procure  the  abolishment  of  slavery.  The 
Quakers  had  no  thought  of  its  abolition. 
Indian  and  African  slaves  were  valued  as 

merchandise 
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merchandise  in  their  inventories,  and  were 
mentioned  as  in  their  possession,  down  to 
the  end  of  the  colonial  period.  Stephen 
Hussey's  will,  made  in  the  year  1716,  be- 
queathed — 

To  my  wife  a  negro  woman  named 
Sarah. 

To  my  son  Silvanus  a  negro  boy 
named  Mark. 

To  my  daughter  Theodata  a  negro 
girl  named  Dorothy. 
The  Quaker  church  records  of  the  year 
1760  say:  — 

We  have  treated  with  Timothy  Fol- 
ger  and  he  says  that  he  is  bound  over 
the  sea  and  is  determined,  before  his 
departure,  to  put  his  negro  girl  in  a  posi- 
tion of  living  free  at  twenty-five  years  of 
age. 

The  account  book  of  William  Rotch, 
Quaker  merchant,  says,  that  in  August, 
1770,  he  paid  "  the  cost  and  court  charges 
on  my  negro  George  for  stealing  three 
geese." 

The  Quaker  church  showed  its  worldly 
shrewdness,  also,  in  giving  an  opinion  about 

the 
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the  wearing  of  periwigs.  A  Rhode  Island 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  year  1 72 1  advised 
a  general  examination  of  the  question, 
"  What  method  or  measure  may  be  most 
easy  and  effectual  to  prevent  Friends  wear- 
ing extravagant  wiggs  ? "  The  opinion  of 
the  Nantucket  meeting,  given  a  year  later, 
was  evidently  not  intended  as  an  offense  to 
its  wig-wearing  members :  — 

That  all  such  who  propose  they  have 
need  of  a  wigg  ought  to  take  ye  advice 
&  approbation   of  ye  visitors  of  their 
meetings  before  they  proceed  to  get  one. 
.  .  .  That  all  be  careful  not  in  a  careless 
or  overly  minde  to  cutt  off  their  hair 
(which  was  given  them  for  a  covering) 
to  put  on  a  wigg  or  indecent  capp  which 
has  been  a  gaining  practice  to  ye  Trou- 
ble of  many  earnest  Friends. 
Having  satisfied  their  consciences  by  this 
recorded  opinion,  the  Quakers  expressed 
some  concern  about  the  renewed  activity 
of  their  neighbor,  the  little  Presbyterian 
society,  which  for  some  time  had  been  in  a 
comatose  state ;  and  they  threw  a  stone  at 
it  by  affirming  "  our  antient  &  christian 

testimony 
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testimony  against  paying  towards  ye  main- 
tenance  of  a  hireling  ministry." 

In  the  Quaker  society,  love,  courting, 
and  marriage  were  regulated,  so  far  as  was 
possible,  by  the  Book  of  Discipline.  The 
man  and  the  woman  intending  marriage 
were  required  to  declare  their  intentions 
to  the  Monthly  Meeting.  In  the  silence 
of  this  assembly  the  man  rises  and  says, 
for  example,  "  I  intend  to  take  Margaret 
Gardner  to  be  my  wife  if  the  Lord  per- 
mit ; "  then  Margaret  rises  and  says,  "  I 
intend  to  take  Jonathan  Folger  to  be  my 
husband  if  the  Lord  permit."  From  that 
moment,  as  the  book  declares,  "they  do 
not  dwell  in  the  same  house  together  until 
the  marriage  is  consumated."  A  com- 
mittee is  then  appointed  to  ascertain  "  the 
conversation  and  clearness  of  the  parties ; " 
to  ascertain  if  either  of  them  has  previously 
made  an  engagement  to  marry,  or  has  had 
any  entanglements  with  men  or  women. 
If  the  report  of  these  inspectors  is  favor- 
able, "the  continuance  of  their  intention 
of  marriage"  is  permitted,  and   they  are 

said 
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said  to  have  "passed  meeting."  But  the 
inspectors'  report  sometimes  disclosed 
unpleasant  facts.  For  example :  "  Robert 
Gardner  and  Judith  Folger  appeared  be- 
fore the  meeting  and  declared  their  inten- 
tions of  marriage.  Elihu  Coleman  and 
Benjamin  Barney  were  appointed  to  inquire 
into  Robert  Gardner's  clearness  from  other 
women."  ^  The  committee  reported :  "  We 
do  not  find  that  he  is  altogether  clear, 
there  being  a  scandalous  report  of  him  on 
ye  accusation  of  a  young  woman."  For 
this  he  offered  to  condemn  himself,  and 
after  his  condemnation  had  been  read  in 
meeting  he  was  allowed  to  marry  Judith 
Folger.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
usual  way  of  getting  out  of  a  sinful  mire. 
When  Mary  Paddock  was  about  to  marry 
Francis  Swaine,  the  committee  to  examine 
into  their  clearness  made  a  very  unfavora- 
ble report.  The  two  stood  up  in  the  meet- 
ing of  next  first  day  and  read  a  self-con- 
demnation by  which  their  sin  was  to  be 
expiated,   and   the  queasy  conscience  of 

Quaker 

^  Records  of  the  Qaaker  Society,  a.  d.  1729. 
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Quaker  society  was  to  be  appeased.  It  was 
simply  this :  "  Friends,  we  are  very  sorry 
for  our  transgression,  and  desire  mercy 
from  God,  and  beg  forgiveness  of  the 
people  of  God  whom  we  have  offended." 
Then  the  past  was  buried,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  marry. 

Marriages  were  made  in  the  meeting- 
house before  witnesses,  who  subscribed 
their  names  to  a  certificate  of  the  act. 
George  Fox,  the  apostle  of  Quakerism, 
said,  "  We  marry  none,  but  are  witnesses 
of  it."  He  taught  that  marriage  is  "  God's 
joining,  not  man's ; "  that  no  human  priest- 
hood,  no  "  man-made  minister,"  had  a  right 
to  perform  the  ceremony,  which  was  like 
a  piece  of  simple  machinery.  There  were 
no  orange  blossoms,  no  music,  no  veils,  no 
gifts.  Alongside  the  bridegroom  were 
placed  "  two  judicious,  grave  and  weighty 
men,"  and  alongside  the  bride  were  "  two 
such  women,"  as  the  book  calls  them,  whose 
faces  may  have  been  solemn  enough  for 
a  funeral.  At  the  proper  moment  these 
guardians  told  the  young  man  and  the 
young  woman  to  stand  up.     Rising  and 

taking 
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taking  each  other  by  the  hand,  the  man 
said,  '*  in  an  audible  and  solemn  manner," 
as  required  by  the  book,  "  I  take  this 
woman  to  be  my  wife,  promising  through 
divine  assistance  to  be  unto  her  a  loving 
and  faithful  husband  until  it  shall  please 
the  Lord  by  death  to  separate  us;"  the 
woman  then  repeated  similar  words  re- 
specting  the  man,  and  thus  they  became 
husband  and  wife. 

No  one  kissed  the  bride,  no  one  smiled 
as  if  heartily  approving  the  marriage ;  and 
as  she  retired  from  the  silent  meeting- 
house, no  one  threw  the  slipper  with  which 
she  was  to  stroke  down  her  husband,  as 
Omphale  stroked  the  head  of  Hercules 
with  her  sandal  when  he  became  unruly. 
They  hastened  to  a  place  where,  with  only 
their  intimate  friends,  they  enjoyed  a  cele- 
bration of  the  marriage.  But  even  to  this 
retreat  the  Quaker  meeting  sent  its  spies 
to  see  if  the  joyousness  was  decent  and 
orderly.  I  quote  an  illustration  from  the 
church  records  of  the  year  1769:  — 

"The  members  appointed  to  attend 
Francis  Barnard's  marriage  make  return 

that 
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that  it  was  pretty  well  conducted  except- 
ing that  some  of  the  young  people  were 
very  disorderly ;  whereupon  William  Coffin 
&  Samuel  Starbuck  are  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  case."  They  reported  "  that 
they  have  treated  with  the  young  man  and 
with  the  master  of  the  house  where  the 
entertainment  was,  who  say  they  disallow 
of  such  disorders  &  hope  to  be  more  care- 
ful in  the  future." 

The  records  do  not  describe  that  "  very 
disorderly"  conduct  which  the  spies  dis- 
covered; but,  however  disorderly,  it  was 
probably  nothing  more  than  a  spontane- 
ous outburst  of  joy  for  their  brief  freedom 
from  the  shackles  of  Quakerism. 

Many  of  the  marriageable  girls  of  Nan- 
tucket were  born  into  the  Quaker  society, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  a  young  man  of 
"  the  world's  people  "  to  ask  for  admission, 
or,  as  the  phrase  was,  "  to  be  taken  under 
the  care  of  Friends,"  if  he  would  take 
under  his  own  care  the  blooming  young 
•  Quakeress  upon  whom  his  aflfection  had 
been  fixed.  Joseph  Nichols,  for  example, 
declaring  his  desire  "to   be   taken  under 

direction 
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direction  and  care/'  is  admitted ;  and  soon 
thereafter  his  intention  of  marriage  with 
Mary  Ann  Barnard  is  announced  in  meet- 
ing. 

Discipline  in  the  Quaker  church  was 
never  relaxed.  The  members  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  mysterious  surveillance  which 
was  alert  to  catch  every  rumor,  and  to  un- 
cover every  act  offensive  to  what  was  called 
"  the  good  order  of  Truth."  The  necessity 
frequently  arising  for  an  exercise  of  disci- 
pline was  doubtless  painful  to  those  of  the 
communion  who  strove  to  maintain  its 
reputation  for  purity  and  sobriety.  But 
their  theory  of  a  righteous  life  was  ill-fitted 
to  struggle  with  all  the  evil  tendencies  of 
human  nature ;  and  this  fact  was  acknow- 
ledged when  forgiveness  was  offered  and 
"  unity  was  restored  "  to  penitent  sinners. 
Some  were  so  bold  that  they  would  not 
make  their  repentance  to  an  assembly 
which  assumed  the  divine  right  to  forgive. 
Such  was  the  case  of  Rebecca  Bunker,  the 
wife  of  George  Folger,  of  whom  the  visit- 
ors reported :  "  Not  being  able  to  come  at 
her  we  treated  with  her  mother  and  she 

told 
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told  US  she  had  consulted  with  her  daugh- 
ter and  she  had  rather  be  disowned  than 
to  make  them  any  satisfaction  "  for  her  im- 
moral offenses. 

Of  the  many  meetings  of  the  society, 
designated  by  various  names,  one  was 
called  the  Select  Meeting.  It  was  com- 
posed of  ministers  and  elders  of  both  sexes, 
selected  because  their  lives  and  conversa- 
tions were  "  clean  and  blameless  amongst 
men,"  because  they  were  "  sound  in  word 
and  doctrine,"  and  "in  unity  one  with 
another."  When  a  man  or  a  woman  was 
found  to  give  testimony  in  an  acceptable 
manner,  and  appeared  to  be  "duly  an- 
nointed  and  qualified,"  the  Select  Meeting 
approved  such  a  one  as  a  minister  or  as 
an  elder,  and  referred  the  nomination  to 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings.  The 
society  was  greatly  troubled  when  it  be- 
came necessary  to  discipline  these  trusted 
teachers;  as,  in  July,  1725,  it  called  up 
Stephen  Wilcock  for  his  disorderly  walk- 
ing, which,  as  the  record  says,  "  hath  been 
to  yt  degree  yt  his  testimony  is  become 
inconsistent  &  burdensome  to  ye  meeting ; 

& 
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&  ye  meeting  having  had  a  sence  of  his 
being  not  fitt  to  preach,  Nathaniel  Starbuck 
and  Batchellor  Hussey  are  desired  to  go  to 
him  &  let  him  know  yt  ye  meeting  desires 
he  would  be  silent  and  not  offer  his  gift." 
It  was  recorded  in  the  year  1760  that  a 
preacher,  John  Macy  by  name,  "  delivered 
in  meeting  several  censures  which  are  dis- 
orderly, and  he  asserted  divine  authority 
for  a  fact  which  proved  to  be  not  so."  He 
said  he  was  willing  "  to  make  a  verbal  ac- 
knowledgment in  meeting  of  the  miss  he 
made  in  asserting  divine  authority."  This 
was  not  satisfactory,  and  three  months  later 
his  career  as  a  preacher  was  ended  by  this 
brief  record :  "  John  Macy  to  bear  no  more 
publick  testimony."  According  to  tradi- 
tion, the  real  offense  of  this  minister  was 
too  many  visits  to  the  Presbyterian  priest. 
When  Boswell  told  Dr.  Johnson  that  he 
"  had  been  that  morning  at  a  meeting  of 
the  people  called  Quakers,"  where  he  heard 
a  woman  preach,  Johnson  replied :  "  Sir,  a 
woman's  preaching  is  like  a  dog's  walking 
on  his  hind  legs.  It  is  not  done  well,  but 
you  are  surprised  to  find  it  done  at  all." 

Women 
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Women  preachers  often  visited  the  Nan- 
tucket meeting/  On  winter  Sundays  there 
was  a  wood  fire  in  the  chimney  at  each 
end  of  the  meeting-house,  but  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  the  worshipers  to  keep  themselves 
warm.  Women  carried  foot-stoves,  and 
filled  them  with  coals  from  the  fireplaces 
before  taking  their  seats.  Tradition  tells 
of  a  woman  preacher  from  England  who 
visited  Nantucket  in  midwinter,  when  the 
meeting-house  was  so  cold  that  women 
were  constantly  going  to  the  fireplaces  to 
refill  their  stoves.  This  confusion  shocked 
her  sense  of  propriety,  and  she  arose  and 
said :  "  Friends,  when  I  came  here  I  ex- 
pected to  find  a  race  of  hardy  women,  able 
to  endure  cold,  but  I  see  you  are  not  so ; 
and  I  have  felt  while  sitting  with  you  that 
before  I  would  disturb  a  religious  meet- 
ing like  this,  by  going  to  the  fire  so  often, 
I   would  come  to  meeting  with  my  feet 

wrapped 

1  Women  preachers  were  recognized  by  the  Quaker  church, 
because  it  was  not  thought  proper  for  human  wisdom  to  deter- 
mine through  whom  the  Spirit  should  speak.  "  The  spirit  of 
man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord,"  was  often  quoted  from  the 
Book  of  Proverbs ;  the  evidence  of  Divine  authority  was  "  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit." 


\ 
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wrapped  in  sheepskins."  Then  a  woman 
arose  and  deliberately  walked  to  the  fire- 
place, slammed  her  foot-stove  on  the  hearth, 
took  the  tongs,  knocked  off  a  bed  of  coals 
from  the  logs,  filled  her  stove,  and  walked 
back  to  her  seat,  with  an  action  as  if  to  say, 
"  That 's  for  thee  I " 

Thomas  Chalkley,  a  Quaker  minister 
who  visited  Nantucket  in  the  year  1737, 
says  in  his  journal :  "  The  people  live  in  such 
a  way  that  lawyers  who  plead  for  money, 
and  doctors  who  prescribe  for  money,  and 
preachers  who  preach  for  money  have  no 
employment  on  the  island."  This  was  the 
scrimping  condition  of  living  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Quaker  society,  which 
had  become  the  popular  form  of  religious 
life ;  cheap  in  its  cost,  easy  in  its  profession, 
it  now  numbered  a  thousand  members, 
nearly  nine  tenths  of  the  English  popula- 
tion. In  the  year  1755,  it  numbered  two 
thousand,  and  included  the  wealthiest  peo- 
ple. Samuel  Fothergill,  a  Quaker  preacher 
who  visited  Nantucket  in  that  year,  says  in 
his  journal :  "  As  the  richest  of  the  inhab- 
itants embraced  the  principles  of  Truth 

from 
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from  conviction,  the  others  thought  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  a  priest  would  be 
too  heavy  for  them,  and  they  have  turned 
Quakers  to  save  money." 

In  the  mechanism  of  political  life  there 
was  no  place  for  the  faithful  Quaker.  His 
principles  forbade  him  to  acknowledge  any 
duty  to  the  state.  He  refused  to  fight,  or 
take  up  arms  to  defend  the  flag  under 
whose  protection  he  was  living,  nor  would 
he  voluntarily  pay  any  part  of  the  cost  of 
employing  soldiers  and  sailors  to  defend  it. 

"  I  do  not  see,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
"that  fighting  is  absolutely  forbidden  in 
Scripture." 

"  The  Quakers  say  it  is,"  replied  Boswell ; 
"  *  unto  him  that  smiteth  thee  on  one  cheek, 
offer  him  also  the  other.' " 

"  But  stay,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  the  text 
is  meant  only  to  have  the  effect  of  moder- 
ating passions.  We  see  this  from  the  con- 
text, where  there  are  other  recommenda- 
tions which  I  warrant  you  the  Quakers  will 
not  take  literally ;  as,  for  instance,  *  From 
him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not 
thou  away.'     Let  a  man  whose  credit  is 

bad 
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come  to  a  Quaker  and  say,  'Well,  sir, 
lend  me  a  hundred  pounds,'  he  '!1  find  him 
as  unwilling  as  any  other  man.  So  in  1 745, 
my  friend,  Tom  Cumming  the  Quaker,  said 
he  would  not  fight,  but  he  would  drive  an 
ammunition  cart." 

"A  Quaker,"  says  Coleridge  in  his  "Ta- 
ble Talk,"  "  is  made  up  of  ice  and  flame. 
He  has  no  mean  temperature.  Hence  he  is 
rarely  interested  about  any  public  measure 
but  he  becomes  a  fanatic,  and  oversteps, 
in  his  irrespective  zeal,  every  decency  and 
every  right  opposed  to  his  course." 

In  the  year  1 757,  a  tax  was  levied  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Nantucket  for  expenses  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  A  part  of  this 
tax  was  known  as  "soldiers  money ; "  and,  as 
many  Quakers  refused  to  pay  it,  the  town 
tax-collector  distrained  it  The  Quaker 
church  records  give  this  "  account  of  what 
has  been  taken  from  Friends  to  pay  that 
part  of  the  tax  called  soldiers  money:  " — 

from  Jethro  Folger ;  four  silver 

spoons  ;^2.i8.ii 

other  silver  spoons  1 3.  3 

from  John  Macy ;  sundry  pew- 
ter 
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ter  things  and  looking  glass, 

worth  I.I 2,  o 

from  Silvanus  Worth ;  oval  ta^ 
ble  and  pair  of  hand  irons 
worth  2.  4.  o 

2  pewter  platters  worth  9.  9 

from  Nathaniel  Coleman ;  one 

silver  spoon  10.  o 

from  William  Hussey ;  one  sil- 
ver pepper  box  1.12.  o 

from  Barnabas  Coleman ;  3  sil- 
ver spoons  1. 1 6.  4 

from  William  Russell ;  i  silver 

cup  2.  8.  o 

from  Joseph  Russell;  i  silver 

cup  &  spoon  2.13.  9 

from  Jonathan  Gardner ;  i  oval 
table,  I  pair  hand  irons,  4 
chairs,  all  worth  2.12.  o 

from  Nathaniel   Gardner;   six 

silver  spoons  3.  3.  4 

from  William  Starbuck;  three 

silver  spoons  i.   o.  o 

In  the  year  1772,  Stephen  Hussey,  a 
member  of  the  Quaker  meeting,  was 
elected  representative  from  Nantucket  to 

the 
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the  General  Court  of  the  Province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay.  The  meeting  noted  this 
fact  in  its  records  and  said :  "  No  Friend 
can,  consistent  with  the  rule  of  Friends' 
Society,  sit  in  that  assembly/'  Committees 
were  sent  "to  labor  with  him  respecting 
his  sitting  in  the  General  Court,"  and,  as 
they  reported  "  we  don't  find  him  disposed 
to  make  Friends  satisfaction,"  he  was  pub- 
licly set  aside. 

The  Quaker  church  believed  that  those 
who  never  use  the  sword  will  never  need 
the  sword,  and  so  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  a  trial  of  its  principles.  William 
Worth,  a  member  of  the  church,  was  dis- 
owned "  for  going  to  sea  in  a  prize  vessel 
taken  in  the  present  war,  which  we  think," 
as  was  written  in  the  church  records,  "  is 
joining  too  much  with  that  spirit  of  plun- 
der whereby  such  things  are  acquired." 
Paul  Hussey  was  disowned  "for  being 
bound  to  sea  &  intending  to  carry  guns 
to  defend  himself  and  interests."  And  in 
pursuance  of  its  policy  of  peace  the  church 
disowned  many  of  its  members  at  this  time, 
for  reasons  which  were  stated  thus :  — 

For 
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For  "  sailing  in  an  armed  vessel." 

For  "  going  to  sea  privateering." 

For  "  attending  a  vendue  on  a  captured 

vessel." 
For  "  being  down  at  Brandt  Point  among 

armed  men,  and  he  had  a  gun." 
For  "enlisting  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service  at  the  island  called  St. 

Helena." 
For  being  "in  some  office  connected 

with  the  war  in  the  western  parts." 
For  "  sailing  in  an  armed  vessel  from 

London." 
For  "  being  engaged  in  service  on  board 

a  man  of  war  and  taking  wages." 
For  "  taking  up  arms  in  a  warlike  man- 


ner." 


For  "  taking  a  small  arm  in  pursuit  of 
some  prisoners  who  had  broken  gaol 
of  the  county." 
Visitors  of  the  Quaker  society  were  ever 
alert  to  find  transgressors,  and  the  num- 
ber of  transgressing  members  whom  they 
caused  to  be  disowned,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  was  very  large.    A 
committee  appointed  to  report  "how  far 

back  " 
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back"  offenses  may  be  searched  for,  re- 
ported that  "  no  time  be  set ; "  and  so  they 
trailed  Nantucket  fore  and  aft,  disturbing 
many  people  who  had  been  quietly  living 
immoral  lives  under  the  sober  -  colored 
cloak  of  Quakerism, 

The  visitors  were  men  and  women  who 
had  outlived  the  pleasures  of  youth,  and 
whose  constant  fear  was  "  too  much  light- 
ness among  young  people."  They  called 
John  Coffin  to  account  "  for  keeping  in  his 
house  a  musical  instrument  called  a  spin- 
net,  and  permitting  his  daughter  to  play 
thereon."  A  few  months  later,  John  Coffin 
stood  up  in  the  meeting  and  showed  his 
penitence  by  the  unmanly  declaration  that 
he  "  had  no  hand  in  bringing  the  spinnet 
to  his  house,  and  has  forbid  it  ever  being 
used  there,  and  is  sorry  it  was  brought 
into  his  house,  and  that  he  was  a  little 
short  and  rough  with  the  visitors."  But 
Keziah  Coffin,  when  taken  to  task  "for 
keeping  a  spinnet  in  her  house  and  per- 
mitting her  daughter  to  play  thereon,"  re- 
fused to  repent,  and  was  disowned  by 
the  Quaker  church.    Jethro  Pinkham  was 

disowned 
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disowned  merely  "  for  keeping  a  violin  to 
play  upon." 

Quakers  cherished  the  Puritan's  hatred 
of  music,  merriment,  and  sports.^  Dances, 
picnics,  and  moonlight  excursions  for  pleas- 
ure were  interdicted  on  Nantucket;  and 
therefore  Ichabod  Paddock  and  Latham 
Gardner  were  disowned  for  sailing  about 
the  harbor  "  in  a  vessel  where  dancing  was 
performed,"  and  keeping  company  with 
young  women  "not  of  our  society."  In 
summer  time  the  cliff  and  beach  at  Sias- 
conset  had  the  same  attractions  for  young 
people  as  now.  They  went  there  to  see  the 
ocean  rolling  towards  the  island  in  long 
ridges  of  deep  water,  curling  over  the  edge 
of  the  shoals,  and  breaking  in  cataracts  of 
foam  along  the  shore.  Here  the  view  is 
unbounded :  — 

"  Eastward,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
Still  eastward,  eastward,  endlessly, 
The  sparkle  and  tremor  of  purple  sea 
That  rises  before  you,  a  flickering  hill. 
On  and  on  to  the  shut  of  the  sky." 

For 

^  John  Banks,  the  Quaker  preacher,  spoke  like  a  Puritan 
when  he  wrote  to  his  children :  "  be  quiet  and  sober,  not  wan- 
ton, nor  given  to  play,  nor  laughing ;  but  mind  your  books  and 
go  to  meetings  1  ^ 
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For  "  allowing  a  company  of  young  peo- 
ple to  dance  in  his  house  at  Siasconset," 
Thomas  Coffin  was  disowned  by  the 
Quaker  church.  Jethro  Hussey  was  dis- 
owned because  "  he  was  refractory  "  when 
the  visitors  reproved  him  for  "  attending 
where  fiddling  and  dancing  were  carried 
on ;  "  he  confessed  "  barring  my  doors,  get- 
ting my  pen  ink  and  paper,  and  forbidding 
them  to  preach  to  me,  and  making  a  com- 
parison between  Quakerism  and  Free  Ma- 
sonry." Eunice  Worth  and  many  young 
women  were  "set  aside  for  persisting  in 
going  to  places  of  amusement  where  there 
was  fiddling  and  dancing;"  but  Phebe 
Bunker,  being  penitent  and  in  tears,  is  for- 
given because  she  is  "  suffering  for  having 
been  to  places  of  music  and  dancing  tho 
not  a  partaker  therein." 

The  discipline  of  the  church  compelled 
conformity  to  certain  styles  of  apparel  and 
to  peculiar  phrases  of  speech.  John  Hus- 
sey was  disowned  for  **  inconsistent  appear- 
ance in  dress  particularly  in  wearing  his 
hair,  and  no  disposition  to  make  alteration 
therein,"     Several  young  men,  deciding 

not 
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not  to  wear  their  hair  ''  as  straight  as  a 
pound  of  candles,"  tied  it  in  cues ;  they 
were  disowned  for  "deviating  from  our 
principles  in  dress."  Deborah  Smith  was 
set  aside  because  she  did  "not  use  the 
plain  language,"  — 

**  The  thee  and  the  thou  of  the  Quaker." 

Visitors  of  the  church  reported  that "  Deb- 
orah said  she  did  n't  think  she  ever  should." 
Discipline  fell  upon  trivial  and  upon  im- 
portant offenses  alike.  Reuben  Gardner 
was  disowned  for  "  refusing  to  submit  a 
controversy  with  his  brother  to  indiffer- 
ent men."  Andrew  Worth  was  disowned 
for  "  throwing  oysters  out  of  a  vessel  with- 
out authority."  Timothy  Folger  was  dis- 
owned because  he  "qualified  himself  for 
a  magistrate ; "  Philip  Chase,  for  "  having 
been  long  in  the  practice  of  playing  cards ; " 
Hepzibah  Russell,  for  "  unbecoming  treat- 
ment of  her  husband ; "  and  Rachael 
Worth,  for  "  turbulent  and  outrageous  be- 
haviour to  hers."  Seth  Ray  was  disowned 
because  he  had  "  gone  out  in  marriage  with 
a  woman  in  New  Jersey."    Others  were 

disowned 
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disowned  for  "  partaking  too  freely  of  spir- 
ituous licquors ; "  for  "  launching  into  busi- 
ness beyond  his  ability  to  manage  it ; "  for 
"  marrying  too  nigh  of  kin."  ^ 

Edward  Allen  was  disowned  for  putting 
his  son  as  an  apprentice  "  to  a  man  who  is 
not  a  Friend."  This  discrimination  against 
persons  of  another  faith  was  a  bigotry  of 
Quakerism.  It  was  like  the  Pharisee's 
pretensions  to  superior  sanctity.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  compulsion  of  every  man  and 
woman  intending  marriage  to  marry  in 
the  meeting-house,  and  to  marry  a  mem- 
ber of  the  communion.  Solomon  Coleman 
was  disowned  for  "permitting  his  daugh- 
ter to  be  married  in  his  house  after  the 
manner  of  the  world,  and  also  joining  in 
prayer  with  a  priest  of  another  persuasion." 
Mehi table  Coffin  was  disowned  because 
she  "  assisted  her  daughter  on  being  mar- 
ried in  her  house  by  a  hireling  minister." 

Mary, 

1  Marrying  **  too  nigh  of  kin  "  troubled  other  consciences  be- 
sides the  Quaker  conscience.  In  Judge  Sewall*s  Memoranda 
of  a  visit  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  April,  1702,  he  says :  ''  Mrs. 
Thacher  on  her  death  bed  troubled  abt  her  Marriage  to  Mr. 
Kemp  her  first  husband.    Some  smell  of  Relation  between  ym." 
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Mary,  wife  of  Nathan  Coffin,  was  disowned 
«  for  being  present  at  a  marriage  performed 
by  a  priest."  Ann  Hussey  was  disowned 
for  « justifying  her  daughter  in  marrying 
a  man  not  in  membership  with  us ; "  and 
Peleg  Hussey  was  disowned  for  "being 
present  at  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  chil- 
dren performed  contrary  to  the  order  of 
Friends."  Thus,  with  its  laws  and  con- 
ventions, begetting  artificial  virtues  and 
punishing  artificial  sins,  Quakerism  had 
become  a  tyrant. 

A  home-bound  whaleman,  running  in 
towards  the  island  on  a  foggy  morning, 
anchored  his  ship  outside  the  bar.  When 
the  fog  lifted,  it  was  meeting  time.  Look- 
ing  through  his  spyglass,  he  saw  crowds  of 
people  going  from  all  parts  of  the  island  to 
the  great  meeting-house,  and  he  said,  "  I 
could  not  keep  from  shouting  at  the  inspir- 
ing sight."  They  who  see  in  Quakerism, 
as  it  was  then  represented,  a  high  form  of 
religious  and  social  life,  must  feel  a  shadow 
coming  over  them  as  they  now  walk  about 
the  island  and  recall  its  departed  power. 
But,  after  all  that  may  be  said  in  its  favor, 

it 
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it  was  a  power  that  suppressed  the  natural 
emotions,  dulled  ambition,  destroyed  manli- 
ness, and  reduced  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  men  to  such  a  uniform  level  that  one 
searches  in  vain  for  any  individual  great* 
ness  during  the  period  of  its  dominion 
over  Nantucket. 

Those  plain,  square,  shingle^ided,  un^ 
painted  houses,  whose  cold  and  barren 
look  tells  of  the  nearness  of  the  sea,  are 
reminders  of  the  Quakerism  which  ruled 
Nantucket  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
It  reached  its  highest  grade  as  the  last 
century  ended,  and  soon  thereafter  it  be- 
gan  to  decline.  As  it  went  down  the  hill 
it  was  split  by  internal  quarrels  into  three 
hostile  sections,  each  one  calling  the  other 
spurious.  It  continued  to  dwindle  and 
dwindle,  until  at  last  it  was  gone  from 
the  island  as  completely  as  "  a  wind  that 
blew  a  thousand  years  ago." 


V 

The  Missionary  from  Boston 

While  Thomas  Story,  the  Quaker 
preacher,  was  visiting  Nantucket  in  the 
year  1 704,  he  found  at  one  of  his  meetings 
a  smaller  number  of  people  than  usual; 
and  he  says  in  his  journal  that  "  two  priests, 
an  elderly  man  and  a  young  one,  the  first 
from  the  isle  of  Shoals  and  the  other  from 
Martha's  Vineyard,  had  a  meeting  near  us 
and  several  were  curious  to  hear  the  new 
preacher  in  the  Presbyterian  way."  Other 
efforts  like  that  mentioned  in  the  Quaker's 
journal  were  made  to  establish  Presbyte- 
rianism  on  the  island;  but  owing  to  the 
growth  and  cheapness  of  Quakerism,  which 
paid  no  wages  to  its  preachers,  they  were 
not  successful  until  the  year  171 1,  when  a 
little  Presbyterian  meeting-house  was  built 
near  Nobottom  Pond,  and  a  little  congrega- 
tion began  to  worship  in  it. 

In  May,  1725,  a  young  minister  who  had 

been 
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been  educated  at  Harvard  CoU^e  was 
to  Nantucket  to  revive  the  drooping 
of  the  Puritans  represented  by  this  feeble 
society.  His  name  was  Timothy  White. 
He  came  from  Boston,  a  missionary  zeal- 
ous for  good  works,  and  soon  after  his 
arrival  he  fell  in  love  widi  an  island  girl 
named  Susanna  Gardner,  who  was  a  grand- 
daughter tk  Oq>tain  John  Gardner,  already 
mentioned  in  my  narrative.  In  this  new 
condition  tA  existence  he  neglected  to  write 
to  his  friends  at  home;  and  one  day  he  was 
aroused  by  a  letter  from  his  sister.  Mistress 
Abigsul  White,  who  had  heard  that  he  was 
**  for  gone  "  in  an  occupation  unknown  to 
her  own  experience.  To  this  letter  he 
replied :  — 

Nantocket,  SepL  15. 1715 

Sister  Abi  —  I  must  confess  you  did 
.  eno'  to  shame  me,  by  catching  at  an 
opportunity  to  write,  while  I  was  careless 
to  improve  the  many  which  presented. 
But  you  have  heard  I  conclude,  altho* 
you  don't  know  by  experience,  that  when 
Persons  are  stiffly  engaged  in  Courting, 


assent  S 

ig  faith  B 


I 
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they  are  very  forgetful  of  those  lesser 
things. 

I  know  not  to  whom  you  were  beholden 
for  your  Information,  but  I  can  inform 
you  that  I  was  not  so  far  gone  in  it  but 
that  I  had  determined  to  quit  the  place 
&  all  the  things  in  it,  till  I  heard  from 
Boston,  when  your  Letter  came ;  and  I 
have  not  laid  my  self  under  such  strong 
obligations  yet,  but  that  I  can  easily  let 
the  action  fall  if  you  have  anything 
material  to  object. 

Whether  the  reason  is  because  my 
Company  is  so  very  delightsome  & 
charming,  or  what  it  is  I  cant  tell,  but 
it  has  been  my  Portion  to  be  honoured 
with  such  suspicions,  wherever  I  have 
yet  lived  for  any  time. 

But  if  this  be  not  true,  I  could  wish  it 
were  for  I  am  no  enemy  to  proceedings 
of  this  nature. 

He  advises  his  sister  "  to  improve  every 
opportunity  for  the  advancement  of  your 
temporal  good,"  which  may  have  been  in- 
terpreted as  a  suggestion  that  she  also 
should  be  "  stiffly  engaged  in  courting ;  " 

but 
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but  above  all,  he  says,  "  you  are  to  be  so- 
licitous for  the  prosperity  of  your  soul." 
This  was  an  advice  commonly  offered  by 
religious  letter-writers  of  those  days. 

If  Timothy  White  had  "  quit  the  place  " 
at  that  time,  he  might  have  been  better 
off  in  the  end.  The  longer  he  stayed,  the 
gloomier  became  his  prospects ;  and  at  the 
close  of  two  years'  living  on  Nantucket  he 
was  intending  to  return  to  Boston,  an  un- 
married man,  when  a  letter  came  to  him 
from  Benjamin  Coleman,  minister  of  the 
Brattle  Street  Church,  in  that  town,  written 
on  behalf  of  a  committee  of  "  Honorable 
and  Reverend  Gentlemen,"  and  inclosing 
a  gift  of  ;^  I  GO,  with  promise  of  ;^5o  more 
in  two  years,  to  be  accepted  on  these  con- 
ditions :  — 

First  That  ye  said  M'  White  do  will- 
ingly devote  himself  to  ye  service  of 
Christ  &  Souls  on  the  Island  of  Nan- 
tuckett,  seriously  endeavouring  by  ye 
help  of  God  for  ye  space  of  five  years 
to  come,  to  introduce  &  establish  the 
Settlement  of  a  Church  state  there. 
And  secondly.  That  ye  People  of  Nan- 

tuckett 
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tuckett  to  whom  he  is  &  has  been  min- 
istering due  signify  to  us  their  desire 
of  M'  White's  continuing  &  labouring 
among  them  to  this  end. 
This  encouragement  satisfied  him ;  and 
in  September,  1728,  he  married  Susanna 
Gardner,  who  was  seventeen  years  of  age ; 
he  was  twenty-eight.  The  next  month  he 
wrote  in  his  note  book:  **The  Commis- 
sioners for  Indian  affairs  at  Boston  made 
known  to  me  their  desire  of  my  taking 
upon  me  the  charge  of  a  Lecture  to  the 
Indians  upon  Nantucket;  on  my  under- 
standing of  which  I  sent  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  and  accordingly  I  begin  today." 
He  preached  to  the  Indians  once  or  twice 
a  month  for  ten  years,  and  received  for  this 
labor  from  the  Commissioners  £2^  yearly 
in  poor  money.  During  this  period  he 
wrote  in  his  book  the  date  of  each  preach- 
ing, and  the  number  of  Indians  in  his 
audience ;  for  example,  "  1 733,  began  a  6th 
year  at  Miacomet;  November  ist  there 
were  23  Indians  present;  27th  of  Decem- 
ber, 23  Indians;  20th  of  January,  60  In- 
dians ;  loth  of  February,  70  Indians ;  24th 

of 
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of  February,  80  Indians ;  loth  of  March,  60 
Indians;.  14th  of  April,  70  Indians;  20th 
of  April,  60  Indians." 

His  popularity  with  the  Indian  congre- 
gations provoked  the  ignorant  native  teach- 
ers, who  interfered  with  his  work  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Commissioners  at  Boston  to  write  to  them, 
saying :  — 

This  is  to  signify  that  the  Honorable 
Commissioners,  of  whom  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  is  one,  from  whom  you 
receive  your  yearly  Salaries,  have  ap- 
pointed the  Rev^.  M'.  Timothy  White  to 
preach  Lectures  to  you,  to  oversee  coun- 
sell  &  advise  you  from  time  to  time  as 
occasion  shall  require,  and  to  inspect  the 
Schools  &  Churches  &  to  catechise  the 
children  &  such  as  are  proper  for  it,  & 
you  &  all  concerned  are  to  pay  a  proper 
regard  to  him  accordingly. 

Pursuant  10  a  vote  of  the  ADAM    WiNTHROP 

ConunlBsn  thb  is  ordered 
to  be  Mat  to  you. 
Nov.  lytli.  1733. 

In  the  second  summer  after  his  marriage 
he  was  building  a  house  on  land  given 
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to  him  by  his  wife's  father ;  it  was  on  the 
highway  near  Josiah  Coffin's  house,  and  the 
garden  was  "  four  rods  square  in  the  swamp 
near  by."  ^  Two  years  later,  he  assumed 
the  office  of  minister  to  the  little  Presby- 
terian society.  For  his  help  in  this  position 
there  came  to  him  from  Boston  a  bundle 
of  books,  with  a  letter  saying :  — 

These  four  volumes  of  ye  Practical 
works  of  ye  ReV*  Mr  Richard  Baxter 
are  given  by  Samuel  Holden  Esq',  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  of  England,  by  ye 
Special  Disposition  of  Benjamin  Colman 
Past'  of  a  Church  in  Boston  to  the 
Presbiterian  Congregation  at  Nantucket, 
now  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev^  Mr 
Timo^  White,  on  the  following  condi- 
tons  —  that  ye  s**  Mr  White  &  some  of 
ye  principal  members  of  ye  Congregation 
do  receive  them  &  keep  them  safe  for 
ye  benefit  of  ye  Teacher  &  Society  of  ye 
Presbiterians  on  sd  Island,  &  will   be 

responsible 

1  On  the  south  side  of  ClifiE  Road,  a  little  east  of  the  Josiah 
Coffin  house,  is  the  site  of  the  house  built  by  Timothy  White, 
almost  due  north  from  the  house  with  the  horseshoe  chimney. 
Between  the  White  house  and  the  house  with  the  horseshoe 
chimney  is  the  swamp,  where  was  located  his  garden. 
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responsible  for  them  so  as  to  return  them 
in  Case  the  public  Worship  according  to 
the  Presbiterian  method  fails.     If  there 
be  a  number  of  People  that  tarry  at  the 
Place  of  Worship  after  Sermon,  one  vol- 
ume shall  be  kept  there  for  their  use  if 
it  may  be  with  safety. 
The  congregation  was  small  and  poor, 
paying  the  minister  by  voluntary  gifts  of 
wood,  corn,  wool,  fish,   labor,   and  some- 
times money;  so  he  had  to  look  beyond 
it  for  the  means  of  living.     He  opened  a 
school,  which  had  no  vacations.    Quaker 
children  did  not  attend  it,  as   they  were 
confined  to  the  schools  of   the   Quaker 
society.     The  largest  number  of  scholars 
at  any  time  was   thirty-four;   from   each 
scholar  he  received  about  ten  shillings  for 
a  term  of  three  months,  paid  in  money  or 
its  value  in  hay,  corn,  firewood,  cheese,  tal- 
low, or  molasses.     I  copy  from  his  account 
book  some  of  the  payments :  — 
Reed    of    James    Gardner    for 

Schooling  i  Gall  molasses  5s. 

Reed  of  John  Bunker  for  School- 
ing 60  lbs  Cheese  60s. 

Reed 
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Reed  of  Josiah  Coffin  for  School- 
ing Tallow  4s. 
Reed  of  Sam  Ray  for  Sehool- 

ing  2  tubs  19s. 

Reed    of    George    Brown    for 

sehooling  in  Oyl  ;^4,i5.8 

Continuous  preaehing  and  teaching  pro- 
duced for  the  poor  missionary  and   his 
family  only  a  small  maintenance,  which 
he  increased  by  trading  in   merchandise. 
Friends  on  the  mainland  sent  to  him  in- 
voices of  cloth,  bed-ticking,  cotton,  flour, 
religious  books,  almanacs,  Watts's  Hymns, 
and  cider.     His  account  book  says:  — 
April   1733.     Reed    from    Mr.   Brown 
5  bis  Cider  which  is  thus  sold :  — 
John  Gardner  i  bl  —  at  22  shillings 
John  Coffin      i  bl  —  at  22 
Josiah  Coffin    i  bl  —  at  22 
Robert  Coffin  2  bl  —  at  42 


cc 
u 
cc 


;^5-8.0 
Freit  on  cyder  1 7.6 


Neat  proceeds       ^4.10.6 


Reed 
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Reed  of  above  debts 
in  wool  50  shillings  and 

sixpence; 
in  fish  40  shillings  =j^4.iou6 

June  1733.  Reed  from  Motiier  White 
one  coveriett  sold  the  same  to  Josiah 
Coffin  to  be  paid  for  in  wool,  £y. 
Reed  the  wool  and  sent  it 
July  1733.  Shipped  aboard  Capt  Wood- 
man for  John  White  of  Haverhill  to 
be  paid  for  in  apples  or  cyder  or 
both  — 
on  John   Coffins  acct  — 

4  lb  ctf  wool  —  £\.  2JO 

on  John  Gardners  acct — 

10  lb  wool  —  i.icxo 

on  Timothy  Whites  acct  — 

37  lb  wool —  3-I4-0 

At  same  time  shipped  for  mother  for 
her  cloth  166  lb  wool 
He  appears  to  have  had  the  genius  of  a 
trader.  In  the  year  1735,  he  sold  twenty- 
five  almanacs  at  sixpence  each,  and  fifteen 
"  Evidences  of  Christianity"  at  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  each,  and  "  laid  in  for  a  whal- 
ing voyage"  eight  barrels  of  beet     His 

share 
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share  of  the  whaling  sloop's  oil  on  her  first 
cruise  was  ten  barrels,  and  on  her  second 
cruise  fifteen  barrels.  From  that  date  he 
was  annually  shipping  whale  oil  and  whale- 
bone to  the  Boston  market.  Some  of  his 
slabs  of  whalebone  weighed  eight  hundred 
pounds. 

A  few  extracts  taken  here  and  there 
from  his  book  reveal  some  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  his  life :  — 

Let   Eben   Cain  (an    Indian)  have  5 

shillings  which  he  promised  to  pay  in 

Feathers  within  8  or  10  days.     He  paid 

the  Feathers. 

Let  Zach  Hoit  have  a  pair  of  Breeches 

Shirt  and  Hat.     Paid  by  carting  Wood. 

Let  Zach  Hoit  have  a  Jacket  for  which 

he  is  to  pay  ye  next  Fall  6j  Bushels  of 

Corn. 

Cleared   with  James   Ribbin  for  the 

Boys  breaking  his  window  —  paying  4 

shillings  and  in  ye  Spring  i  shilling.     In 

all  5  Shillings. 

Paid  to  Jos  Daws  for  Labour  i  pair 

of  knee  Buckles       4  shillings.     Paid  to 

his  wife  for  Weaving  20  shillings. 

Bourt 
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Bourt  of  John  Bunker  loo  lbs  of 
Chees  @  i  shilling  and  pd  in  cash  40 
shillings  &  Schooling  60  shillings. 

Sold  to  Sylvanus  Hussey  722  lbs 
Whalebone  besides  the  200  weighed 
out  by  himself. 

Put  on  board  Sylvanus's  schooner  for 
Boston  34  bbls  of  Oyl. 

Put  on  board  Andrew  Gardner's  sloop 
for  Boston  18  bbls  Oyl. 

Pd  to  John  Coffin  Freit  of  wood  to 
Newburg  and  apples  &  cyder  from  thence 
for  sale  80  shillings. 

Sent  by  Bro  Cragie  to  Pay  Couz.  Wm 
White  for  a  Piece  of  Callico  and  to  get 
Sundries  for  sale  £S. 

Reed  from  Bro  Cragie  Sundries  to 
the  value  of  ;^I7  for  sale. 

Sent  to  Rhode  Island  20  shillings  to 
get  vin  treacle  &  cocheneah  &  a  piece  of 
striped  Cotton. 

This  day  Thomas  Dagget  of  Edgar- 
town  informed  me  that  the  money  (;^i8) 
which  I  sent  to  him  the  last  year  for  a 
Cow  was  delivered  to  him. 

Pd  to  Mary  Barnard,  Docf,  ;^5.i.8, 

and 
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and  for  Phyisick  then   had  2  shillings 
(June  21,  1749). 

Thomas  Hubbard,  a  merchant  of  Boston, 
had  collected  £2/^^  from  a  convention  of 
ministers,  and  sent  the  money  to  Timothy 
White,  with  a  letter  dated  in  June,  1748, 
saying :  — 

Sometime  ago  D'  Sewall  put  into  my 
hands  a  letter  from  yourself  represent- 
ing the  low  circumstances  of  life  your 
situation  in  the  world  had  exposed  you 
to,  upon  which  I  communicated  the  same 
to  several  of  the  members  of  the  General 
Court,  but  found  it  was  beyond  their 
power  to  help  you  in  a  public  station, 
w''**  I  am  persuaded  they  would  gladly 
have  done  if  they  could ;  whereupon  I 
returned  your  letter  to  the  doctor  with 
four  pounds  cash  from  myself  to  be  sent 
you  at  the  first  opportunity.  .  .  .  Doct 
Sewall  after  this  communicated  your  let- 
ter to  the  convention  of  ministers  who 
readily  voted  you  twenty  pounds  (old 
Tenor)  out  of  the  collection.  ...  At  last 
he  put  it  in  my  care,  &  now  by  Mr  Abi- 
jah  Folger  I  have  sent  you  twenty  four 

pounds. 
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pounds.  ...  I  heartily  wish  you  health 
&  prosperity  in  your  Lord's  work  & 
hope  that  some  door  or  other  may  be 
opened  for  your  comfort  and  relief. 
But  the  poor  missionary  had  already  dis- 
covered that  it  was  useless  to  contend 
against  the  power  of  Quakerism  which  was 
ruling  Nantucket ;  and  writing  to  the  Rev. 
John  Webb,  of  Boston,  his  "  dear  brother 
in  the  Lord,"  he  said  his  discouragements 
were  so  great  and  many  that  they  will 
compel  him  in  a  little  time  "  to  take  leave 
of  the  poor  people"  in  whose  service  he 
had  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life.  A  reply 
from  his  friend  promised  that  the  minis- 
ters in  Boston  would  "use  their  interest 
that  you  may  have  a  more  comfortable 
support."  It  was  only  a  promise.  In  June, 
1 750,  he  departed  from  Nantucket,  carry- 
ing with  him  as  a  memorial  of  his  mis- 
sionary life  the  four  volumes  of  Richard 
Baxter's  works.  "  These  books,"  said  he, 
**  are  in  my  hands,  there  being  no  preacher 
on  the  island  when  I  left ;  and  as  I  supplied 
that  pulpit  for  more  than  eighteen  years 
after  they  were   put  into  my  hands,  and 

during 
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during  this  term  of  years  lived  chiefly  upon 
my  own  means,  I  am  justified  in  account- 
ing them  my  own." 

Soon  after  leaving  Nantucket,  he  under- 
took a  commercial  business  at  Haverhill, 
his  birthplace,  on  the  Merrimac  River. 
His  first  venture  was  in  loading  a  vessel 
bound  to  Philadelphia.  For  assistance  in 
obtaining  a  return  cargo  he  wrote  to  Joseph 
Rotch,  a  Quaker  merchant  of  Nantucket, 
whose  reply  reflects  the  nature  of  Timothy 
White's  business,  and  reminds  him  that, 
although  he  had  been  a  trader,  he  has 
not  yet  learned  "  the  way  amongst  mer- 
chants." 

Nantucket,  July  3, 1750 

Respect'*  friend  Timothy  White  — 
I  remember  that  I  tould  thee  I  would 
write  to  my  friend  at  phelladelphia  to  fill 
Capt  Chase  up  &  so  I  have  wrote  to 
John  Misselin,  but  if  thou  art  affrade  to 
trust  to  that  thou  must  tell  what  part  of 
the  vessel  I  shal  load  &  gitt  a  Charter 
party  writ  for.  If  I  know  what  part  I 
have  to  load  my  friend  can  be  gitting  it 
Reddy  while  Capt  Chase  is  doing  what 

he 
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he  will  have  to  do,  but  if  thou  means 
to  load  what  part  thou  pleases,  and  not 
tell  what  part  it  is,  I  know  no  other 
way  than  to  write  to  my  friend  to  put 
in  what  is  wanting,  which  I  have  done. 
As  for  sending  order  for  such  thing  it  is 
not  the  way  amongst  merchants.  When 
I  sent  Capt  Chase  last  year  I  never  had 
any  agreement  with  any  man  but  sent 
him  to  John  Misslen  &  desired  him  to 
load  him  back.  Therefore  I  must  have 
a  certain  part  of  the  vessel  or  quantity 
of  goods  now  before  she  goes  on.  Thou 
must  trust  to  me  &  my  friend  to  fill  the 
vessel  up.  I  am  thy  friend 

Joseph  Rotch. 
In  the  year  1752,  he  was  doing  business 
at  Haverhill  in  the  name  of  Timothy 
White  &  Company,  and  was  writing  to 
Messrs.  Stork  &  Champion,  merchants  in 
London,  that "  Being  about  1 50  miles  from 
Nantucket  I  can  but  seldom  get  any  Intel- 
legence  from  there  of  the  management  of 
my  Partners  in  the  sloop  Susanna  of  which 
I  own  an  eighth  part."  The  sloop  had 
carried  a  cargo  of  oil  to  London,  and  he 

desired 
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desired  the  consignees  to  balance  the  ac- 
count of  his  share,  and  ship  what  was  due 
to  him  in  goods  "  by  Capt.  Andrew  Craigie 
who  is  bound  to  Boston."  He  writes :  — 
I  am  now  scituated  in  the  countrey 
upon  Merrimack,  commonly  called  New- 
bury River,  about  15  miles  above  New- 
bury, where  we  abound  with  the  best  of 
Plank  &  ships  timbers,  and  carry  on  a 
large  stock  at  building  which  increases 
yearly,  having  expert  workmen,  and  do 
build  cheaper  than  either  Boston  or 
Newbury.  We  abound  also  with  staves 
both  white  &  red  oak,  &  with  boards, 
clap  boards  &  shingle,  and  are  getting 
into  the  Tarr  &  Turpentine  trade.  A 
large  countrey  just  upon  our  back  and 
plenty  of  some  kind  of  Furrs  which 
are  transported  to  England.  .  .  .  What 
suits  best  with  us  are  woolens  &  Linens 
for  mens  &  womens  wear,  but  none 
high  prized,  white  and  black  Gloves  & 
other  mourning,  soft  Pewter,  nails,  cutlery 
&  Haberdashery.  The  Liverpool  mer- 
chants send  over  their  Iron  as  well  as 
Canvas  &  Riging  for  what  vessels  they 

build 
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build  here,  this  place  being  very  well 
suited  for  trade  upon  Merrimack  river. 
I  Ve  made  a  small  beginning  but  find 
money  to  scarce  have  thots  of  entering 
partnership  with  one  or  two  skillful  & 
successful  traders  especially  if  it  will  suit 
you  to  trade  with  us  for  shipping  of  any 
kind. 

Your  humble  servant 

Timothy  White  &  Comp. 
At  the  end  of  his  account  books  I  found 

this  paragraph,  written   by  an   unknown 

hand :  — 

M'  Timothy  White  Dyed  at  Haver- 
hill about  1 1  o'clock  Lord's  Day  Even- 
ing, February  24th,  1765. 
Although   he  labored   during  the   best 

part  of  his  life  to  benefit   the  people  of 

Nantucket,  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in 

their  annals. 


VI 

Sea-Journals  and  Sea-Rovers 

"  With  sails  let  fall,  and  sheeted  home,  and  dear  of  the  ground 

were  we ; 
We  crossed  the  bar,  stood  round  the  point,  and  sailed  away  to 

sea." 

"A  JOURNAL  of  an  intended  voyage  from 
Nantucket  by  God's  permission," — so  run 
the  opening  words  of  these  old  books. 
Following  this  recognition  of  Him  "who 
hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand  "  are  the  records  of  daily  events 
at  sea ;  the  direction  of  the  wind,  character 
of  the  weather,  run  of  the  log  chip,  courses 
steered,  the  latitude  and  longitude,  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  ship's  company.  Then 
come  the  last  words  of  the  day :  "  So  ends 
this  24  hours  all  on  board  in  health  through 
the  blessing  of  God." 

The  pages  of  these  journals  have  been 
polished  by  the  friction  of  oily  hands  ;  the 
language  is  picturesque;  ^and  here  and 
there  quaint  words,  which  passed  out  of 

use 
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use  long  ago,  come  upon  the  reader  like 
a  flash-light  from  the  last  century.  The 
sea-rovers  who  wrote  them  were  revolters 
against  uniform  spellings,  as  if  uniformity 
were  "a  strife  against  nature."^  In  this 
they  were  not  wrong,  for  the  meaning  of 
words  is  determined  not  so  much  by  their 
orthography  as  by  their  combination  and 
place  in  the  text.  Voltaire,  who  derided 
both  English  and  French  orthography, 
said:  "Writing  is  the  painting  of  the 
voice ;  the  closer  the  resemblance  the  bet- 
ter the  picture." 

The  threads  that  made  up  the  strand  of 
Nantucket  life  were  not  diverse;  in  one 
way  or  another  they  all  wove  themselves 
into  the  sea.     For  a  Nantucket  boy,  there 

was 

1 "  The  process  of  compelling  a  uniform  orthography  is,  in 
fact,  a  strife  against  nature.  It  is  the  fault  of  our  current  or- 
thography that  it  is  too  fixed  already.  This  fixity  it  is  that 
lends  force  to  the  clamor  which  rises  from  time  to  time  for  a 
revolutionary  phonetic  change.  In  proportion  as  spelling  is 
rigid,  in  the  same  degree  it  must  be  unnatural,  and  therefore 
liable  to  a  breakdown  of  some  sort  sooner  or  later.  Language 
is  a  product  of  life,  and,  if  not  exactly  a  living  thing,  it  certainly 
shares  the  incidents  of  life.  Of  these  incidents  none  is  more 
pervading  than  abhorrence  of  fixity."  —  Professor  J,  Earle^ 
University  of  Oxford,  1S96. 
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was  no  outlook  except  across  the  welter- 
ing ocean ;  and  on  these  journal  pages  he 
worked  out  his  life  problems  in  the  mathe- 
matics of  navigation.  There  he  wrote 
whatever  he  ought  to  know  about  build- 
ing, rigging,  and  handling  a  ship ;  the  regu- 
lations  of  foreign  ports;  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  noted  headlands  and  harbors ; 
the  value  of  foreign  moneys  computed  in 
pounds  sterling;  the  methods  of  drawing 
bills  of  exchange  on  London.  Ambitious 
boys,  who  began  in  these  journals  their 
education  for  the  sea,  were  thinking  of  the 
day  when  they  were  to  take  commands 
and  become  managers  as  well  as  nayiga^ 
tors  of  ships. 

Such,  for  example,  was  George  Gardner, 
who  was  born  on  the  island  in  the  year 
1 73 1,  and,  having  fitted  himself  for  sea,  he 
sailed  as  a  sharer  in  whaling  cruises.  His 
book  begins  with  his  preparatory  studies 
ashore ;  then  follows  his  sea-journal ;  and 
then  the  record  of  his  services  as  a  justice 
of  the  peace  and  collector  of  the  port  of 
Nantucket.  I  will  copy  a  day  from  his 
journal :  — 

Saturday 
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Saturday  January  21st,  1757.  The 
first  part  of  This  24  hours  fresh  Breases 
of  wind  S  W  Intermixed  with  Rain  & 
Snow,  wee  Spake  with  Capt  John 
Brown  from  Newfoundland  Bound  for 
New  Lonnon.  The  wind  blew  that  wee 
Had  not  much  Talk  with  him  but  he 
Told  us  he  had  been  Chased  by  a  French 
Privateer  but  by  Good  Luck  Lost  her  in 
the  Night.  Latt  36-10.  Saw  2  large 
Ise  Islands  hove  out  our  boat  and  got 
8  Bbls  of  Ise.  Caught  several  Cod  fish 
&  had  Fry'd  Cod  heads  for  supper  and 
a  glass  of  wine.  So  no  more  at  Present 
all  being  in  Health  by  the  Blessing  of 
God  but  no  Whale  yet. 
Peleg  Folger's  sea-journals  show  a  Nan- 
tucket sailor  of  another  sort.  His  name 
was  pronounced  Pillick,  and  it  exists  in 
an  old  crooning  song  of  Nantucket  fisher- 
men, of  which  this  fragment  remains :  — 

«  Old  Uncle  Pillick  he  built  him  a  boat 
On  the  ba-a-ck  side  of  Nantucket  P'int ; 
He  rolled  up  his  trowsers  and  set  her  afloat 
From  the  ba-a-ck  side  of  Nantucket  P'int." 

He  began   to  go  to  sea  when  he  was 

twenty-one 
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twenty-one  years  old,  cruising  yearly  be- 
low the  Bahamas  and  beyond  the  Grand 
Banks    of    Newfoundland   in    pursuit   of 
sperm  whales.     In  those  days  whaling  voy- 
ages were  made  in  sloops,  each  manned 
by  thirteen  men,  with  two  boats.     In  the 
spring  they  departed  from  Nantucket,  re- 
turned to  discharge  their  oil,  and  sailed  and 
returned  again  three  or  four  times  before 
winter  came.     The  largeness  of  the  fleet 
in  Peleg  Folger's  time  is  indicated   by  a 
remark  in  his  journal  of  the  year  1754:  — 
We  sailed  from  Nantucket  May  6th 
in  company  with  about  30  sail  of  whale- 
men and  when  we  anchor'd  under  the 
East  End  of  Nantucket  we  appeared  like 
a  forest. 

This  young  sailor  was  an  innovator  in 
the    current    style    of    sea-journals.      He 
opened  his  first  pages  with  the  words :  — 
Peleg  Folger  his  hand  and  Book  writ- 
ten at  sea  on  Board  the  Sloop  Grampus 
May  1 75 1.    Many  people  who  keep  Jour- 
nals at  sea  fill  them  up  with  trifles.     I 
purpose  in  the  following  sheets  not  to 
keep  an  overstrict  history  of  every  tri- 
fling 
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fling  occurrence  that  happens :  only  now 
and  then  some  particular  affair,  and  to 
fill  up  the  rest  with  subjects  Mathemat- 
ical Historical  Philosophical  or  Poetical 
as  best  suits  my  inclination  — 

"  Qui  docet  indoctos  licet  indoctissimus  esset, 
lUe  quoque  breve  ceteris  doctior  esse  queat."^ 

This  preface  denotes  an  individuality, 
which  shone  out  beyond  the  range  of 
other  sea-rovers,  and  leads  me  to  quote 
liberally  from  his  journals.  His  habit  of 
using  Latin  phrases  in  them  caused  many 
jests  by  his  shipmates,  one  of  whom  wrote 
in  his  book :  — 

Old  Peleg  Folger  is  a  Num  Scull  for 
writing  Latin.  I  fear  he  will  be  Offended 
with  me  for  writing  in  his  Book  but  I 
will  Intercede  with  Anna  Pitts  in  his 
Behalf  to  make  up  for  ye  same  —  Na- 
thaniel Worth. 

The  Grampus  sailed  from  Nantucket 
the  loth  of  April,  1751.     The  young  sea 

philosopher 

1  *'  He  who  teaches  the  unlearned  may  be  most  mileamed» 
although  he  is  only  a  little  more  learned  than  the  others."  This 
maxim  was  rendered  by  Pope  as  follows :  — 

"  Content  if  here  th*  unleam'd  their  wants  may  view, 
The  leam'd  reflect  on  what  before  they  knew." 
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philosopher  kept  silence   until   May   3d, 

when  he  wrote :  — 

This  day  we  have  killed  a  Spermaceti 
whale  which  is  the  first  since  our  De- 
parture from  our  good  Isle  of  Nan- 
tucket. 

May  loth  annoque  Domini  1751  we 
are  bound  home,  having  three  small 
Spermaceties  in  our  hold.  Latt.  38 
North.  We  spy'd  a  sail  and  Draw'd  up 
to  her  but  the  Clown  would  not  speak 
with  us  bearing  off  S  E. 

"  When  Drake  and  Cavendish  sailed  the  world  about. 
And  valiant  heroes  found  new  Countries  out, 
To  Britain's  Glory  and  their  Lasting  Fame, 
Were  we  like  minded  we  might  do  the  same." 

May  15th.  This  day  we  fell  in  with 
the  South  Shoal  &  made  our  Dear 
Island  of  Nantucket  and  thro  Gods 
mercy  got  round  the  point  in  the  after- 
noon. So  we  turn'd  it  up  to  the  Bar  by 
the  Sun  2  hours  high.  In  the  night  we 
got  over  the  Bar  —  Laus  Deo. 

May  1 8th  we  have  got  all  ready  for 
a  Second  Cruise  and  Sail'd  from  our 
wharfe  round  the   point  and   anchor'd 

under 
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under  Sankety  Head  and  the  next  day 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  weighed 
anchor  &  Stood  off  to  sea. 

June  7th  We  have  got  one  large 
Spermaceti  and  have  met  with  nothing 
remarkable.  But  Content  is  a  continual 
feast.  We  are  headed  North  and  hope 
to  be  home  soon.  Deo  volente  atque 
adjuvente.^ 

June  23^  We  sailed  from  Nantucket 
Bar  through  Miskekit  channel  on  our 
third  cruise,  bound  South. 

July  i*^.  Nantucket  bears  N  E  324 
miles.  We  had  a  Good  Breakfast  upon 
meat  and  doboys  &  we  are  all  merry  to- 
gether. A  Shuffling  kind  of  Breeze  — 
only  wish  we  Could  get  Some  Sperma- 
ceties. 

July  6th.  This  day  we  spy'd  Sperm- 
aceties  &  we  kill'd  one.  If  we  get 
Whale  enough  we  may  be  able  to  go 
home  in  a  fortnight.  Death  summons 
all  men  to  the  silent  grave. 

July  9th.      Lat.   36-18   Longt.   73-2. 

Nothing 

^  God  willing  and  assisting. 
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Nothing  remarkable  this  24  Hours  only 
dull  times  &  Hot  weather  &  no  Whales 
to  be  seen.  Much  toil  and  labour  mor- 
tal man  is  forced  to  Endure  &  little 
profit  to  be  got  by  it. 

July  loth  a  gale  of  wind  and  a  large 
sea.  We  lay  by  under  a  trisail.  It  is 
tiresome  to  lay  by  so  much,  rowling  and 
tumbling  like  the  conscience  of  a  wicked 
man. 

July  nth.  The  wind  died  out  and 
the  sloop  began  to  rowl  and  rowl'd  her 
lee  gunwail  under  and  several  times  fairly 
floated  our  boats  and  stove  one.  No- 
thing to  be  seen  but  the  circling  skies 
above  and  the  rowling  seas  below.  No 
Whales  or  Whales  tails  to  be  seen  nor 
any  Whalemen. 

July  14th  We  have  killed  two  Sperm- 
aceties.  Now  for  home  Boys!  We 
have  70  barrels  full  in  our  Hold  —  ex 
beneficia  divina.^ 

In  April,  1752,  Peleg  Folger  sailed  from 
Nantucket  "with  a  smart  wind  at  north- 
west," 

^  From  the  divine  clemency. 


4^ 
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west,"  beginning  the  cruise  with  a  perilous 

experience:  — 

April  4th  we  Spy'd  Spermaceties  and 
we  toss'd  out  our  Boat  and  we  row'd 
about  a  mile  and  half  and  then  a  Whale 
came  up  under  us  &  stove  our  Boat  and 
threw  every  man  overboard.  And  we 
all  came  up  and  Got  hold  of  the  boat 
&  held  to  her  till  the  other  boat  which 
was  two  miles  away  came  up  and  took 
us  in. 

April  27th  we  spoke  Beriah  Fitch  and 
we  mated  with  Beriah  and  we  Struck 
a  large  Spermaceti  and  kill'd  her.  We 
Got  her  between  both  Vessels  and  Got 
a  Parbuckle  under  her  and  tackles  and 
runners  to  her  and  we  hoised  her  head 
about  2  foot  above  water  and  then  we 
cut  a  Scuttle  in  her  head  and  a  man  Got 
in  up  to  his  Armpits  and  dipt  almost 
6  Hogsheads  of  clear  oyle  out  of  her  case 
besides  6  more  out  of  the  Noddle.  He 
certainly  doth  hit  the  right  that  mingles 
-/         profit  with  delight. 

May  loth  we  spy'd  a  scool  of  Sperm- 
aceties in  the  morning  and  hove  out  our 

boats 
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boats  and  struck  two  and  kill'd  one 
but  the  other  ran  away  with  one  iron  in 
her  tail.  That  which  we  kill'd  fill'd  1 1 
Hogsheads. 

May  13th.  We  heard  a  Spermaceti 
blow  at  1-2  past  3  in  ye  morning  and  it 
still  being  Dark  we  hove  out  our  Boats 
and  row'd  towards  ye  Sound  and  about 
20  minutes  before  the  Sun  rising  we 
struck  her.  But  we  could  not  get  in 
a  Second  iron  and  so  she  ran  away  to 
the  Southard  &  got  clear  of  us.  And 
so  one  Day  passeth  after  another  & 
every  Day  brings  us  nearer  to  our  Grave  -^- 
and  all  human  employments  will  be  at 
an  end. 

May  1 6th.  in  latitude  36:30  North 
We  spoke  with  a  cape  man  who  told  us 
oyl  bore  a  very  Good  price  in  Boston  — 
;^i40  old  tenor  per  tun  to  be  paid  in 
Dollars  on  the  spot  and  the  small  pox 
which  hath  been  in  Boston  still  con- 
tinues. We  spy'd  Spermaceties  &  toss'd 
out  our  boats  &  kill'd  one  which  filled 
1 2  Hogsheads.  We  stood  to  the  north- 
ward 


\ 
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ward  having  Got  a  Good  voyage  ex  di- 
ving beneficia. 

May  2 1  St.  a  very  hard  Gale  at  north- 
east. We  carried  a  trysail  foresail  & 
Gib  and  the  wind  coming  on  we  hall'd 
down  our  Gib  &  reef  d  him  then  sat  him 
again.  But  the  wind  tore  him  sadly  & 
we  haird  him  down  again  and  unbent 
him  &  Got  him  into  the  Cabin  & 
mended  him  and  stood  off  under  a  try- 
sail and  foresail  till  night. 

May  22nd.  A  very  hard  gale  &  a  top- 
gallant sea  going.  We  lay  to  under  a 
trysail  all  day.  It  is  five  weeks  since 
we  left  Nantucket,  but  I  am  remember- 
ing all  the  Girls  at  home  and  I  hope  to 
see  them  soon. 

**  Oh  that  mme  eyes  might  closed  be 
To  what  becomes  me  not  to  see ; 
That  deafness  might  possess  mine  ear 
To  what  becomes  me  not  to  hear ; 
That  truth  my  tongue  might  always  tye 
From  ever  speaking  foolishly.  ''^ 

In  June,  1752,  he  sailed  in  the  sloop  Sea- 
flower,  bound  to  Newfoundland  seas ;  and 

on 

1  From  EllwooiPs  Wishes. 
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on  the  14th  of  the  month  he  made  the  land 
and  entered  "  Misketo  Cove."  There,  says 
his  sea-journal, — 

the  Irishmen  curs'd  us  at  high  rate  for 
they  hate  whalemen  in  the  Harbour. 
We  lay  at  anchor  two  weeks  and  in  that  /  >  ^ 
space  of  time  bore  many  an  oath  of  the 
Paddies  &  bog  trotters  —  they  swearing 
we  should  not  cut  up  our  Whale  in  the 
Harbour.  But  we  cut  up  two  and  then 
they  rais'd  a  mob  under  Pike  an  Irish- 
man who  call'd  himself  Captain  of  the 
Harbour,  and  fired  upon  us  &  tho  the 
shot  struck  all  around  us,  but  through 
mercy  hurt  no  man.  While  the  sloop 
was  anchored  we  cruised  in  our  boats 
after  Whales.  We  struck  a  yearling 
and  the  mother  Whale  kept  by  its  side 
and  presently  she  was  struck.  We  kill'd 
her  by  much  lancing.  In  her  flurry  she 
came  at  our  boat  and  furiously  ran  over 
us  and  oversot  us  &  made  a  miserable 
rack  of  our  boat  in  a  moment.  A  won- 
der it  was  that  we  all  had  our  lives 
spar'd  for  divers  of  us  were  sadly  puz-  ^ 
zled  under  water. 

August 
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August  15th.     Yesterday  we  set  sail 

from  Cape  Race  for  Nantucket.    There 

was  a  fresh  gale  of  wind  right  aft  and 

we  took  two  reefs  in  the  mainsail  and 

she  went  like  a  Blaze  all  night. 

In  May,  1753,  Peleg  Folger  sailed  from 

Nantucket  in  the  sloop  Greyhound,  bound 

for  Davis  Straits.     Soon  after  leaving  port 

he  fell  in  with  a  schooner  from  the  West 

Indies  bound  to  Boston,  and  he  wrote  in 

his  journal :  — 

We  went  aboard  the  schooner  and  got 
two  bottles  of  Rum  and  some  limes  and 
sugar  and  oranges.  Then  we  spy'd  a 
scool  of  Spermaceties  and  Kill'd  one. 
There  hath  been  a  jumbling  sea  today. 
-f  May  26th  we  struck  soundings  on  3^* 

Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  We 
saw  several  ice  islands  and  we  saw  sev- 
eral ships.  The  weather  is  freezing  cold, 
days  long,  nights  short,  our  Cabins  our 
delight,  the  fire  pleasant,  our  allowance 
to  every  man  his  belly  full  &  more  if 
he  wants.  Alas !  if  it  were  not  for  hopes 
the  heart  would  fail.  Lat  58:57  Long 
51:46. 

June 
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June  20th  We  saw  eight  whales  and 
our  skipper  struck  one  which  stove  his 
boat  so  that  she  oversot  and  the  Whale 
ran  away.  We  struck  another  which  also 
ran  away.  So  there  is  two  shot  of  craft 
and  a  stoven  boat  in  one  day. 

June  2ist  We  saw  some  whales  and 
struck  one  and  we  soon  made  her  spout 
Blood  and  she  was  a  long  time  dying. 
But  at  last  she  dy 'd  and  we  cut  her  head 
off.  The  wind  blew  so  that  we  could 
not  cut  her  up  —  a  large  swell  going,  the 
cable  parted  and  the  Whale  is  gone 
with  about  one  third  of  the  blubber. 

June  24th.  We  cleaned  our  Whale- 
bone and  stowed  it  away.  It  measured 
8  foot  3  inches.  We  chased  right 
Whales  and  Spermaceties  today  but 
could  not  strike. 

A  Right  Whale  is  very  large,  hollow- 
ing on  the  back,  all  slick  &  smooth, 
having  no  hump  at  all  as  other  Whales. 
The  bone  (of  which  is  made  stays  and 
hoop'd  petticoats)  doth  grow  in  their 
mouth.  The  tongue  is  monstrous  large 
&  will  commonly  make  a  tun  of  oyl.    He 

has 
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has  two  spout  holes  and  makes  a  forked 
spout  whereby  he  is  distinguished  from 
other  Whales  at  a  distance. 

A  Spermaceti  will  make  from  lo  to 
ICO  barrels  of  oyl.  He  has  no  bone  in 
his  head  &  his  brains  is  all  oyl.  He  has 
a  hooking  hump  on  the  after  part  of  his 
back,  one  spouthole,  and  his  under  jaw 
is  full  of  ivory  teeth  and  his  tongue  is 
very  small. 

June  26th.  Ye  wind  at  N  E  with  some 
snow,  we  handed  our  mainsail  and  set 
our  trisail,  and  let  her  jog  to  the  east- 
ward under  trisail,  foresail  &  Gib  in  hopes 
to  find  our  Dead  Whale.  At  6  a.  m. 
while  we  were  pouring  some  Chocolate 
down  our  bellies,  our  partner  Elisha 
Coffin,  who  was  lying  by,  hove  out  a 
Boat  &  rowed  to  windward  &  when  we 
came  to  discover  what  they  was  after  it 
proved  to  be  our  Dead  Whale  which  we 
lost  the  other  day.  So  we  soon  got  her 
alongside.     Lat.  by  obs.  60-24. 

We  are  all  in  health  &  so  oyly  yt  we 
are  in  a  Doleful  Pickle  (ut  aiunt)  ^     We 

had 

1  As  they  say. 
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had  a  haglet  stewpye  for  supper ;  about 
8  at  night  we  finish'd  trying  out  our 
Blubber  &  put  out  the  fire  of  our  caboose. 
We  sandrove  our  oyl  and  stow'd  it  away 
in  the  hold,  &  quoined  it ;  our  Whale 
made  68  barrels. 

June  30th.  This  day  we  had  corn'd 
fish  for  dinner  Pancakes  for  supper  & 
Chocolate  for  Breakfast,  the  sea  a  little 
chopling  and  we  lay  under  a  trysail. 

July  2^.  We  lay  to  all  this  24  hours 
under  a  trisail  &  drove  to  the  Northward. 
The  sea  broke  like  a  surfe  &  appeared 
like  a  snowdrift.  And  we  ship'd  many 
tuns  of  water;  our  lee  boat  had  been 
stove  had  we  not  manhandled  her  when 
she  kanted  on  her  gunnel  &  lash'd 
her.  Our  quarter  deck  was  sometimes 
ancle  deep  &  our  tub  of  gravel  got  stove 
to  pieces  so  we  shall  be  forced  to  kill 
our  fowl  for  fear  they  '1  die.  We  had 
pancakes  for  supper.     Lat.  60-30. 

July  14th.  We  spoke  with  a  ship 
from  Glascow.  Elisha  came  on  board 
of  us  &  we  had  a  fowl  stewpye  and  a 
great  Plum  pudding  for  dinner.    Then 

we 
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we  spy'd  whales  &  we  kiU'd  one  large 
spermaceti  &  we  got  her  alongside  & 
began  to  cut  upon  her. 

July  17th.  We  spoke  a  Dutch  ship 
&  our  skipper  &  mate  went  on  board 
her.  They  had  an  Indian  &  his  Canoe 
on  board  &  intend  to  Carry  him  to 
Holland  &  bring  him  back  next  year. 

August  20th.  Whales  plenty.  Hove 
out  our  boats  and  killed  one.  We 
struck  two  that  ran  away.  We  struck 
another  off  the  bow  and  put  two  irons 
in  her.  She  going  to  windward  broke 
a  warp  and  so  away  she  went.  We  sot 
the  tryworks  agoing  and  we  soon  had  a 
flaming  torch  under  the  caboose,  but 
seeing  Whales  we  put  out  our  fires  and 
went  off  &  kiird  a  large  Spermaceti. 

September  loth.  It  is  124  days  since 
we  have  seen  any  land  until  to-day. 
Cape  Race  bears  West  by  North  4 
leagues.  We  are  bound  home  &  the 
wind  is  right  ahead,  but  we  must  be 
contented  let  the  wind  be  as  it  will. 

September  19th.  Rain  and  thunder 
and   lightning.     We    hall'd    down   our 

mainsel 
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mainsel  and  balanced  &  reef'd  him  and 
let  the  sloop  jog  along.  At  night  it  was 
as  blacke  as  ink.  So  we  lay  a  hull  Lat 
42:9  —  Long.  61:52. 

September  22**.  This  day  we  struck 
Soundings  on  St.  Georges  Bank.  Nan- 
tucket bears  west  50  leagues.  We  shall 
soon  see  the  land  —  even  our  Dear 
Nantucket — So  dayday  both  latitude  \, 
and  longitude. 

Let  us  make  one  more  whaling  cruise 
with  Peleg  Folger.  I  will  quote  from  his 
sea-journal  of  the  year  1757,  in  the  time  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War :  — 

June  1 8th.  We  saw  a  very  large 
Scool  of  Spermaceties  but  they  Ran  like 
Horses  insomuch  that  tho'  we  hove  our 
Boats  &  Stroved  faithfully  yet  we  could 
not  Strike.  We  saw  a  Ship  off  in  the 
S  E  and  she  stood  for  us  and  rather 
wind  fretted  us  —  she  being  an  extraordi- 
nary good  sailer.  So  we  stood  into  the 
N  W  and  the  wind  starting  in  our  favour 
we  wither'd  him  about  a  mile.  At  Sun-  ^ 
set  we  brought  to  under  a  Trysail. 
July  I  St.     This  day  Whales  are  very 

plenty 


^'^ 
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plenty  and  we  kill'd  one  that  fiU'd  1 5 
Hogsheads.  We  saw  a  topsail  vessel 
and  we  immediately  made  sail.  It  being 
very  windy  and  a  large  sea  going  we 
carried  away  one  of  our  shrouds.  But 
we  got  up  our  tackles  and  runners  in  the 
room  of  our  Shroud  &  setting  3  sails 
^^  atanto  we  made  our  sloop  buckle  again. 
At  the  first  hank  we  withered  our  sup- 
posed Frenchman  about  3  miles  &  then 
we  discovered  a  vast  fleet  of  Ships  & 
other  vessels  to  leeward.  They  appear'd 
like  a  meer  forest  on  the  Ocean.  How 
many  there  was  we  know  not.  We 
judged  them  to  be  an  English  fleet 
bound  for  Canada  or  Cape  Breton. 

July  3**  we  saw  a  Snow  but  we  did  not 

care  to  Speak  with  her  so  we  Sprung 

^       our  Luff*  and  wither'd  her  about  a  mile. 

We  judg'd  her  to  be  some  Fellow  bound 

into  Virginia  or  Somewhere  Else. 

July  loth.  Very  rough  Weather  & 
we  are  under  a  Square  sail  right  before 
a  fresh  S  W  wind.  We  spy'd  a  Sperm- 
aceti close  under  our  Bow  &  we  got  out 
3  lances  in  order  to  kill  her  if  we  could 

but 
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but  She  went  down  just  before  we  got 
up  with  her.  Experience  may  teach  us  ^- 
that  Nothing  can  make  a  man  happy 
save  a  Quiet  Conscience.  About  Sun- 
set the  wind  had  dy'd  and  the  Sea  had 
grown  very  smooth.  We  let  run  our 
Deep  Sea  Lead  &  had  about  an  hun- 
dred &  ten  fathoms  with  the  Stray  which 
might  be  ten  fathoms.  We  brought  up 
on  our  Lead  3  or  4  Living  Creatures  a 
little  more  than  an  Inch  long.  They 
have  four  horns  growing  out  from  the 
Crown  of  the  head :  they  had  two  Claws 
or  Legs  forward  &  Six  towards  his  hinder 
parts :  their  Legs  are  very  full  of  Joynts 
&  appear  to  end  in  a  Perfect  Point  & 
toward  the  end  looked  like  white  ivory. 
July  13th.  We  were  on  the  Grand 
Bank  of  Newfoundland  &  we  stood  off 
to  the  Eastward  and  about  Sunset  by 
the  sound  of  the  Horns  —  it  being  very 
thick  of  fog  —  we  found  two  vessels  who 
were  Timothy  Gardner  and  Richard 
Gardner  who  told  us  John  Coffin  had 
got  about  100.  Barrels  and  Uriah  Coffin 
about  as   much.    So  we  stood   off  in 

company 
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company  with  our  mates  &  at  1 1  o'Clock 
we  let  run  our  Lead  and  found  no  Bot- 
tom &  so  we  Brought  to  under  a  Try- 
sail &  Foresail,  being  very  thick  of  Fog 
and  a  small  wind. 

July  18.  We  spoke  with  two  French 
ships  who  were  fishermen  &  told  us 
Cape  Race  bore  Northwest.  We  saw 
divers  more  ships  that  we  did  not  speak 
with  &  at  10  p.  M  we  brought  to  for  fear 
of  them  —  it  being  exceeding  dark.  We 
took  ye  Sun's  amplitude  at  his  setting 
&  found  ye  variation  of  the  Compass  to 
be  i^  points  nearest  Lat  45:19  Long 
48:50  (848  miles  from  Nantucket). 

July  30th.  We  struck  a  large  Sperm- 
aceti &  put  into  him  three  irons  &  one 
towiron.  As  soon  as  the  towiron  went 
into  the  whale  he  gave  a  flauk  &  went 
down,  &  coming  up  again  he  bolted  his 
head  out  of  water,  as  far  down  as  his 
fins,  and  then  pitch 'd  the  whole  weight 
of  his  head  on  the  Boat  and  stove  ye 
Boat  &  ruin'd  her  &  kill'd  the  midship- 
man (an  Indian  named  Sam  Samson) 
^  outright.     A  sad  &  awful  Providence. 

August 
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August  7th.  Fine  weather  but  no 
Whales  to  be  seen.  From  ii  o'clock 
to  1 2  at  night  the  sky  glitter'd  with  the 
Northern  Lights,  appearing  Very  bright 
&  luciferous  like  streaks  of  lightning. 

August  20th.  We  spy'd  a  Sperm- 
aceti and  struck  her  off  the  Bow  &  then 
we  hove  out  our  Boats  &  kill'd  her  & 
got  her  along  side  &  cabled  her  and  be- 
gan to  cut  her  up.  There  was  a  chop-  ^ 
ling  sea  going  &  but  little  wind.  Our 
sloop  girded  most  Violently  &  we  parted  4 
one  of  our  Runners  twice  &  split  the 
blocks  &  hurt  one  of  our  men  &  made 
most  Rucking  work.  At  midnight  the  -V 
wind  began  to  blow  hard  at  N  E  and 
soon  raised  a  bad  sea.  We  parted  our 
cable  and  lost  our  Whale  from  ye  Bow. 
At  5  in  the  morning  we  Blew  away  our 
trisail  &  tore  him  out  of  the  Boltropes 
and  Ruined  him  entirely. 

August  2ist.     We  made  sail  &  found 
our  Whale  and  cut  up  the  Remainder. 
Her    body  fiird    24    hogsheads.      Lat        X^ 
45:52.     We   blew  away  our  foresail  & 
we  got  a  new  one  out  of  the  hold  &  bent 

him,        ^  "^ 
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him,  but  did  not  set  him  for  the  wind 
shifted  all  at  once  and  blew  like  a  Scum. 

'  After  a  while  we  set  our  foresail  and 

went  like  a  Blaze  to  the  westward. 

7  August  30th.     Running  to  the  west- 

ward, being  thick  of  fog  &  we  saw  a 
noble  Right  Whale  close  under  our 
counter,  We  hove  out  our  Boats  to  strike 
but  she  soon  ran  us  out  of  sight  in  the 
fog.  We  spoke  with  a  sloop  from  Barn- 
stable. He  told  us  Fort  Henry  was 
taken.  I  hope  soon  we  shall  have  a 
free  wind  and  go  with  flowin  sheets  for 
we  know  not  how  far  we  are  to  the  East- 
ward of  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land. 

September  ist.  A  smart  gale  of  wind 
at  N  E  &  We  are  scouting  merrily  west 
by  Compass.  In  the  afternoon  We 
struck  soundings  on  the  Grand  Bank 
and  catch'd  20  noble  codfish.  We  have 
run  168  miles  today.  We  are  all  in 
health  and  hope  to  see  our  Dear  Nan- 
tucket in  a  short  time. 
This  sea-rover  ends  his  journal  by  quot- 
ing from  Francis  Quarles :  — 

"My 
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"My  Sins  are  like  the  hairs  upon  mine  head, 
And  raise  their  audit  to  as  high  a  score. 
In  this  they  differ — these  do  dayly  shed ; 
But  ah !  my  Sins  grow  dayly  more  and  more. 
If  by  mine  hairs  Thou  number  out  my  Sins» 
Heaven  make  me  bald  before  the  day  begins. 

"  My  Sins  are  like  the  sands  upon  the  shore, 
Which  every  ebb  lays  open  to  the  eye. 
In  this  they  differ — these  are  cover'd  o'er; 
But  ah !  my  Sins  in  View  still  open  lie. 
Lord,  if  Thou  make  my  head  a  sea  of  tears. 
Oh  I  that  would  wash  away  the  sins  of  all  my  years. 

"  My  Sins  are  like  the  stars  within  the  skies, 
In  View,  in  number,  full  as  bright,  as  great 
In  this  they  differ  —  these  do  set  and  rise ; 
But  ah  I  my  Sins  do  rise  but  never  set 
Rise,  Son  of  Glory,  and  my  Sins  are  gone 
Like  clouds  or  mists  before  the  morning  Son." 

There  was  a  young  sea-rover  of  Nan- 
tucket who  began  his  first  journal,  in  the 
year  1 754,  with  these  words :  — 

"  Peter  Folger  his  Book 
God  give  him  Grace  therein  to  Look. 
Not  only  to  Look  but  Understand 
That  learning  is  better  than  House  or  Land. 
The  Rose  is  Red  the  Grass  is  Green 
The  days  have  past  which  I  have  Seen." 

This  inscription  tells  how  much   of  a 
boy  this  rover  was  when  he  first  went  to 
sea.     In  time  he  grew  manly,  and  his  sea- 
journal 
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journal  of  the  year  1761  begins  with  these 
nrords :  — 

A  Journal  of  our  Intended  Voyage 
by  Gods  Permission  in  the  Good  Sloop 
Endeavour.  We  sot  Sail  from  Nan- 
tuckett  the  9  day  of  July  and  went  over 
the  Bar  and  Come  to  Anchor  and  waited 
for  our  Indians. 

July  ye  26  we  saw  a  large  School  of 
Spalmocities.  They  ran  so  Fast  we 
could  not  Catch  them. 

July  ye  27  we  saw  3  Sparmocityes  & 
killed  one  and  Cut  Her  up. 

July  ye  28  we  saw  4  or  5  Spalmoctyes 
we  Tryed  our  whale  Her  Boddy  made 
38  bb^     Her  Head  12  hh^" 

July  ye  29  we  Stoed  away  our  whale. 
We  saw  2  Sloops  to  the  Easterd  of  us 
and  we  saw  divers  Sparmocities  and  we 
struck  one  and  maid  Her  Spout  Blood. 
She  went  down  and  their  came  a  Snarl 
in  the  Toe  line  and  catched  John  Mey- 
rick  and  over  sot  the  Boat  and  we  never 
saw  him  after  wards.  We  saved  the 
whale. 

August  ye  14  we  killed  a  Sunfish  and 
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we  saw  a  School  of  Sparmocityes  and  our 
Partner  killed  one  and  Got  her  kableed 
and  we  killed  another  and  saw  two  Ships 
to  windered  ye  wind  at  S  W  and  our 
Partner  cut  from  his  whale  and  we  cut 
from  oum  abute  9  of  Clock  in  ye  morn- 
ing. We  stood  to  ye  N  E  and  our  Part- 
ner stood  to  ye  S  E  —  one  Ship  took  us 
in  Chase  and  ye  other  took  our  Partner 
in  Chase.  We  clapt  away  large  and  sot 
our  Square  Sail  and  Topsail  and  got  our 
fairsail  under  the  Boom  and  made  all 
ye  Sail  we  could  and  brought  her  to 
winderd  and  we  held  her  toit  and  she 
fir^  a  Gun  at  4  O'Clock  in  ye  after  Noon 
and  at  6  under  English  Coulers  She 
left  us  and  stood  to  ye  S  W  and  we 
stood  to  N  E.  We  have  lost  our  Con- 
sort because  these  Ships  they  chased  us 
from  9  in  ye  Morning  till  Sun  Sett.  So 
ends  ye  Day  all  in  Good  health  by  God's 
Blessing. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
ships  of  three  hundred  tons  burden  took 
the  place  of  small  sloops  in  cruises  for 
whales ;  they  went  below  the  equator,  and 

at 
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at  last  found  their  way  around  the  capes 
into  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans.  Two 
of  the  ships  that  brought  the  obnoxious 
tea  to  Boston,  in  December,  1773,  were 
whaling-ships  of  Nantucket.  They  had 
carried  their  catches  from  the  South  Seas 
to  London,  and  were  returning  home  with 
general  merchandise  by  way  of  Boston. 
After  unloading  cargoes  at  that  port, — 
excepting  the  tea,  which  was  thrown  into 
Boston  harbor  by  a  mob  disguised  as 
Indians,  —  the  ships  sailed  to  Nantucket, 
where  one  of  them,  the  Beaver,  was  fitted 
for  a  cruise  in  the  south  Atlantic;  and 
another,  the  Dartmouth,  was  loaded  with 
sperm  oil  and  sent  to  London  just  before 
the  American  Revolution  began. 

Nantucket  whalemen  were  ruined  by  the 
Revolution.  After  the  war  was  ended, 
sperm  oil,  for  which  England  had  been  the 
principal  market,  was  taxed  an  alien  duty 
of  ;^  1 8  sterling  per  ton ;  and  therefore  it 
became  necessary  for  the  people  of  the 
island  to  make  some  new  adjustment  of 
their  whaling  business.  There  appeared 
no  alternative  but  to  transfer  it  to  England. 

With 
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With  this  object  in  view,  William  Rotch, 
a  successful  merchant  of  Nantucket,  sailed 
for  London  in  his  ship.Maria,  July  4, 1785, 
accompanied  by  his  son  Benjamin.  He 
visited  the  Channel  ports  in  search  of  a 
suitable  location  for  the  whaling  business, 
selected  Falmouth,  and  then  made  his  pro- 
posals to  the  British  government  Not 
meeting  with  success,  he  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel to  Dunkirk  in  France,  where,  aided 
by  Shubel  Gardner,  of  Nantucket,  who  had 
been  a  prisoner  in  England,  and  by  a  na- 
tive of  Dunkirk,  named  Fran9ois  CoflFyn, 
who  served  as  an  interpreter,  his  proposals 
were  written  to  the  French  government 
and  sent  to  Paris.  He  stipulated  for  liberty 
to  emigrants  from  Nantucket  to  worship 
as  Quakers;  for  their  exemption  from 
military  duty;  for  a  bounty  per  ton  on 
Nantucket  ships  engaged  in  whaling  from 
French  ports ;  the  free  entry  of  their  oil ; 
and  that  the  ships  should  be  commanded 
by  Nantucket  men.  His  proposals  were 
accepted,  and  he  sailed  for  home  in  Decem- 
ber, 1786,  to  prepare  for  a  transfer  of  his 
whaling  business  to  France. 

England 
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England  reduced  the  import  duties  on 
oil,  and  France  failed  to  pay  the  bounty ; 
then  the  French  Revolution  came,  with 
its  compulsory  oath  and  military  service, 
bringing  trouble  to  the  Quakers  at  Dun- 
kirk. On  the  loth  of  February,  1791, 
William  Rotch,  Benjamin  Rotch,  and  a 
French  Quaker  named  Marsillac  appeared 
(with  their  hats  on)*  before  the  National 
Assembly  at  Paris,  over  which  Mirabeau 
was  presiding,  and  asked  permission  to 
present  a  memorial  explaining  the  Quakers' 
objection  to  taking  an  oath  and  bearing 
the  arms  of  war.  Their  memorial  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing September  the  original  engagements 
with  Nantucket  whalemen  were  confirmed 
by  the  Assembly. 

In   March,  1788,  the  ship  Penelope,  of 

Nantucket, 

1  "  If  ye  have  respect  to  persons,  ye  commit  sin.*'  From 
these  words  of  the  Epistle  by  St.  James,  George  Fox  taught 
that  it  was  forbidden  by  the  Lord  to  bow  to  any  person  cere- 
moniously, or  to  remove  one's  hat  as  a  token  of  respect.  His 
followers  accepted  this  teaching;  and  for  a  long  time  it  was 
a  question,  marked  by  bitter  strifes  in  the  Quaker  churches, 
whether  it  was  right  for  men  to  remove  their  hats  during  the 
time  of  prayer. 
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Nantucket,  sailed  from  Dunkirk  for  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  in  pursuit  of  whales,  and 
passed  beyond  the  high  latitude  of  seventy- 
nine  degrees.  I  copy  a  few  passages  from 
the  sea-journal  of  Tristram  Gardner,  of 
Nantucket,  commanding  the  ship :  — 

Wednesday  March  ye  26th  1788,  at 
2  in  the  morning  Left  ye  Port  of  Dun- 
kirk &  Anchard  in  ye  Road,  at  2  Past 
merid"  waid  ancher  &  Stood  S  by  E 
with  ye  wind  at  E  by  N.  at  6  we  ware  6 
Leges  from  Dunkirk. 

Tuesday  aprel  ye  First  Day  1788 
trying  for  A  harber  at  Shetland,  at  6 
ye  wind  Shifted  from  S  W  to  N  W  blod 
fresh,  at  1 2  ye  wind  died  we  maid  Sail 
wirking  in  with  ye  Land,  at  6  Pilot 
came  on  board  at  ye  mouth  of  ye  harber. 
Came  to  ancher  in  Brase  bay  whare  we 
found  24  sail  of  ships. 

Wednesday  Aprel  ye  9th  1788  at  10 
waid  ancher  &  Put  to  sea  from  Brase 
bay  in  Company  with  4  ships  wind  S  W 
bound  for  Greenland.  A  crabed  sea  from 
ye  westward.  Latt.  62:13.  Long  34  W 
Thirsday  Aprel  ye  24th  Fresh  wind 

at 
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at  South  we  Lying  to  ye  W  S  W  under 
Close  Reef  Topsails  in  company  with 
a  number  of  ships.  Saw  Ise  &  Spake 
with  a  Ship  from  London,  at  4  Past 
Merid"  saw  ye  Land  hairing  E  by  S  we 
Run  through  sum  Ise  &  found  clear 
water.     Lat  77  Long  10    No  whales. 

Friday  May  ye  2°^  ye  First  Part  of  ye 
day  ye  wind  N  E.  Clost  Refd  our  Top- 
sails, at  1 2  ware  Clost  beset  with  heavi 
Pack  Ise  so  that  we  had  No  yuse  for 
sails  but  Got  2  warps  to  ye  Ise  to  bring 
our  ship  starn  to  ye  wind.  Later  Part 
still  Clost  beset  &  20  Sail  of  Ships  in  ye 
same  Condison.  Latt  by  Obs.  77-07  ye 
Land  in  Sight.     Saw  one  Rite  whale. 

Wednesday  May  7th  brought  our 
Ship  by  ye  starn  &  mended  our  Cut- 
water whare  ye  Ise  had  Cut  it  to  ye 
Stem  &  Stove  of  two  Knees.  50  Ships 
in  Sight  &  all  in  ye  Ise.  Stowd  down 
our  water  Fil'd  some  salt  water  for  bal- 
lace.     Lat.  77-22. 

Monday  June  ye  2  Day  Saw  Sum 
whales  hardby  but  the  weather  being 
bad  could   not    Ingage  —  bloing  hard 

with 
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with  snow.  Lay  back  &  forth  under 
Clost  Reef^  Fore  Topsail,  Saw  two  Racks 
wich  was  Stranded  ye  Last  Gale  one 
was  ye  London  of  London  ye  other  was 
a  Ship  belonging  to  Whitbe  —  ye  Men 
saved.  Saw  whales  among  ye  Ise  could 
Not  come  at  them,  icx)  sail  of  Ships 
in  sight.     Lat  78. 

Sonday  June  ye  8th  Kil'd  a  ten  feet 
bone  Whale.  Mated  with  Capt  Mooers 
&  Strook  a  Whale  that  run  out  our 
line.  Got  our  Whale  on  board.  Bloing 
fresh  we  maid  Sail  ye  Ise  near  by  to 
Luard  &  very  heavy. 

Saturday  June  ye  14th  we  Kil'd  two 
Whales.  A  trying  our  whale.  A  fresh 
wind  and  Snow.     Lat.  78-44. 

Sonday  June  ye  22   A   rugged  sea.      4 
Plenty  of  Snow.     Saw  ye  Ise  to  ye  S  W 
of  us.     Thick  weather.     Saw  a  number 
of  Ships  but  no  Whales.     Lat.  79-02. 

Monday  July  ye  21  Maid  ye  Land 
which  Prouvd  to  be  ye  Norway  Shore 
10  Leags  Distant.  Spake  with  a  Brig 
from  Sligo.  Caut  sum  mackerill.  Spake 
with  a  Ship  from  Norway  bound  to  Hull. 

Saturday 
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Saturday  August  ye  3  day  Course  S 
by  W  at  9  o'clock  maid  ye  South  Fore- 
land so  we  bore  away  for  Dunkirk  at 
meridian  took  our  Pilot  on  bord  ye  tide 
being  up  we  Put  over  ye  bar,  and  so 
came  to  an  Anchar. 

The  men  of  the  little  island  of  Nan- 
tucket were  natural  sea-rovers,  for  whom 
the  charms  of  home  were  charming  only 
in  the  short  intervals  between  their  voy- 
ages. After  they  had  gone  to  sea  their 
wives  adopted  a  penurious  style  of  house- 
keeping, in  order  to  save  money  for  the 
beloved  sea-rover  against  his  return.  Per- 
haps he  did  not  return  at  the  expected 
time;  born  with  an  instinct  for  adventure, 
his  absence  may  have  been  prolonged  by 
repeated  cruises  on  distant  seas,  and  wan- 
derings on  distant  shores,  until  the  Nan- 
tucket  home  had  been  effaced  from  his 
thoughts.  And  when,  like  a  new  Ulysses, 
he  came  back  to  it  after  many  years  of 
absence  and  silence,  there  was  no  reason 
for  surprise  if  Penelope,  tired  of  waiting 
for  him,  had  finished  her  weaving  and  had 

accepted 
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accepted  an  importunate  suitor  to  fill  his 
place. 

Shubel  Worth,  a  sea-rover  of  the  true 
blue,  was  cruising  in  the  South  Seas  when 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  began.  On  ar- 
riving at  Nantucket  he  learned  that  his 
wife  and  children  had  left  the  island  and 
gone  to  find  a  safe  retreat  in  her  father's 
house,  in  Saratoga  County,  New  York. 
As  the  war  prevented  him  from  going  to 
sea  again,  he  followed  his  family,  bought 
a  farm,  and  cultivated  it.  One  day,  after 
the  return  of  peace,  he  drove  a  load  of  his 
farm's  produce  to  the  village  of  Hudson, 
expecting  to  sell  it  and  return  to  his  home 
within  three  days. 

Three  days,  three  weeks,  three  months, 
three  years  passed ;  —  "  and  where  was 
Enoch  ? "  He  had  not  obliterated  himself 
from  human  society,  as  did  the  "strong 
heroic  soul "  portrayed  in  Tennyson's  poem, 
but  he  had  suddenly  gone  a-sea-roving. 
On  arriving  at  Hudson,  and  learning  that 
a  ship  was  fitting  out  at  New  Bedford  for 
a  whaling  cruise  along  the  coasts  of  Green- 
land, he  put  his  farm  produce  aboard  a 

sloop. 
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sloop,  sailed  with  it  to  New  Bedford,  sold 
it  to  the  outfitters  of  the  Greenland  ship, 
and  went  to  sea  in  her  as  first  officer.  The 
ship  ended  her  voyage  at  Dunkirk^  Here 
he  took  command  of  the  ship  Criterion, 
and  sailed  on  a  cruise  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Returning  to  Dunkirk  with  a  cargo  of  oil, 
he  sailed  again;  cruised  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  carried  another  cargo  of  oil  to 
Dunkirk.  At  the  end  of  the  last  voyage 
he  returned  to  his  home,  from  which  he 
had  been  absent  five  years  instead  of  three 
days.  The  restlessness  of  the  sea-rover 
was  in  him,  and  he  went  to  sea  again,  but 
he  never  returned  home.  He  died  on 
board  his  ship  while  she  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  harbor  of  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 

I  copy  two  or  three  days  from  his  sea- 
journal,  written  while  cruising  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean :  — 

Ship  Criterion,  May  19th  —  at  4  PM 
took  a  Lunar  observation,  found  our 
Longitude  1 07*^-3  2'  East  of  London 
Latitude  is  y'^-sS'  South.  Land  bareing 
N  E  to  N  W  8  Leages  — fine  weather  all 
drawing  Sail  Set.     Steard  for  the  Land. 

Saw 
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Saw  a  School  of  Spermaceties  headed 
oflF  Shore. 

Friday  May  22^.  Lay'd  off  &  on  the 
Land  till  day  Light  then  Steard  for  Java 
Head  bareing  N  N  W  4  Leagues  distance. 
At  6  p  M  Came  to  anchor  in  25  Fath- 
oms. Got  up  the  boarding  Neting. 
Got  under  way  for  Mew  Isle  watering 
place.  Sent  the  yawl  ashore  to  find  the 
water.  Saw  a  number  of  men  on  the 
Isle.  Before  the  boats  Got  at  Shore 
Saw  10  Prowes  coming  for  us.  Saw 
theare  Guns  Glittering.  Set  the  coulers 
to  the  Ship  &  fired  one  4  Pounder. 
The  Prowes  fired  a  Number  of  guns 
at  us.  Got  under  way  and  set  all  Sail. 
So  ends  all  well. 

Wednesday  May  25  th.  Came  to  an- 
chor in  23  Fathoms  water.  Got  in  Red- 
dyness  for  Battle  with  the  Pirot  Maylays. 
Saw  a  great  Number  of  Maylay  fishing 
boats.  Got  under  way  for  Anger  Rhodes. 
At  6  p  M  came  to  anchor  —  Batavia 
Church  baring  N  N  W. 
A  sea-rover  was  David  Brown,  of  the 

ship 
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ship  Manilla.     I  quote  one  day  from  his 
sea-journal  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean :  — 
December  ist  1791.     Down  a  boat 
and  caught  a  Sea  Dog.    Running  S  W 
with  two  ships  bearing  West,  one  a  try- 
ing. Saw  whales  and  gave  chase.   Hove 
to  under  3  staysails  headed  to  the  south- 
ward. At  I  p  M  saw  whales.    Killed  3  & 
at  5  p  M  came  on  board  without  any. 
Went  off  again  &  kill'd  one  and  took  her 
a  long  side.     Spoke  William   Bunker 
with  6cx)  Barrels.   Lat.  37-20  S. 
A  sea-rover  of  Nantucket  made  a  dis- 
covery in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  which 
is  still  a  theme  of  history.   In  January,  1 789, 
the  British  ship  Bounty  sailed  from  Otaheiti 
with    a  crew  whose  attachments   to  the 
women  of  that  tropical  island  made  them 
reluctant  to  leave  it    Soon  after  sailing, 
twenty-five  mutineers  seized  control  of  the 
ship,  and   sent  adrift  in  a  boat  the  com- 
mander with   his   officers    and   the  loyal 
members  of    his   crew.      The   mutineers 
sailed  the  Bounty  back  to  Otaheiti,  where 
sixteen  of  them  landed  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  leading  lives  of  endless  enjoyment. 

The 
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The  nine  who  did  not  land  took  aboard 
nine  women  of  the  island  as  wives,  and  six 
men  as  servants,  and  then  they  sailed  away. 
What  became  of  them  was  a  mystery  for 
nineteen  years,  or  until  Mayhew  Folger, 
of  Nantucket,  cruising  for  whales  in  the 
ship  Topaz,  fell  in  with  Pitcairn's  Island,  on 
a  February  morning  of  the  year  1808.  This 
island,  which  is  about  two  miles  wide  and 
three  miles  long,  rises  abruptly  from  the 
deep  sea  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet. 
On  a  plateau,  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
ocean.  Captain  Folger  found  a  little  pas- 
toral village  peopled  by  descendants  of  the 
nine  mutineers  of  the  Bounty  and  their 
Otaheitian  wives.  I  quote  from  his  sea- 
journal  :  — 

Saturday  February  6th  1808.  At  2 
A  M  saw  Pitcairn's  Island  bearing  South. 
Lay  off  and  on  till  daylight.  At  6  a  m 
put  off  with  2  boats  to  explore  the  land 
and  look  for  seals.  On  approaching  the 
shore  saw  smoke  on  the  land  at  which  I 
was  very  much  surprised  as  the  island 
was  said  to  be  uninhabited.  I  discovered 
a  boat  paddling  towards  me  with  three 

men 
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• 

men  in  her.  They  hailed  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  &  asked  who  was  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ship.  They  offered  me  gifts 
of  cocoanuts  &  requested  I  would  land, 
there  being  a  white  man  on  shore.  I 
went  ashore  &  found  an  Englishman 
named  Alexander  Smith,  the  only  per- 
son remaining  out  of  nine  that  escaped 
on  board  the  ship  Bounty.  Smith  in- 
formed me  that  after  putting  Capt  Bligh 
in  the  long  boat  and  sending  her  adrift, 
Christian  their  chief  proceeded  with  the 
ship  to  Otaheiti.  There  all  the  muti- 
neers chose  to  stop  except  Christian, 
himself,  and  seven  others,  who  took 
wives  and  also  six  men  as  servants, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  Pitcairn's 
Island  where  they  landed  all  the  goods 
and  chattels,  ran  the  Bounty  on  shore 
and  broke  her  up.  This  took  place,  as 
near  as  he  could  recollect,  in  the  year 
1790:  soon  after  which  one  of  their 
party  ran  mad  and  drowned  himself,  an- 
other died  of  a  fever;  and  after  they 
had  remained  about  four  years  on  the 
island,  their  men  servants  rose  up  and 

killed 
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killed  six  of  them,  leaving  only  Smith 
alive,  and  he  desperately  wounded  with 
a  pistol  ball  in  the  neck.  However  he 
and  the  widows  of  the  deceased  arose 
and  put  all  the  servants  to  death,  which 
left  him  the  only  surviving  man  on  the 
island,  with  eight  or  nine  women  and 
several  small  children.  He  immediately 
went  to  work  tilling  the  ground  so  that 
it  produces  plenty  for  them  all,  and  he 
lives  very  comfortably  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  Pitcairn's  Island.  All  the  chil- 
dren of  the  deceased  mutineers  speak 
tolerable  English.  Some  of  them  are 
grown  to  the  size  of  men  and  women, 
and  to  do  them  Justice,  I  think  them 
a  very  humane  and  hospitable  people; 
and  whatever  may  have  been  the  errors 
or  crimes  of  Smith  the  mutineer  in  times 
back  he  is  at  present  a  worthy  man  and 
may  be  useful  to  navigators  who  traverse 
this  immense  ocean.  I  tarried  on  shore 
with  the  friendly  Smith  and  his  truly 
good  people  till  4  p.  m.  and  then  left  him 
and  went  on  board  the  Topaz  and  made 
sail  steering  for  Masafuera,  having  re- 
ceived 
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ceived  from  the  people  on  shore  some 
hogs  cocoanuts  and  plantains.^ 
The  wars  provoked  by  Napoleon  touched 
the  whaling-ships  of  Nantucket  in  many 
ways.     In  the  year  1808,  England  was  al- 
lied with  Spain  in  a  war  against  France, 
and  defeated  the  French  army  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Talavera  in  June,  1809,     Whaling- 
ships  were  now  armed ;  and  because  they 
carried   arms  and  large   crews  they  were 
sometimes  arrested  on  the  high  seas  under 
suspicion  that  they  were  belligerents  dis- 
guised as  whalemen.   A  story  of  such  an 
arrest  is  told  in  the  sea-journal  of  Captain 
Charles   Gardner,  who  was   cruising   the 
ship  Argo  in  the  South  Seas.    I  copy  it  ex- 
actly  as  it  was  written  in  the  journal :  — 
1809    Sunday   November   5    in    Lat. 
17-27'  South.    Standing  in  by  the  Wind 
East  at  2  p  M  saw  a  Ship  2  points  off 
the  Weather  bow.   Saw  that  She  had  all 
Sail  out  and  coming  for  us.     Steerd  on 
til  She  was  of  the  Starboard  beam  then 

up 

^  After  this  visit  by  Captain  Folger,  Smith  changed  his  name 
to  John  Adams»  by  which  name  he  has  been  called  in  histories 
of  the  mutiny  of  the  ship  Bounty. 
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up  Corses  and  backed  the  main  yard. 
She  came  within  hail  and  ordered  a  boat 
onboard  with  the  papers.  I  sent  the 
boat  and  the  cheaf  Mate  with  the  papers. 
He  was  detained  onbord  the  Private 
Spanish  Ship  of  war  &  all  the  boats  crue 
but  one  was  Stoped  and  two  officers  and 
boats  Crue  from  the  Spanish  Ship  Came 
onboard  the  Argo  &  Sent  more  of  my 
hands  onboard  the  Vultor.  At  7  p  m 
they  onbent  the  Mainsail  and  the  boat 
Came  from  the  Vulter  with  more  Span- 
ish men  &  took  Charge  of  the  Argo  and 
wore  Ship  and  Steerd  on  a  wind  to  the 
South  all  night  in  company  with  the 
Vulter.  At  7  A  M  Shortened  Sail  and 
lay  by.  The  Capten  of  the  Vulter  Came 
onboard  and  brot  the  Argos  papers  that 
I  had  sent  by  the  mate  &  asked  me  if 
I  knew  them.  I  told  him  I  did.  He 
wished  for  a  Candle  which  was  brot  him. 
He  told  me  all  other  papers  would  be 
of  no  youse  to  me  hear  after  and  in  my 
presance  Sealed  the  papers  up.  I  asked 
him  if  it  was  war.  He  told  me  that  was 
none  of  my  Business.     I  Should  See  & 

would 
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would  give  me  no  Satisfaction  but  told 
me  to  go  on  Deck  which  we  ded  and  he 
Looked  at  the  Ship.- 

He  asked  how  many  guns  I  had.  I 
told  him.  He  asked  why  I  run  from 
him  to  Luard.  I  told  him  I  did  not,  he 
told  me  I  did  and  a  Whale  Ship  had 
no  business  with  guns  —  and  where  the 
guns  was.  I  told  him  Some  in  the  hole 
&  some  on  Deck,  he  in  a  ruf  tone  told 
me  I  had  mounted  them  4  on  Deck 
after  Seeing  him.  I  told  him  no — he 
told  me  he  new  better  than  that.  After 
a  little  time  on  Deck  he  told  me  he 
wished  to  go  below  in  the  Cabin  and 
look  about  the  Ship.  I  told  him  any 
part  he  wished  to  See  Should  be  Shone 
him.  He  told  his  officers  and  men  to 
open  the  after  hachway  and  brake  up 
the  hole  to  the  eilson  —  and  Capt  & 
Some  men  brock  up  the  run  &  took  all 
the  casks  out,  and  all  the  powder  out 
of  the  magersean,  and  the  Officers  took 
more  than  40  Casks  out  of  the  after 
hole  and  Some  out  of  the  main  hach 
and  oppen'd  the  Casks  of  Sails  &  Bread. 

The 
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The  Capten  Cut  open  my  Slops  with 
his  own  hand  and  made  me  turn  up  my 
bead  and  made  me  take  everything  out 
of  my  trunks,  and  told  me  my  own  han- 
kerchefs  was  Spanish  and  told  me  I  had 
Money  onboard  and  that  I  had  no  Busi- 
ness with  guns  &  with  a  Drum  and  that 
I  lyed  &  what  I  told  him  was  lyes.  I 
told  him  what  I  told  him  was  truths  and 
what  ever  Construcktions  he  pleased  to 
put  on  it  I  could  not  help,  but  I  never 
was  told  so  before  —  and  he  Seamed 
Displeased  notwithstanding  I  ded  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  Shoe  him  all  parts 
of  the  Argo  and  every  thing  onboard. 

At  halfpast  12  three  Ships  hove  in 
Sight  and  half  an  hour  after  the  Capt 
went  to  his  own  Ship  and  told  me  he 
would  Send  my  papers  and  men,  which 
he  ded  &  told  my  mate  I  mite  go  where 
I  pleased  —  but  he  left  the  Argo  with 
50  or  60  Casks  on  Deck  that  they  had 
taken  out  of  the  hole  and  much  wood 
the  Mainsail  La)ang  in  a  heap  on  Deck, 
the  Ship  in  grate  confution  &  three 
Ships  come  for  us. 

Monday 
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Monday  Nov"*  6.  First  part  laying 
by  and  geting  the  Decks  Cleard.  At 
5PM  Stod  towards  the  Ships  and 
found  them  to  be  Whalers  and  the 
Vulter  had  Spook  them  and  her  boats 
were  along  Side.  We  Stod  by  and  ded 
not  Speack  them  Standing  to  the  S  S  W 
—  4  Ships  in  Sight  to  the  S  S  E,  Dul 
times  and  No  whales,  Latt  by  Obs" 
if 'if  South. 

The  days  of  "  dull  times  and  no  whales  " 

did  not  last  long  after  this  privateer  had 

left  the  Argo.    As  a  contrast  to  her  bad 

luck  with  the  Spaniard,  I  quote  one  day 

from  Captain  Gardner's  sea-journal :  — 

Nov.    25th.     At   2   p  M   saw   Sperm 

Whales.     Went  off  and   got   six.     At 

7PM  got  them  to  the  ship.     One  boat 

stove.     At    meridian   got    aboard  five. 

Lite  wind.     Latt  by  obsevation  i8°-09' 

South. 

These  journals  of  sea-rovers  are  a  valu- 
able accessory  to  the  picture  of  Quaint 
Nantucket  They  reveal  the  boldness  and 
extent  of  that  hazardous  business  which, 
during  a  century  and  a  half,  enlisted  all 

the 
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the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  island. 
Now  Nantucket  is  manning  no  more  whale- 
ships,  is  writing  no  more  sea-journals.  The 
days  have  gone  when  — 

''There  was  rich  reward  for  the  look-out  man,  tobacco  for 

every  sail, 
And  a  barrel  of  oil  for  the  lucky  dog  who  *d  be  first  to  raise  a 

whale." 


VII 
The  Towfis  Doings 

The  doings  were  done  in  the  town- 
house,  a  building  so  old  that  in  May,  1 707, 
the  people  said  "  the  towne  howse  should 
be  repaired;"  and  then  they  agreed  that 
"  thursday  next  should  be  the  day  to  goe 
a  perambelation."  Every  spring  it  was  a 
custom  to  perambulate  the  town, — to  walk 
along  the  boundary  lines  of  public  lands 
and  note  if  the  marks  were  standing,  or  if 
any  man  had  encroached  upon  them.  Men 
who  went  on  the  perambulation  were,  by 
a  vote  of  the  town,  "  to  be  paid  for  their 
time."  Time  was  the  principal  property 
that  some  of  them  had  to  sell.  Besides 
these,  the  perambulating  procession,  which 
was  led  by  the  selectmen,  included  all  boys 
and  dogs  who  were  at  leisure  on  the  morn- 
ing appointed  for  the  tramp. 

The  next  yearly  routine  of  importance 

was 
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was  to  prepare  for  "the  shearing  time," 
which  always  came  in  the  month  of  June. 
For  this  event  two  men  were  chosen  to 
count  the  flocks  as  they  went  into  the 
shearing-pens,  to  take  care  of  the  fleeces, 
to  sell  the  town's  sheep,  and  "  receve  the 
money  for  the  townes  euce,"  as  the  clerk 
of  the  records  wrote  it.  Now  and  then 
"an  assembly  man  to  serve  his  majesty 
at  the  great  &  generall  Court  at  boston  " 
was  elected,  and  the  names  of  thirteen 
men  "  to  serve  his  majesty  as  jurors  "  were 
drawn  out  of  a  box.  Occasionally  a  land- 
holder applied  for  permission  "to  lay 
down "  a  swamp  which  had  been  allotted 
to  him,  and  "  to  take  up  "  a  meadow  in  its 
place;  another  asked  for  the  grant  of  a 
swamp,  and  got  it  on  condition  that  he 
"  stand  out  on  the  next  divishon  "  of  pub- 
lic lands.  A  man  who  wanted  to  move 
out  of  town  got  "  liberty  to  exchange  his 
howse  lott "  for  land  in  "  anie  place  east- 
ward of  the  towne  fence ; "  another,  living 
on  a  lonesome  spot  "  up  the  island,"  was 
granted  "liberty  to  exchange  three  akers 
near  the   beache  woods  for  land  at  the 

towne." 
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towne."  Exchanging  and  laying  out  lands 
by  allotment  formed  the  staple  business  of 
town  meetings  in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury. These  acts  were  varied  by  hiring 
a  schoolmaster  at  "  three  score  pound  cur- 
rent money  for  the  yeare;"  by  legislating 
about  the  commons,  as :  — 

No  hogg  shall  go  thereon  without  an 

order ; 

No  man  shall  mow  grass  in  the  ram 

paster ; 

Bethiah  Gardner  shall  mow  grass  at 

Coatue   in  compensation  of  her  grass 

eaten  up  by  sheepe  at  Pacamoka. 

Then  came  the  affairs  of  the  day,  such 
as :  John  Macy  "  shall  build  a  prison  for 
the  towne  as  soon  as  he  can."  Benjamin 
Waire  "  shall  have  that  stream  of  water  to 
damit  up  &  sett  a  fulling  mill  on  it."  Wil- 
liam Gayer  "  shall  take  care  of  ye  townes 
two  Great  Gunns  that  are  at  Wescoe,"  and 
John  Swaine  "shall  take  ye  little  Great 
Gunn  to  his  home  &  fix  it  &  cary  it  to 
Squam  &  there  it  is  to  abide."  Some- 
times business  was  so  much  wanting  at 
these   meetings  that  little  farces  took  its 

place ; 
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place ;  ais,  to  quote  from  the  records  of  the 
year  1710,  "George  Gardner  was  chosen 
trustee  by  vote  &  was  at  ye  same  time  put 
out  againe." 

The  welfare  of  the  large  flocks  of  sheep 
pasturing  on  the  commons  always  inter- 
ested town  meetings.  Men  had  been  ap- 
pointed "  to  rayse  the  towne  to  look  up  the 
sheepe  when  lickly  hood  of  bad  wether 
ensuing;"  and  it  was  ordered  that  "if 
any  man  refuse  to  goe  when  he  is  cal'd  on 
he  shall  forfeit  five  shillings;"  pens  had 
been  made  to  shelter  the  sheep  in  winter, 
and  "  five  loads  of  hay  "  put  in  each  pen ; 
the  town  meeting  had  also  provided  that 
"  the  sheepe  shall  be  kept  by  three  shep- 
herds all  the  yeare."  Nevertheless,  sheep 
farmers  suffered  losses  from  Indians  who 
stole  their  lambs,  dogs  that  killed  them, 
and  hogs  that  ate  them.  The  Indians 
were  punished,  all  swine  were  impounded, 
and  at  last,  in  an  exasperating  moment,  the 
town  meeting  ordered  "  that  all  the  Dogs 
upon  the  Island  of  Nantucket  be  forth- 
with  killed ; "  an  order  which  must  have 

struck 
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Struck  sorrow  to  those  who  loved  their 
dogs. 

The  ancient  rights  to  pasturage  for 
sheep  are  disclosed  in  a  town  record  of 
the  year  1689,  from  which  it  appears  that 
each  owner  of  one  share  in  the  island 
estate  had  the  right  to  pasture  on  the 
commons  540  sheep;  that  it  was  then  a 
custom  to  count  the  sheep  at  the  shearing 
time,  and  every  owner  having  more  than 
540  to  a  share  was  to  pay  to  the  town  two 
shillings  per  head  for  the  excess.  Failing 
to  do  this,  the  surplus  sheep  were  con- 
demned as  "  damage  feasant "  and  sold. 

There  appeared  on  the  island  a  plague 
of  rats,  which  annoyed  the  sheep  as  a 
plague  of  flies  annoyed  the  Egj^tians. 
Year  after  year  the  town  meeting  ordered 
that  "every  person  who  shall  kill  a  Rat 
and  bring  his  head  to  the  towne  treasurer 
shall  Receive  for  every  such  Rat  a  six- 
pence." To  prevent  rat-hunters  from  cheat- 
ing the  treasurer  with  the  heads  of  rats 
that  were  young  enough  to  be  harmless, 
it  was  stipulated  in  the  town's  order  that 
"the  said  Rat  shall  be  so  full  grown  as 
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to  be  all  over  covered  with  hair."  Said 
the  old  player,  "  I  smell  a  rat  1 "  And  so 
said  the  Nantucket  boys — "  I  smell  a  rati" 
—  as  they  scurried  here  and  there  to  earn 
the  sixpence  reward. 

In  the  year  1723,  the  town  meeting 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  "a  con- 
stables watch  in  the  night  season,  for  sup- 
pressing disorders  and  breaches  of  the 
peace."  The  streets  of  the  prospering 
town  had  become  a  night  resort  of  "  In- 
dians negroes  and  other  suspected  per- 
sons," as  the  record  says,  who  molested 
such  inhabitants,  as  walked  abroad,  and 
disturbed  the  repose  of  those  who  slept. 
A  long  wharf  had  been  built  into  the 
harbor  from  the  end  of  the  main  street, 
and  this  was  the  trysting-place  of  these 
idlers  of  the  night.  The  town  resolved 
"to  suppress"  the  vagrants;  and  it  or- 
dered that  "if  they  shall  be  found  upon 
the  wharfe  &  about  towne  after  nine  of 
the  clock  at  night,  they  shall  be  taken  up 
and  carried  before  a  Justice,"  This  action 
was  effectual  for  a  time;  but  at  last  the 
constables  proved  to  be  so  incompetent 

to 
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to  preserve  the  peace  that  a  town  meet- 
ing chose  sixteen  stout  men  to  be  a  night 
watch,  and  paid  them  for  their  services. 
Their  duty,  as  it  is  written  in  the  town 
records,  was  "to  walk  the  town  in  the 
night  season,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  to  suppress  the  growing  disorder 
of  the  young  people  and  all  others  that 
act  inconsistently  with  the  principles  of 
morality  and  virtue."  To  aid  the  sixteen 
men  in  their  task  of  suppressing  young 
people  in  the  night  season,  and  promoting 
morality  and  virtue,  a  town  meeting  be- 
sought the  legislature  at  Boston  "  to  pass 
an  act  to  put  a  stop  to  masters  and  mis- 
tresses of  houses  entertaining  minors  at 
unseasonable  hours  of  the  night,  in  Drink- 
ing and  Carousing  and  Frolicking  contrary 
to  the  mind  of  their  parents."  This  was 
a  sad  commentary  on  the  nature  of  family 
ties  in  Nantucket,  and  also  on  the  effects 
of  that  sober-sided  Quakerism  which  ruled 
the  town,  and  had  caused  the  streets  and 
houses  of  public  entertainment  to  be  the 
only  places  in  which  young  men  could 
meet  young  women,   or   boys   and   girls 

could 
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could  find  a  vent  for  the  natural  exuber- 
ance of  their  spirits.  They  were  driven 
into  the  streets  by  the  extreme  severities 
of  the  Quaker  home,  in  which  the  most 
harmless  of  ]oyi\i\  amusements  could  not 
be  tolerated. 

Having  thus  published  the  fact  that  Nan- 
tucket was  a  place  of  immoralities,  the 
parents  went  satisfied  to  bed,  but  not 
until  they  had  voted  in  town  meeting  that 
the  sixteen  night-watchmen  "shall  fre- 
quently give  the  time  of  night  and  looks 
of  the  weather  and  other  Remarks  worthy 
of  notice  in  a  clear  and  audible  voice." 
Thenceforth,  as  I  may  fancy,  the  mid- 
night cry  of  the  watchmen  was :  "  Twelve 
o'clock ;  wind  no'theast ;  bloin'  fresh ;  no 
young  people  in  sight !  " 

Although  the  principles  of  truth  were 
supposed  to  influence  all  the  acts  of  this 
Quaker  town,  there  was  enough  of  human 
nature  existing  to  prevent  honesty  from 
being  its  prevailing  policy.  So  the  town 
meeting  had  to  appoint  "  Sam  Ray  to  view 
and  prevent  frauds  in  meats  exposed  for 
sale  by  the  barrel ;  "  and  John  Macy  "  to 

inspect 
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inspect  wood  that  is  for  sale  &  see  that 
there  be  no  deceit  therein ; "  the  inspector 
was  to  have  "one  penny  per  cord  to  be 
paid  by  him  that  sells  the  wood." 

The  Quaker  inhabitants  had  become  so 
numerous  that  their  principles  were  asserted 
in  town  meetings  on  every  occasion.  In 
the  year  1 740,  when  it  was  proposed  "  to 
build  some  fortification  to  prevent  an 
enemy  from  coming  into  the  harbour," 
the  Quakers  defeated  the  resolution.  They 
would  not  consent  that  the  town  guns  be 
put  in  order,  but  they  were  willing  "  that 
the  charge  for  drums  and  colours  for  the 
military  foot  company  shall  be  defreyed 
out  of  the  treasury ; "  and  this  was  re- 
corded as  "  the  mind  of  the  towne." 

When  smallpox  appeared  on  the  island 
it  created  much  alarm.  After  a  long  de- 
bate in  town  meeting  it  was  voted,  "  by  68 
voices  against  41,"  to  "suffer  Inoculation 
of  the  small  pox  to  be  practiced."  It  was 
then  voted  "  that  a  House  be  built  near  the 
shore  for  the  reception  of  persons  infected." 
The  Quaker  church  was  hostile  to  this 
movement.     All  its  members  who  allowed 

themselves 
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themselves  to  be  inoculated  were  dis- 
owned, unless  they  abased  themselves  in 
public  meeting  by  a  confession  that  they 
were  sorry  for  it.  Next  year  the  church 
was  rallied  to  town  meeting,  and  it  was 
voted  "  that  Innoculation  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted in  this  town."  The  Quakers  pro- 
tested when  the  legislature  billeted  upon 
Nantucket  some  of  the  French  prisoners 
who  had  been  brought  to  Boston  from 
Acadia.  These  people  of  a  foreign  tongue 
and  a  foreign  faith  were  very  unacceptable, 
and  the  town's  representative  was  directed 
to  petition  for  their  immediate  removal 
from  the  island. 

In  the  year  1 746,  the  town  built  a  light- 
house on  Brant  Point,  the  owners  of  ves- 
sels agreeing  to  maintain  the  light.  The 
light-house  was  burned  down,  rebuilt,  and 
then  blown  down  by  what  was  described  as 
"a  violent  gust  of  wind."  The  first  loss 
of  the  light  reminded  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  that  they  needed  "  an  engine  to 
quench  fire,"  and  the  town  sent  ;^i8  ster- 
ling to  London  to  buy  one.  It  proved  to 
be    too    small;  and,   after  experimenting 

with 
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with  a  second  one,  the  town  sent  £bo 
sterling  to  London  to  buy  a  large  fire- 
engine.  The  selectmen  were  then  ordered 
to  provide  five  dozen  leather  buckets  and 
six  ladders  "  as  cheap  as  they  can,"  and  to 
appoint  men  to  run  with  the  machine. 
For  public  safety,  all  powder  was  ordered 
to  be  removed  "from  the  body  of  the 
town ; "  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  voted 
"that  the  ends  of  all  the  cows  horns  be 
sawed  off." 

The  court  of  common  pleas,  sitting  in 
the  town,  had  much  to  do  with  the  daily 
life  of  the  people.  It  licensed  John  Coffin 
"to  sell  Tea  and  Coffy,"  and  William 
Rotch,  with  his  brother  Joseph  (who  had 
been  complained  of  by  a  licensed  retailer), 
to  sell  "  Speritious  Lickers  "  out  of  doors 
only.  It  recorded  the  certificates  of  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  that  Stephen  Norton  had 
sworn  "one  profane  oath,"  and  also  "one 
profane  curs."  It  tried  many  suits  of 
sailors,  against  owners  and  masters  of 
whaling-vessels,  for  more  pay  than  they 
had  received.  Those  who  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  grand  jury  "  for  not  attending 

Public 
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Public  Worship  for  more  than  one  month" 
it  fined  ten  shillings  each  and  costs  of 
court,  five  shillings  and  sixpence.  It  tried 
a  breach  of  promise  case,  in  which  the 
woman  claimed  damages  of  two  hundred 
pounds  from  a  sailor;  but,  as  twelve 
pounds  four  shillings  and  seven  and  a 
quarter  pence  were  all  the  property  that 
could  be  found  belonging  to  the  man,  the 
court  gave  judgment  to  the  woman  for 
that  sum,  and  she  was  satisfied. 

They  alternately  voted  to  build  a  work- 
house and  not  to  build  one.  Meanwhile 
the  town  paid  Silas  Paddock  "  for  nursing 
a  squaw  thirteen  weeks  at  1 2  shillings  per 
week;"  and  ordered  "that  the  negro  wo- 
man Hager  be  considered  one  of  the  towns 
Poor."  They  repaired  the  old  prison," 
and  built  a  new  one  with  a  fence  around 
it;  ordered  that  oysters  shall  not  be  ex- 
ported ;  and  subscribed  ;^5o  "  towards  de- 
freying  the  cost  of  a  fulling  mill  for  dress- 
ing of  cloth."  They  refused  to  send 
delegates  to  the  convention  at  Faneuil 
Hall,  called  by  inhabitants  of  Boston  to 
protest  against  the  revenue  acts  of  Great 

Britain ; 
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Britain;  and,  that  smuggling  might  be 
made  easy,  they  refused  to  petition  "  the 
commissioners  of  his  majesties  customs  to 
send  a  collector  of  Duties  to  this  town.'* 
They  asked  the  legislature  of  the  year  1 770 
to  build  a  light-house  "  on  the  sandy  point 
of  Nantucket,"  and  to  annex  Muskekit 
and  Gravelly  islands  to  the  county.  The 
event  of  the  next  year  was  the  delinquency 
of  Thomas  Arthur,  collector  of  taxes,  who 
was  put  in  jail,  and  refused  to  deliver  the 
tax-books,  or  any  extract  from  them,  until 
he  was  let  out.  And  so  the  routine  of  the 
town's  doings  went  on,  in  the  usual  way, 
until  the  War  of  the  Revolution  began. 
The  island  had  been  the  centre  of  a  con- 
trabrand  trade  between  Holland  and  New 
York,  by  which  gunpowder  had  been 
smuggled  into  the  colonies.  There  was 
now  an  end  of  it.  The  Earl  of  Dartmouth 
wrote  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Golden,  of 
New  York,  in  September,  1774:  "My  in- 
formation is  that  the  ship  Polly,  bound 
from  Amsterdam  to  Nantucket,  has  among 
other  articles  received  on  board,  no  less  a 

quantity 
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quantity  than  three  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  Gunpowder." 

When  the  war  began,  Nantucket  con- 
tained upwards  of  five  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. They  were  a  conservative  and  cal- 
culating people,  who  felt  that  the  benefits 
received  from  the  protecting  power  of 
England  were  of  more  importance  than 
the  political  restraints  which  she  imposed 
upon  them.  They  held  a  town  meeting, 
and  decided  that  the  only  safe  line  of  con- 
duct for  them  to  pursue  was  to  take  no 
part  in  the  contest,  and  to  give  no  cause  of 
offense  to  either  of  the  contending  forces. 
Their  isolated  situation  was  made  difficult 
to  control  by  the  hostile  conduct  of  a  few 
restless  persons  who  had  nothing  to  lose 
by  the  war,  and  who  hoped  to  gain  some- 
thing by  thwarting  the  pacific  plans  of  their 
neighbors.  In  April,  1779,  the  island  was 
threatened  by  an  invasion  of  the  enemy. 
Immediately  a  town  meeting  was  convened 
to  consult  on  measures  for  safety,  and  it  was 
decided  to  send  three  Quakers  —  William 
Rotch,  Benjamin  Tupper,  and  Samuel  Star- 
buck  —  to  the  British  commanders  at  New- 
port 
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port  and  New  York,  to  prevail  on  them 
"  to  avert  the  impending  stroke,"  and  "  to 
put  a  stop  to  depredations  on  the  island." 
A  memento  of  this  expedition  is  to  be 
found  in  the  account  book  of  William 
Rotch,  from  which  I  copy :  — 

— 1779.  8  mo.  17  day  Rec'd  of  Wil- 
liam Rotch  one  hundred  and  seventy  one 
pounds,  on  acct  of  the  towne,  in  full  for 
1 1  weeks  &  3  days  wages  in  sloop  Speed- 
well to  Newport  &  New  York  as  a  Flag 
of  Truce — John  Cartwright. 
On  return  of  the  sloop  from  this  success- 
ful venture,  a  town  meeting  voted  "  that  all 
the  inhabitants  will  remain  in  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  condition  in  the  future,  as  being 
the  basis  of  the  Indulgence  granted  by 
the  British  commanders."    In  the  following 
September,  learning  that  an  invasion  was 
threatened  from   Martha's   Vineyard,  the 
islanders  voted   that  they  "disown   every 
hostile    proceeding    towards    the   British 
forces  and  Servants  of  the  King."    But  this 
declaration  did  not  save  the  island  of  Nan- 
tucket from  many  depredations  by  royalists 
and  refugees  who  destroyed  the  property 


_i* 
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of  the  inhabitants,  and  sometimes  made  it 
difficult  for  them  to  obtain  even  the  neces- 
saries of  life. 

As  soon  as  peace  came,  the  whale-ship 
Bedford,  which  had  been  lying  in  the  har- 
bor since  the  war  began,  was  fitted  for  sea 
with  a  cargo  of  sperm  oil,  and  sailed  for 
London  flying  the  new  ensign  of  the 
United  States. 


VIII 

Odds  and  Ends  of  Nantucket  Life 

After  the  war  was  over,  the  town  was 
in  a  distressed  and  turbulent  condition.  Its 
records  make  frequent  mention  of  "  Disor- 
ders in  the  Night  by  Boys  and  Servants ; " 
of  "  unruly  Boys  and  others  Disturbing 
the  Peace;"  of  "noise  and  Tumultuous 
Assemblies  in  the  streets."  This  state  of 
affairs  was  so  serious  that  at  one  time 
sixty-four  men  offered  their  services  as  a 
night  patrol  for  a  year,  and  at  another 
time  forty  men  volunteered  for  a  similar 
service.  Records  of  the  justices'  court  re- 
flect in  a  slight  degree  the  condition  of 
the  town  at  this  time.  An  Indian,  com- 
plained of  for  "  assaulting  &  striking  Obed 
Hussey  Esq',"  was  condemned  "  to  be  whipt 
ten  stripes  on  the  Naked  Back."  Three 
boys,  who  "  stove  off  the  boards  of  Jere- 
miah Colemans  house  in  the  Night  sea- 


\% 
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son,"  had  each  to  pay  five  shillings  and  the 
costs  of  court.  Hannah  Russell  and  Hep- 
zibeth  Coffin  confessed  to  the  justice  that 
"  on  Saturday  night  they  did  strike  Phebe 
Glover  for  which  they  are  exceeding  sorry," 
but  each  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  shillings. 
A  cordwainer  was  condemned  to  pay;^i 
1 6s.  4d.  because  he  "  did  in  a  violent  man- 
ner take  hold  of  a  bucket  that  was  in  the 
hand  of  Abigail  Bunker  &  stove  it  to  pieces 
&  further  assaulted  the  aforesaid  Abigail 
in  a  violent  manner  by  pushing  her  against 
the  Law  and  Peace  of  the  Commonwealth." 
Two  women,  who,  as  the  justice  wrote, "  not 
having  the  Fear  of  God  before  their  eyes 
&  being  instigated  by  the  Devil  did  wick- 
edly with  force  &  arms  commit  an  assault 
upon  each  other,"  were  condemned  "  to 
receive  nine  stripes  on  the  naked  back." 

There  was  other  business  in  the  court 
besides  the  punishment  of  disorders.  An 
Indian  woman,  accused  of  stealing  "  about 
four  doz.  ears  of  green  corn  of  the  value 
of  four  shillings,"  was  condemned  "to  pay 
three  fold  the  value  of  the  corn  you  stole 
the  cost  of  Court  &  a  fine  of  five  shillings  or 

be 
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be  whipt  five  stripes  on  the  Naked  Back." 
As  she  could  not  pay,  she  took  the  whip- 
ping. Daniel  Johnson,  accused  of "  stealing 
a  Quantity  of  Iron  Bolts,"  was  condemned 
to  pay  "  three  fold  the  value  of  the  Iron  you 
stole  the  cost  of  court  &  a  fine  of  ten  shil- 
lings or  be  whipt  ten  stripes."  Out  of  the 
judgment  money  paid  into  court,  the  jus- 
tice took  to  his  own  pocket  the  amount  of 
a  small  debt  which  the  prisoner  owed  to 
him  for  oysters.  John  Crandall,  for  stealing 
"  sundry  Silk  Handkerchiefs  &  a  Razor," 
was  condemned  to  pay  three  times  the 
value  of  the  stolen  goods  and  the  costs 
of  court,  amounting  to  £2^  15s,  lod.  He 
confessed  inability  to  pay  the  judgment,  and 
was  sentenced  to  serve  the  plaintiff  "  four 
months  in  compensation  of  this  sum." 
John  Smith  stole  a  flannel  shirt.  His  sen- 
tence was,  to  pay  three  times  the  value  of 
the  shirt,  or  go  to  prison.  To  this  sum  the 
justice  added  a  sixpence  which  John  Smith 
owed  to  him  "  for  trowsers." 

Nantucket  society  was  dependent  upon 
itself  for  social  amusements.     There  was 
no  theatre  on  the  island,  dancing  was  ta- 
booed 
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booed  by  the  Quakers,  and  the  circus  never 
came.  I  have  the  manuscript  of  a  play 
written  in  the  town  and  acted  before  pri- 
vate assemblies,  which  interested  its  play- 
ers and  its  audiences  because  the  simple 
plot  was  based  on  incidents  of  the  time, 
—  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  heroine,  a 
young  coquette  of  Nantucket,  is  engaged 
to  be  married  to  a  sailor-boy  who  is  at  sea. 
A  young  man  of  insinuating  manners,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  wealthy,  comes  from  New 
York  and  seeks  the  heroine's  acquaintance. 
In  the  first  scene  of  the  play  he  enters 
a  parlor,  where  the  coquette  is  waiting  to 
receive  him,  and  the  following  conversation 
occurs :  — 

"  Madam,  I  am  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant.  I  hope  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  your  ladyship  very  well  this 
evening.** 

"Will  thee  please  to  sit  down,  sir?" 
(She  offers  him  the  easy  chair.  He  seats 
himself  in  it.) 

"  I  thank  you,  madam ;  this  becomes 
me  very  well.     Here  is  room  for  us  both. 

Sit 
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Sit  down  here,  if  you  please;  I  want  to 
have  a  little  chat  with  you." 

"I  find  thee  very  capable  of  that,  sir; 
but  1 11  take  another  chair,  if  thee  please." 

"  Madam,  you  '11  excuse  me.  I  have 
business  of  the  utmost  importance ;  and  as 
my  stay  here  must  be  short,  I  may  as  well 
come  to  the  point  at  once  as  to  be  very 
ceremonious  about  it.  I  am  not  fond  of 
long  courtships." 

"Why,  sir,  thee  alarms  me!  —  talk  of 
courting  ?  " 

"  Really,  madam,  I  am  in  love  with  you, 
deeply  in  love  with  you,  and  I  have  taken 
this  opportunity  to  convince  you  of  it.  I 
am  sure  you  will  pity  me  and  heal  the 
wound  that  bleeds.  It 's  in  your  power  to 
do  it." 

"  I  must  have  time  to  think  of  that,  sir. 
I  have  already  passed  my  word,  and  —  and 
my  honor  to  a  sailor-boy  whom  I  expect 
soon.  Shall  I  be  treating  him  right  to 
deceive  him  ? " 

"  Oh,  tell  not  of  a  sailor-boy !  Not  one 
in  ten  of  them,  who  goes  to  sea  with  the 
most  sacred  promises  from  his  fair  one, 

but 
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but  expects  to  be  deceived.  The  sea 
bleaches  his  heart,  and  he  cares  not  for 
his  girl  at  home." 

"  Why,  sir,  thee  seems  to  understand 
something  about  it;  and  I  do  believe 
what  thee  sayest  to  be  partly  true.  In- 
deed, if  I  should  deceive  my  sailor-boyl  — 
Well,  he  is  not  the  first  to  whom  I  have 
made  solemn  protestations  I  Oh  dear  I. 
Oh  dear !  I  feel  faint  I "  (She  falls  back 
in  her  chair.     He  offers  a  glass  of  wine.) 

"  Take  a  little  of  this,  my  dear,  and  you 
will  feel  better.  It  is  the  closeness  of 
the  room.  Let  me  open  a  window.  (She 
drinks  the  wine.)  Dear  madam,  I  am  dis- 
tressed for  you.  You  look  so  pale,  yet 
there  is  beauty  in  your  paleness." 

"Oh,  I  feel  better  now.  I  never  had 
such  a  disagreeable  feeling  as  that.  But 
it  has  gone.  And  can  thee  think  it  right, 
after  such  a  promise  to  him,  to  encourage 
thee  ? " 

"  Oh,  fie  I  I  should  n't  suppose  that 
promise  would  have  such  an  effect  upon 
you,  my  dear;  for  you  say  it  is  not  the 
first  time,  and  habit  is  a  second  nature." 

He 
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He  marries  the  coquette,  having  ob- 
tained the  approval  of  her  mother,  who  is 
a  matchmaker  by  nature  and  wants  her 
daughter  to  have  a  wealthy  husband  and 
a  quick  wedding.  Tradition  tells  the  se- 
quel of  the  story  of  the  play,  —  that  the 
husband  was  a  profligate,  that  she  left  him 
and  returned  to  her  father's  house,  that 
the  profligate  died,  and  she  married  the 
sailor-boy. 

I  have  the  order  book  of  David  Greene, 
the  fashionable  tailor  of  Nantucket  from 
the  year  1787  to  1794.  I  copy  a  few  of 
his  orders,  because  they  give  a  picture  of 
the  customary  dress  of  the  people  at  that 
time :  William  Brown  is  charged  for  "  mak- 
ing a  Cloak  for  Eliza  &  a  Hood  with 
Silk  &  hooks  &  eyes.  A  pair  of  denim 
Breeches  for  thyself  &  mending  thy  snuflf 
coloured  Coat  &  8  buttons  for  Velvet 
Breeches  &  piecing  side  seams  of  thy  Sa- 
gathee  Waistcoat  &  mending  a  Baze  waist- 
coat &  new  kneeing  a  pair  of  Breeches ;  " 
Nathaniel  Starbuck,  making  "a  seal  skin 
Waist-coat  with  leather  pockets ; "  William 
Hussey,  making  "a  velvet  Jacket,  and  a 

Cloak 
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Cloak  for  thy  Daugh'  Abigail ; "  Peter  Pol- 
lard, "to  9  Buttons  &  twist  for  Eliza's 
pocket ; "  Sylvanus  Macy,  "  making  Velvet 
Breeches  with  buckram  in  the  knees ; "  Dr. 
Roland  Gilson,  "  making  nankeen  Breeches 
and  black  Satin  Breeches  and  for  12  large 
Deathead  buttons  on  Statute  Coat ; "  Dr. 
John  Bartlett,  "  making  blue  satin  Waist- 
coat with  8  buttons  ; "  Peter  Barney, "  mak- 
ing buck  skin  breeches  for  boy ; "  Daniel 
Starbuck,  "making  a  Suit  of  Superfine 
Broadcloth  &  repairing  &  new  lining  a 
pair  of  Breeches  and  making  a  Waistcoat 
of  cotton  denim;"  Benjamin  Rotch,  for 
"  14  large  Basket  buttons  on  satute  coat 
&  I  doz.  large  Deathead  buttons  and  a 
seating  to  thy  Breeches;"  Samuel  Rod- 
man, "making  Velvet  jacket  &  waistcoat 
for  thy  Son  Thomas  &  twilled  Velvet 
Breeches  with  3  large  &  4  small  ivory 
buttons  for  thyself  &  a  pair  of  leather 
Drawers;"  William  Macy,  "making  coat 
with  5  pockets  &  working  new  set  of  but- 
ton holes  to  thy  Satute  Coat  &  mak- 
ing waistcoat  &  breeches  of  Florentine ;  " 
Oliver  Spencer,  "  making  Velvet  Breeches 

for 
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for  son  Tristram  &  thread  for  Tristrams 
trowsers  &  Velvet  Breeches  for  thyself  & 
a  Great  Coat  with  14  small  &  8  large  but- 
tons ; "  William  Rotch,  "  making  a  waist- 
coat of  Bengali,  setting  new  breast  buttons 
to  frock  jacket  &  making  a  great  coat  for 
Cesar ; "  William  Rotch,  Jr.,  "  a  Greatcoat 
with  Velvet  collar ; "  Thomas  Rotch, "  turn- 
ing thy  coat  &  making  2  pair  Drawers ; " 
Simeon  Russell,  "  repairing  a  dark  brown 
coat,  turning  Broadcloth  coat  with  hooks 
&  eyes  for  ye  same  &  turning  thy  Saga^ 
thee  waistcoat ; "  Captain  John  Cartwright, 
"a  calico  jacket  &  a  blue  coat;"  Seth 
Cartwright,  "  making  black  Satin  Breeches, 
and  turning  a  coat,  &  making  a  Cloak  for 
Priscilla."  These  tailors'  orders  tell  us 
that  there  was  then,  as  now,  a  standard  of 
fashion  in  clothing  to  which  every  one 
tried  to  conform. 

As  the  streets  of  the  town  were  not 
lighted,  the  selectmen  proposed  that  house- 
holders should  set  up  lanterns  if  the  town 
would  supply  oil  for  their  lighting.  The 
proposal  did  not  meet  with  favor,  because 
sperm  oil  was  considered  to  be  as  good  as 

money, 
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money,  and  of  course  it  was  an  extravagant 
waste  to  burn  money  in  the  street.  Those 
who  had  barrels  of  oil  stored  on  the  wharves 
held  them  in  such  value  that  they  hired 
men  to  watch  them,  lest  a  barrel  be  stolen. 
I  copy  from  William  Rotch's  account 
book :  "  Paid  Wm  Peak  for  watching  oil 
on  the  wharf  los.  8d."  At  one  time  there 
was  no  oil  to  be  had  for  Brant  Point  light- 
house ;  and  when,  in  the  year  1 785,  the 
selectmen  were  directed  to  hire  "some 
person  to  keep  the  light-house,"  they  asked 
the  town  meeting,  "  How  is  Oyl  to  be  pro- 
vided in  the  future  ?  "  The  Point  was  a 
cause  of  constant  expense  to  the  town. 
They  built  there  a  "  Hedge  Fence  to  pre- 
vent the  sand  blowing  off."  When  north- 
erly winds  blew,  the  sand  buried  the  fence, 
and  the  selectmen  were  at  a  loss,  as  they 
said,  "  How  to  secure  Brant  Point  from 
blowing  into  the  Harbour," 

It  was  not  "  agreeable  to  the  mind  of 
the  towne  "  to  pay  direct  taxes.  In  the  year 
1784,  it  instructed  its  representative  to  the 
legislature  "  strictly  &  positively  to  bear 
Testimony  against  the  State  Tax;"  this 

voice 
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voice  was  the  voice  of  Quakerism.  In  the 
year  1 787,  it  was  "  voted  that  no  money  be 
raised  by  tax  for  this  year,  but  if  any  be 
wanted  the  Town  will  borrow  of  William 
Rotch."  In  its  thriftiness  the  town  refused 
to  send  delegates  to  the  convention  at  Bos- 
ton in  January  of  that  year ;  and  the  next 
year  it  refused  to  send  a  representative 
to  the  legislature.  When  it  elected  Alex- 
ander Gardner  "to  serve  as  Representa- 
tive," it  directed  that  he  "  do  not  attend  the 
General  Court  except  when  his  presence 
there  shall  be  thought  necessary  by  the 
selectmen."  The  town  objected  to  all 
unnecessary  expenses ;  and  when  business 
involving  an  outlay  of  money  was  to  be 
proposed  at  town  meeting,  the  attendance 
sometimes  numbered  three  hundred  men, 
of  whom  the  majority  were  savers  rather 
than  spenders  of  money.  In  a  meeting  at 
which  the  attendance  was  small,  it  was 
voted  "to  build  piers  on  the  back  flats." 
At  the  next  meeting  there  was  a  crowd, 
and  the  vote  of  the  previous  meeting  was 
reconsidered;  then  the  question  about 
building  piers  on  the  back  flats  was  put 
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again  in  due  form,  and  was  ''  passed  in  the 
negative,"  250  men  voting  against  it  and 
43  in  its  favor. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  peti- 
tion by  the  town  for  the  removal  of  Nan- 
tucket bar  was  sent  to  Congress.  It  stated 
that  "  the  whale  fishery  commenced  with 
vessels  from  30  to  50  tons  burthen  upon 
the  American  coast,  and  so  continued 
until  the  year  1753,  since  which  the  whales 
have  left  the  coast  and  we  have  gone  fur- 
ther in  pursuit  of  them ;  and  since  the  year 
1790  we  have  had  to  follow  them  to  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  oceans  —  voyages  of 
eighteen  months  to  two  years,  with  ships 
of  200  and  300  tons."  The  petition  said 
that  "  the  bar  will  destroy  this  business ; " 
that  it  "  lies  about  two  miles  from  the  har- 
bor, has  had  only  about  nine  feet  of  water 
over  it  at  full  sea,  and  within  a  year  it  has 
shoaled  nearly  one  foot.  We  have  already 
sustained  considerable  loss  by  our  vessels 
grounding  on  the  bar,  and  it  is  with  much 
difficulty  and  expense  that  we  can  get  our 
ships  out  of  the  harbor." 

The  town  voted  "  that  Isaac  Coffin  Esq'. 

be 
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be  the  bearer  "  of  this  petition  to  Congress, 
but  the  people  wanted  to  know  what  the 
cost  was  to  be,  before  he  started ;  and  so 
they  appointed  three  men  "  to  contract 
with  Isaac  Coffin  Esq',  what  he  shall  have 
for  his  services  in  carrying  the  petition." 
Then  they  voted  "that  Gideon  Gardner 
shall  accompany  him  to  assist  him,  and 
that  the  Town  shall  be  at  no  Expence  for 
his  service." 

The  economically  planned  petition  pro- 
duced no  result.  The  harbor  bar  remained, 
as  an  obstacle  to  the  commerce  of  the 
port,  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  longer, 
when  two  jetties,  constructed  by  the  United 
States  government,  began  to  deepen,  and 
are  still  deepening,  the  sea  that  flows  over 
Nantucket  Bar. 


IX 
Nantucket's  School  of  Philosophers 

It  was  an  insurance  office  in  a  brick 
house  that  stood  near  the  wharves  at  the 
foot  of  the  main  street,  and  is  standing 
there  now.  It  was  also  a  place  of  resort 
for  learning  what  news  had  come  from 
the  sea.  The  news  was  written  in  a  book 
lying  on  the  public  table,  whose  title, "  Ma- 
rine Journal,"  had  been  carefully  drawn 
with  a  pen  on  the  outside  of  its  front  cover. 
The  book  is  dated  in  the  years  1804  ^^^ 
1805.     It  is  a  mirror  of  its  times. 

The  office  was  open  every  day  in  the 
week.  Every  morning  a  secretary  wrote 
in  the  book  the  direction  of  the  wind  and 
the  character  of  the  weather,  as  if  he  were 
at  sea ;  then  he  wrote  the  news  of  the  day, 
—  concerning  vessels  entering  the  harbor, 
vessels  departing,  vessels  anchored  "  in  the 
Cod  of  the  Bay,"  vessels  passing  the  island, 

vessels 
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vessels  ashore,  Nantucket  ships  spoken  at 
sea,  the  barrels  of  oil  on  board  them,  the 
disasters  that  had  happened  to  them. 

Turning  the  leaves  of  the  book,  I  notice 
how  neatly  the  items  of  news  are  written ; 
how  the  importance  of  certain  events  is 
indicated  by  wider  spaces  between  the 
lines ;  how  the  corners  of  pages  had  been 
made  thinner  by  the  stamp  of  brown 
thumbs.  Its  paper  covers,  tattooed  with 
a  variety  of  pen-marks,  initial  letters  of 
unknown  names,  reckonings  in  figures, 
sketches  of  a  steering-wheel,  a  compass 
card,  a  harpoon,  and  mazes  of  thoughtless 
scrawls,  tell  me  of  the  dozy  hours  spent  by 
men  who  came  in  to  read  the  book,  and  to 
lounge  in  the  office  chairs  as  if  resting  on 
their  oars,  while  expecting  some  waif  of 
news  to  come  ashore,  or  to  be  brought  by 
a  mail-packet  from  the  continent.  After 
the  news  had  been  recorded  in  the  Jour- 
nal, it  was  given  to  the  town -crier,  who 
went  through  the  streets  publishing  it  "  by 
sound  of  the  trumpet  and  the  publicque 
cry." 

These  records  were  reminiscent  to  the 

marine 
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marine  philosophers  who  frequented  the 
office.  Some  of  them  had  retired  from 
the  sea  to  a  quiet  life  ashore ;  some  were 
yet  sea-rovers,  waiting  for  their  ships  to  be 
got  ready  for  a  cruise ;  some  were  heroes 
of  hazardous  deeds,  having  about  them 
that  air  of  authority  which  comes  from  a 
habit  of  command.  When  they  read  in 
the  Journal  that  the  ship  Edward  had 
arrived  from  the  coast  of  Peru,  reporting 
the  ships  with  which  she  spake  since  she 
"stowed  down  her  oil  and  put  away  for 
home,"  and  that  the  ship  Rose,  with  teas 
and  silks  of  Canton,  had  been  heard 
from  homeward  bound  to  Nantucket,  the 
thoughts  of  these  marine  philosophers 
surveyed  "  the  world  from  China  to  Peru." 
And,  as  they  talked  over  the  news,  they 
told  of  strange  voyages  of  which  they  had 
been  a  large  part.  And  yet  they  were  not 
adrift  from  the  facts  of  their  present  time ; 
for  when  the  Journal  reported  the  arrival 
of  a  sloop  from  Wood's  Hole,^  loaded  with 

firewood 

1  For  more  than  two  hundred  years.  Wood's  Hole  was  the 
name  of  a  village  and  two  adjoining  harbors  of  Barnstable 
County,  Massachusetts.    In  April,  1702,  Judge  Sewall  wrote  in 

his 
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firewood  for  which  tiie  master  was  de- 
manding ten  dollars  a  coid,  they  had  opin- 
ions that  the  price  was  too  high  considering 
the  condition  of  the  spennaceti-oil  market. 
Woven  in  with  the  strands  oi  marine 
news  were  things  belonging  to  the  shore 
life  ck  the  islanders.     For  example :  — 
Tuesday,  December  25th,  1804.     In 
the  morning  small  wind,  westeriy,  and 
snow.    The  President  of  this  Oflice  was 
hurt  by  a  horse  at  9  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing.   The  Faculty  consider  it  not  dan- 
gerous. Seth  Baker  has  arrived  with  the 
Cranberries. 

Seth  and  his  cranberries  had  been  ex- 
pected a  day  or  two  sooner;  perhaps  he 
was  detained  at  Hyannis  by  a  head  wind. 
As  his  arrival  is  noised  through  the  town, 
housekeeping  women  are  hastening  to  the 

wharf, 

his  diary  that  he  embarked  for  the  island  of  Martha's  Vtnejard 
in  "  Mr.  Robinson's  boat  at  little  Wood's  hole  "  (meaning  die 
smaller  harbor).  In  the  year  1875,  the  sommer  residents  ol 
Wood's  Hole  caused  the  name  to  be  changed — for  pemliar 
reasons —to  Wood's  Holl.  In  May,  1895,  the  United  States 
Board,  which  is  empowered  to  decide  and  fix  the  proper  ortho- 
graphy of  geographic  names,  declared  that  the  proper  form  of 
this  name  is  Wood's  Hole. 
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wharf,  carrying  baskets  and  pails  to  be 
filled  with  cranberries  for  their  Christmas 
dinners. 

Saturday   Feb'y   i6th    1805.      Wind 
west  by  South,  snow  —  arrived  Sloop 
Charles  from  Bermuda.     News  of  the 
Sloop  Planter  coming   through  woods 
hole  struck   a   rock  &  sunk.     Arrived 
Lively  Packet  with  seven  Mails  &  Pas- 
sengers — from  the  papers  get  accounts 
of  Ship  John  &  James  spoke  Dec  9  — 
Latt   30    South  —  Long  35.     Arrived 
two  wood   Sloops,  want  10  dollars  per 
Cord  for  wood  and  cannot  in  our  opin- 
ion get  $8. — At  last  the  captain  got  J56. 
Monday  March  4th.     Wind  northerly 
—  pleasant    weather.     Arrived  several 
coasters;    the    packet  with   two    mails 
from  New  Bedford.    The  Harlequin  was 
off  Isle  of  May  Dec.  20th.    Congress 
closes  their  session  this  day. 
To-day,  loungers  in  the  insurance  office 
are  discussing  the  adjourning    Congress 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  becomes  for 
a  second  time  the  President  of  the  United 
States.     They  are  saying  that  the  political 

horizon 
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horizon  is  cloudy,  for  England  is  claiming 
a  right  of  search  on  the  high  seas,,  and  her 
frigates  are  boarding  Nantucket  ships. 

Tuesday  April  30th.  Fine  Spring 
weather.  Wind  Southerly.  Some  small 
coasters  arrived.  Sailed  the  Leander 
packet  in  persuit  of  the  Revenue  Cutter 
which  was  run  away  with  last  night  sup- 
posed to  be  by  a  man  that  came  passen- 
ger with  Silas  Coleman  in  the  Leander 
from  Hudson. 

After  spring  had  begun  to  bloom  on 
the  island,  "  small  coasters  "  were  arriving 
daily  with  various  kinds  of  merchandise 
for  tradesmen,  and  for  the  outfit  of  ships ; 
with  grain,  hay,  salt,  firewood,  fruit,  and 
vegetables,  to  be  sold.  Then,  in  the  busy 
streets  and  above  the  clatter  made  by 
mechanics,  truckmen,  and  the  town-crier, 
was  heard  the  shrill  call  of  the  huckster  : 
"  Har-war-che-e-e !  ar-fine-onions — beets — 
turnips  —  apples !  Har-war-che-e-e  I  Who 
buys?"  As  there  was  no  newspaper  on 
the  island,  the  night-watchman,  tramping 
his  rounds,  became  an  advertising  herald, 
announcing  with  the  hours  the  wares  that 

are 
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are  to  be  sold  by  his  customers  to-morrow. 
Hear  him:  "Twelve  o'clock  and  all  is  well. 
Jabez  Arey  has  beans  to  sell." 

Tuesday  June  i8th.  Wind  southerly. 
Arrived  schooner  Betsy  from  Cape  de 
Verde,  several  coasters,  and  the  mail 
packet  from  New  Bedford  with  a  num- 
ber of  Passengers,  This  is  second 
Shearing  Day. 

It  is  a  holiday  on  Nantucket  The  east- 
ern and  western  flocks  of  sheep,  num- 
bering together  nearly  ten  thousand,  were 
washed  in  Miacomet  Pond  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  of  last  week,  and  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  of  this  week  they  are  publicly 
counted  and  shorn.  When  this  Marine 
Journal  was  written,  it  was  the  cruel  custom 
to  leave  the  sheep  without  a  shepherd 
through  the  entire  year,  and  without  a 
shelter  of  any  kind,  not  even  so  much  as 
that  of  Jonah's  gourd.  In  the  tempes- 
tuous  winters  they  were  abandoned  by 
their  owners  to  all  the  severities  of  cold 
and  hunger,  compelled  to  get  their  food 
from  a  frozen  soil,  or  to  starve.  During 
the  storms  they  naturally  huddled  together 

to 
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to  get  warmth  from  each  other,  and  hun- 
dreds of  them  were  often  crowded  into  the 
freezing  ocean  from  a  bluff  that  bounded 
one  side  of  the  common  pasture.  This 
treatment  of  sheep  was  in  painful  contrast 
with  the  care  which  flocks  received  from 
their  owners  during  the  earlier  periods  of 
Nantucket/ 

In  the  summer  season  the  pastoral  scene 
was  more  pleasing ;  the  large  flocks  feeding 
upon  the  new  grass  made  a  conspicuous 
picture  in  the  landscape.  Their  compan- 
ions were  golden  plovers,  whose  whistle 
could  be  heard  all  over  the  commons.  If  a 
gunner  flushed  the  birds,  they  kept  within 
protection  of  the  sheep,  winding  in  and 
out  among  them  until  they  were  beyond 
reach  of  a  shot,  when  away  they  flew  over 
the  sea. 

These  sheep-shearing  holidays,  with  their 
feasts  and  festivities,  lasted  about  forty 
years  longer.  Feuds  arose  between  land- 
owners and  sheep-owners ;  sheep  running 
at  large  were  impounded ;  lawsuits  ensued ; 
the  last  sheep  was  driven  from  the  com- 
mons ; 

1  See  page  179. 
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mons ;  and  the  holidays,  to  which  home- 
ward-bound whalemen  looked  forward, 
hoping  to  arrive  in  time  to  enjoy  them, 
came  to  an  end.  Let  us  return  to  the 
Journal. 

Thursday,  July  4th.  Independant 
Day.  Wind  Westerly.  Dry  dusty  hot 
weather.  Sailed  Maria  packet  for  New 
Bedford  and  returned,  was  gone  about 
13  hours.  Brought  a  mail.  Arrived  a 
schooner  from  Mistic  with  Hats,  Cotton 
and  tar. 

There  are  no  sounds  of  fire-crackers  in 
the  Journal,  and  no  indications  that  the 
fourth  of  July  was  observed  as  a  holiday 
on  the  island. 

Now  and  then  a  real  waif  was  brought 
in  from  the  sea.  The  Journal  of  Monday, 
May  20,  says :  — 

Arrived  ship  Eliza,  Capt  Chase,  from 
Patagonia  and  the  Brazils.  The  follow- 
ing letter  was  found  in  a  junk  bottol 
taken  up  about  a  league  to  the  south  of 
Nomans  Land  on  the  9th  of  May.  The 
bottol  had  about  6  oz  of  lead  balls  in  it, 
was  cork'd  &  sealed  tight,  had  a  small 

staff 
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sta£F  lashed  to  the  neck  and  a  piece  of 
silk  handkerchief  for  a  flag  on  it :  — 

French  National  Ship  Sileni^ 
April  10,  i&)5. 

One  of  his  Britanic  Majestys  subjects 
confined  a  prisoner  on  board  this  ship 
embraces  this  mode  of  communicating 
information  to  his  countrymen  (being 
the  only  means  in  his  power)  hoping  that 
it  may  prove  successful.  If  it  should 
even  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  american 
well  wishers  they  no  doubt  will  make  it 
public  —  That  a  valuable  Spanish  ship 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  Specie 
would  leave  the  Havana  about  the  first 
of  this  month.  Such  a  fine  prize  is  cer- 
tainly worth  the  attention  of  any  of  his 
Majesty's  Ships  on  this  station  looking 
after.  The  Spanish  vessels  force  is  only 
1 6  guns  and  but  indifferently  equipt. 

Thomas  Burk. 
This  letter,  picked  up  at  sea  and  brought 
to  Nantucket,  is  a  reminiscence  of  the 
empire  of  the  first  Napoleon.  At  its  date 
France  and  Spain  were  allied  in  war 
against  England,   a  crisis  of  which  was 

reached 
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reached  in  Lord  Nelson's  victory  at  Traf- 
algar, the  2ist  of  October,  1805.     Other 
reminiscences  of  the  war  appear  in  the 
Journal's  news  from  Nantucket  ships :  — 
By  a  letter  from  Obed  Chase,  dated 
August  3d,  he   informs  that  he  took 
38  English  Prisoners  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  &  for  landing  them  at  St. 
Helena  was  to  have  6cxx>  rix  dollars  & 
was  to  return  to   the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Capt  Ransom  Jones  left  St.  Helena 
with  200  tons  Sperm  oil  under  convoy 
of  ship  Calcutta  of  64  guns  for  London. 
The  ship  Fox  touched  at  St.  Helena 
from  Timor,  with  1200  bbls  of  oil. 
Capt  Shubel  Worth  died  out  of  the 
Fox.^ 

The  Journal  makes  note  of  wintry  days 
on  Nantucket  when  the  island  was  swept 
by  gales  and  was  locked  in  ice ;  when  the 
moors  were  covered  with  snow,  the  springs 
were  frozen,  and  there  were  wrecks  along 
the  shore. 

Monday     Dec'.    17*.     Wind    north 

west 

^  See  page  164. 
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west  cold.  Arriv'd  Dispatch  Packet 
with  a  mail  &  sloop  from  Oldtown  with 
Oile  out  of  ship  Edward  4  months  from 
coast  of  Peru.  Ship  Brothers  went  to 
sea  this  day.  Had  accounts  of  the  Ship 
Rose  which  left  Canton  the  2*  of  June 
Macoa  Rhodes  the  7th  of  June  &  was 
spoke  with  18  days  out  in  the  China 
Seas.  Arrived  a  sloop  from  Rhode 
Island  with  hollow  meat,  fruit  and  Veg- 
etables.   Afternoon  a  snow  storm. 

Sunday  December  30th.  Wind  north- 
west blowing  Strong,  considerable  Ice 
in  the  Harbour.  Brig  Eliza  Capt.  Mat- 
thew  Dole  of  Newbury  port  from  Marti- 
nico  ashore  at  Low  Beach. 

Sunday  January  6th.  the  Harbour 
froze  up  —  wind  northwest  cold  —  abun- 
dance of  Snow. 

Tuesday  January  8th  —  the  Harbour 

still  froze,     a  ship  is  aground  between 

Muskeket  &  the  Vineyard. 

During  winter  seasons  the  island  is  often 

inaccessible  for  a  time.     In  the  winter  of 

1 780,  the  surrounding  ocean  was  frozen  as 

far  away  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  all 

communication 
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communication  with  the  continent  was  cut 
off  for  forty  days.  The  island  was  also 
blockaded  by  ice  for  forty  days  in  the  win- 
ter of  1837.  During  the  winter  of  1857, 
the  mail  steamboat  was  locked  in  the  ice 
for  thirty  days,  and  in  February,  1895,  t^^ 
ice  blockade  lasted  nearly  three  weeks. 
And  yet,  sometimes,  — 

**  When  February  sun  shines  cold, 

There  comes  a  day  when  in  the  air 
The  wings  of  winter  slow  unfold 
And  show  the  golden  summer  there." 

Friday  February  i**  Wind  southwest 
pleasant  and  warm  for  the  season.  Sailed 
schooner  Brittania  for  St.  Thomas  and 
the  salt  islands. 

Monday  February  4th.  Snow  storm. 
Arrived  a  J  abaca  boat  from  Pasama- 
quada  with  only  one  man  &  one  boy 
on  board.  Tuesday  Feb.  5th.  Wind 
north  west  verry  cold,  the  harbour  full 
of  Ice. 

In  the  spring  came  home  the  ship  Rose, 
long  expected  from  China.  She  took  a 
pilot  from  the  south  side  of  the  island,  and, 
passing  through  the  west  channel,  dropped 

anchor 
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anchor  at  the  bar,  after  a  voyage  of  273 
days  from  Canton,  including  80  days  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Her  arrival  was 
an  event  in  which  every  islander  was  inter- 
ested. Having  discharged  her  cargo  into 
lighters  outside  the  bar,  she  came  up  to 
the  wharf  on  the  19th  of  March  to  receive 
an  ovation.  The  ship  was  built  for  Paul 
Gardner  by  island  mechanics.  James  Cary 
was  her  captain;  Joseph  W.  Flasket  was 
her  chief  mate;  Uriah  Swain  was  her  su- 
percargo. She  was  manned  by  young  men 
of  the  island,  and  she  was  the  first  ship  that 
had  sailed  from  Nantucket  direct  to  China, 
I  found  her  name  writ  large  on  the  cover 
of  the  Journal,  and  I  fancied  that  it  was  in- 
scribed during  the  days  succeeding  her  re- 
turn, when  the  story  of  her  long  adventur- 
ous voyage  was  told  at  the  table  in  the 
insurance  office.  She  was  fitted  again  for 
sea;  and  the  Journal  says:  — 

Sunday  October  13th  Wind  in  the 
morning  Southerly  with  rain,  then 
cleared  up  and  hauled  around  to  the 
westward.  Sailed  from  the  Bar  the  ship 
Rose  for  Canton. 

The 
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The  Rose  sailed  on  her  second  voyage 
to  China,  laden  with  general  merchandise, 
Spanish  dollars,  and  shark  fins  for  Chinese 
epicures.  I  may  imagine  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  her  departure  every  black  cat  in 
the  town  was  put  under  a  tub,  according 
to  the  popular  superstition,  so  that  a  head 
wind  should  blow  and  detain  the  Rose  a 
few  days  longer.  But  the  trick  was  unsuc- 
cessful; the  ship  sailed  on  a  fair  wind, 
leaving  the  Nantucket  girls  in  tears.  On  a 
range  of  sand-hills  south  of  the  town  stood  . 
four  large  windmills,  of  which  only  one  is 
standing  now.  They  were  the  first  land- 
marks of  the  island  to  be  discovered  from 
far  at  sea,  and  they  were  the  last  things 
that  faded  from  the  sight  of  the  Rose  as 
she  sailed  away  from  her  home. 

A  traveler  who  visited  Nantucket  in  the 
year  1810  speaks  of  its  windmills,  rope- 
walks,  and  two  steeples  as  prominent  ob- 
jects in  the  landscape.  He  says  that  there 
are  generally  fifteen  or  twenty  ships  in 
port,  and  twice  or  thrice  that  number  of 
coasters,  "  presenting  a  lively  scene  as  you 

enter 
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enter  from  the  sea."  ^  To  a  traveler  land- 
ing at  the  wharf  the  scene  was  interesting. 
All  the  townspeople  who  were  at  leisure 
have  hastened  down  to  learn  what  the 
packet  has  brought,  and  to  scan  the  stran- 
gers who  are  coming  ashore.  If  one  of 
these  has  aught  to  distinguish  him  above 
his  fellow-passengers,  his  description  is  re- 
ported from  house  to  house,  heads  turn  to 
gaze  at  him  as  he  passes  by,  and  bright 
eyes  reconnoitre  him  through  the  window 
blinds.  If  he  is  a  young  man  of  affable 
manners,  he  will  be  welcomed  by  society, 
and  will  receive  invitations  to  supper  and 
to  ride  in  a  calash,  a  vehicle  peculiar  to 
Nantucket.  This  invitation  expressed  the 
utmost  force  of  island  hospitality. 

The  governor  of  Massachusetts  visited 
Nantucket  in  September,  1825,  and  was 
honored  by  what  his  secretary  called  "a 
solemn  reception  at  the  Insurance  Office." 
Here  he  met  the  philosophers  who  made 
it  their  place  of   resort;   shipowners   and 

shipmasters, 

^  In  the  year  i822|  Nantucket  possessed  80  ships,  6  brigs,  16 
schooners,  59  sloops,  9  ropewalks,  36  candle  factories,  7,266  in- 
habitants, 1,423  families,  911  houses. 
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shipmasters,  farmers  and  tradesmen,  whose 
labors  and  savings  had  contributed  to  the 
wealth  of  the  island.  The  visitors  were 
introduced  to  men  who  had  never  been 
ashore  on  the  continent  of  North  America, 
although  they  had  visited  South  America 
and  the  islands  of  every  ocean.  They  con- 
versed with  one,  sixty  years  of  age,  who 
had  seen  no  other  horizon  than  that  of  the 
island.  When  the  visitors  observed  that 
Nantucket,  the  largest  holder  of  whale  oil 
in  the  world,  was  the  darkest  corner  of  it 
at  night,  they  were  told  that  it  would  be 
an  extravagance  to  consume,  in  street  lan- 
terns, oil  that  had  been  procured  for  expor- 
tation. Oil  was  the  source  of  the  incomes 
of  the  inhabitants  :  if  the  market  price  was 
low,  the  town  could  not  afford  to  use  it 
for  lighting  streets ;  if  the  price  was  high, 
the  town  could  not  afford  to  buy  it.  Thus 
the  Quakers,  who  had  given  sombre  colors 
to  the  town,  had  also  given  thrifty  manners 
to  the  inhabitants.  They  could  say,  as  said 
Henry  the  Fifth  of  England  to  his  French 
princess:  "We  are  the  makers  of  manners, 

Kate, 
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Kate,  and  the  liberty  that  follows  our 
places  stops  the  mouths  of  all  find-foults.** 

A  venerable  Quaker,  named  Micajah 
Coffin,  addressed  the  visitors  in  the  Latin 
language,  which  he  had  learned  from  his 
father  Benjamin,  who  was  a  famous  school- 
master of  Nantucket  in  the  last  century. 
He  was  now  ninety  years  old,  yet  of  a  robust 
personality ;  and,  as  he  rambled  about  the 
town,  his  custom  was  to  heave  to,  when- 
ever he  met  a  stranger,  and  hail :  ^  Friend  I 
My  name  is  Micajah  Coffin.  What  is 
thine  ? " 

The  governor  had  come  by  stage-coaches 
from  Boston,  through  Plymouth  and  Sand- 
wich, to  Wood's  Hole,  whence  he  em- 
barked, with  his  companions,  on  the  mail- 
packet  sailing  at  sundown.  The  travelers 
were  stowed  into  narrow  bunks  in  the 
packet's  cabin,  where  they  snatched  such 
sleep  as  was  possible  until  two  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  when  a  sudden  thud  and  a 
swashing  of  waters  against  the  sides  of  the 
sloop  brought  them  to, their  feet  to  ask 
what  had  happened; 

"  All    right ! "    answered    the    skipper, 

shouting 
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shouting  down  the  companionway,  "you 
jest  lie  still  till  morning.  We  're  aground 
on  Nantucket  Bar  —  that 's  all." 

Notwithstanding  its  harbor  bar,  the 
town,  containing  in  its  prime  nearly  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  was  in  touch  with 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Every  ship  that 
sailed  away  carried  bags  filled  with  letters 
to  Nantucket  men  and  boys  who  were 
"pursuing  their  gigantic  game"  in  seas 
beyond  Cape  Horn  and  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  I  copy  some  letter-bag 
announcements  of  the  year  1839:  — 

LETTER-BAGS  FOR  THE  SOUTH  SEAS. 

Ship  Ploughboy,  Capt  Moses  Brown, 
to  sail  about  the  20th  of  June.  Letter 
Bag  at  the  store  of  G.  H.  Riddle,  71 
Main  St 

Ship  Peru,  Capt  Joshua  Coffin,  to 
sail  about  ist  of  July. 

Ship  Constitution,  Capt  Obed  Rams- 
dell,  to  sail  about  ist  of  July. 

Ship  Richard  Mitchell,  Capt.  Wm 
H.  Gardner,  to  sail  about  ist  July. 

Letter 
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Letter  Bags  at  the  store  of  J.  Law- 
rence &  Co. 

Once  in  a  while  an  outward-bound  letter- 
bag  was  brought  back  to  Nantucket  after 
a  long  cruise,  those  to  whom  its  letters 
were  addressed  not  having  been  met  with 
on  any  ocean.  Then  appeared  a  public  an- 
nouncement like  this,  of  the  year  1839:— 

RETURNED  LETTERS. 

Letters  returned  by  the  Ship  Montane 
are  at  the  store  of  Obed  Barney. 
The  town  was  now  a  hive  of  industry, 
Its  streets  were  busy  market-places;  the 
paving-stones  and  the  sand  were  rutted 
and  stained  by  a  constant  travel  of  trucks 
loaded  with  hogsheads  of  oil  and  other 
merchandise,  just  arrived  or  just  going 
away.  Its  five  wharves  were  lined  with 
whaling-ships  getting  ready  to  sail,  and 
with  merchant  vessels  loading  or  discharg- 
ing cargoes.  All  day  long,  coopers,  spar- 
makers,  riggers,  boat-builders,  and  sail- 
makers  were  at  work ;  ironsmiths  were 
forging  harpoons,  lances,  and  knives ;  cord- 
age factories  were  turning  out  every  kind 
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of  "standing  and  running  rigging,  bolt- 
rope,  wormline,  marline,  spunyarn,  whale 
lines,  or  any  other  article  in  their  line,  of 
a  good  quality  and  on  favorable  terms,"  as 
the  announcements  stated.  Only  when 
the  Old  South  bell  rang  the  hour  of  noon, 
and  the  streets  were  thronged  with  me- 
chanics going  home  to  dinner,  was  there 
a  lull  in  the  noises  of  labor. 

At  last  the  tide  turned,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  Nantucket  began  to  depart.  Its 
sounds  of  industry  ^became  fainter;  its 
wharves  fell  into  decay;  its  population 
decreased  in  number ;  its  marine  philoso- 
phers drifted  away  to  the  unknown  sea ; 
and  when,  in  the  year  1869,  the  last  whal- 
ing-ship sailed  from  the  harbor  bar,  Silence 
dropped  his  mantle  on  the  town. 
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PREFACE. 

When  I  commenced  writing  these  Reminiscences 
It  was  not  with  any  Idea  of  pabliihing  tliem.  But 
the  local  editor  of  the  North  Adams  Tranicripi, 
seeing  the  first  article,  soliciCed  it  for  pobllcation 
and  I  BCqalesced ;  and  a  nnmber  of  the  articles  have 
been  published  tn  that  paper.  Some  who  read  them 
asked  me  to  tiave  the  ■rticles  republished  In  book 
form.  Thef  maj  Interest  some  of  the  older  peiions 
who  lived  in  Wllllamstawn  In  those  olden  times  and 
were  familiar  with  the  characters,  homes,  and  people 
described.  They  may  be  of  interest,  also,  to  some 
of  the  graduates  of  the  College. 

Keves  Dan  forth. 

WiLLIAMSTOWN,  MASS., 

June  I,  1895. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BUXTON  AND  ITS  KARLY  SKTTLBRS— A  TYPICAL 
OLD-TIMB  HOUSE  —  CIDER  AND  APPLEJACK— A 
TRIP  TO  THE  CARDING  MILL — HOW  FAMILIES 
WERE  CLOTHED  AND  SHOD— THE  DISTRICT 
SCHOOL— GETTING  THE  COWS. 

Buxton  was  a  famous  place  to  me  in  my  boyhood 
days,  beingr  named  for  Buxton,  of  England,  I  pre- 
sume, for  having  many  of  its  rugged  qualities  and  the 
class  of  people  who  settled  there.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  named  Buxton  by  my  grandmother. 

Many  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  town  located  there. 
The  Danforths,  Bulkleys,  Tallmages,  Fords,  Hoxeys, 
Kilboms  and  Youngs,  settled  on  neighboring  house 
lots,  and  most  of  them  had  large  families.  Most  of 
their  children  were  older  than  myself  and  I  knew  but 
little  of  them  except  from  tradition.  It  was  the  world 
I  lived  in  and  the  only  one  I  knew  in  my  young  days, 
and  the  life  and  doings  of  these  early  days,  in  which 
I  moved  and  participated,  made  a  deep  impressioa 
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nponmyyounginind.andare  fresher  Id  it  than  many 
things  which  have  occurred  withb  the  last  year. 

Being  one  of  a  Urge  family,  born  in  January,  iSaa, 
tn  a  oae-gtoiy  house  covering  some  less  than  one- 
half  acre,  situated  on  the  extreme  west  house  lot  ot) 
Uain  Street,  having  seven  rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
with  a  chimney  some  eight  feet  square  at  the  base, 
with  a  large  brick  oven  which  yielded  at  Thanlis- 
givingtimc  its  wealthof  brown  bread,  suet  puddings, 
chicken  pies,  and  other  things  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion; having  lire-places  in  these  rooms,  situated  around 
the  big  chimney,  the  fire-pUce  in  tlie  kitchen  being 
live  feet  wide,  into  which  we  used  to  pile  four-foot 
logs  and  wood  for  light  and  warmth  !□  (he  long 
winter  evenings,  being  occupied  with  many  neighbor- 
ing men  who  came  to  talk  over  the  news  of  the  day 
and  lay  plans  (or  the  next  political  campaign  (my  father 
bdnga  leading  democial),  while  I.  a  boy,  made  fre- 
quent excursions  to  the  cellar  to  replenish  the  empty 
pitcher ;  for  those  were  days  of  much  cider  and  apple- 
jack, but  very  little  drunkenness  from  the  use  of  the 
same.  The  women  of  the  family  occupied  the  silling 
nwai)  with  their  mates,  and  the  company  Indulged  in 
their  own  domestic  employment  and  neighborly  gossip. 
During  the  day  the  men  were  engaged  in  the  severe 
labor  of  the  farm  {as  my  father  possessed  many  acres) 
■od  the  mother  and  danghters  took  up  their  duties  of 
the  day,  sfHiinlng,  weaving,  and  other  domestic  Yrork, 


M  Am  were  not  aaj  factories  In  those  earljr  dajrs, 
thoagfa  there  was  here  and  there  *  carding  mill  and 
cloth-dressing  mUl. 

1  remember  when  a  small  boy  diiving  my  mother 
to  the  South  part  carding  mill,  located  on  the  road  to 
New  Ashford,  opeiated  by  William  Johnson  and 
Charles  Butter,  In  the  building  afterward  used  hj 
James  A.  Eldildge  as  a  plane  factory.  We  stayed 
all  day,  waiting  for  the  rolls  to  be  manufactured  from 
the  budget  of  wool  which  we  brought  to  the  mill. 
Meanwhile  1  played  around  the  mill  and  my  mother 
visited  with  Mrs.  Johnson.  When  the  rolls  were  ' 
bronght  home  they  had  to  be  span  and  made  Into 
cloth  by  the  home- weaver,  and  stockings  by  the  knitter, 
for  the  family  use  and  wear,  which  kept  the  mother 
and  daughters  of  the  family  tmsy.  There  were  not 
any  drones  in  those  days ;  they  were  days  of  toll  and 
•elf-help,  still  people  had  their  hours  and  days  of 
recreation  and  pleasure. 

My  big  brothers  had  become  full-fledged  and  left 
the  old  nest  t>efore  I  was  old  enough  to  remember 
much  about  them,  but  there  lingered  about  the  old 
home  many  of  their  doings  and  sayings.  We  had 
living  with  ns  a  tame  Swedish  sailor  called  "  Broken- 
Back  "  Charley,  who  used  to  have  a  glass  he  carried 
around  at  comniencemenl  time  and  let  the  boys  look 
through  at  a  cent  a  peep,  saying  to  them  they  could 
see  the  whole  world  in  it.    Charley  osed  to  cultivate 
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the  gardeDi,  feed  the  pigs  and  do  other  light  chores 
about  the  bouse.  The  upper  part  or  chamber  of  the 
old  house  was  In  one  room,  the  boards  of  the  floor  of 
-which  did  not  touch  the  big  chimney,  leaving  some 
foot  qnce  between  the  floor  and  chimney  as  a  pro- 
tection agaiiut  fire,  as  there  were  not  any  fire  Insur- 
ance companies  In  those  early  days.  This  space  nude 
it  a  very  convenient  place  for  the  mother  cat  to  bring; 
up  her  kittens ;  the  chamber  door  and  kitchen  door 
having  scientific  cat-holes  cut  In  them  for  the  higress 
and  egress  of  the  feline  occupants.  This  chamber 
.  wits  occupied  by  the  weaving  kx)m  and  qulltiiig 
frames,  and  our  lodging  room  for  the  boys  and  hired 
men.  One  of  my  brothers  was  quite  a  young  wag, 
and  ofttlmes  In  the  middle  of  the  night  would  callout 
toold  Charley,  "What's  the  number  of  your  room?" 
and  Charley  would  answer,  "Sixteen."  The  old  Salter's 
couch  was  near  the  quilting  frames,  and  as  soon  as 
the  light  of  day  came  into  the  room  be  would  ^lake 
the  quilting  frames  and  hallo,  "  Boys,  up,  the  early 
turd  catches  the  worm." 

In  my  early  boyhood  I  was  permitted  to  run  at 
large  in  the  street  and  overbroad  acres,  playing  "one 
old  cat,"  and  base  ball,  (no  scientiBc  games  or  balls 
hard  as  a  white  oak  boulder  in  those  days)  except 
when  pressed  Into  service  to  ride  the  horse  to  plough 
out  the  com  and  potatoes.  This  being  somewhat 
DKHiotonous  and  sleepy  business.  I  would  fall  asleep 
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■stride  of  the  sheepskin  on  the  horse's  back,  leaving 
the  hone  to  his  own  sweet  will,  when  a  sod  hurled 
bjr  the  holder  of  the  plow  would  lake  me  In  the  back 
and  cause  deep  to  depart.  I  also  followed  the  mowers 
with  my  lake  stale  to  spread  the  swathes  o[  the  new 
mown  grass  and  bring  the  drink  to  the  weary  men 
wboswUDgthescythes.  I  attended  school  two  months 
in  fummer,  and  three  months  In  winter.  How  well 
I  remember  those  yoathful  days  of  fun  and  frdic  far 
back  in  the  past,  while  attending  school  In  the  little 
red  school-house  on  the  bank  of  the  brook  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  tanght  In  the  summer  time  by  charmlngf 
young  misses,  and  In  winter  by  young  men  from  the 
collc^.  In  those  days  the  hmg  winter  vacation  gave 
the  students  an  opportunity  to  earn  some  few  dollars 
to  assist  them  in  their  college  course,  and  most  of  our 
schools  in  town  and  neighboring  towns  were  taught 
by  the  sindents  of  the  college  the  winter  term,  when 
the  school-house  was  filled  with  iaige  boys  and  girb 
of  an  interestuig  age,  and  oftentimes  students  who 
did  not  really  need  the  small  reward  which  the  town 
dealt  out  to  them  for  teaching,  irould  take  a  school 
for  the  amount  of  fun  they  could  get  out  of  teaching 
and  boarding  around  in  the  different  families  of  the 
district,  adorned  with  good,  bright,  healthy  country 
girls,  as  the  families  of  those  days  were  large  and  the 
girls  were  beauties.  The  Arst  female  teacher  I  remem- 
ber was  Miss  Percy  Bridges,  afterwards  Mis.  Henry 
13 
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Scdey,  and  the  firat  male  teacher  was  titaoa  NoUe, 
who  waisuppljrinfr  our  pulpit  when  theoldchntchon 
the  bill  buroed  down.  The  little  achool-houie  also 
aeired  the  purpose  ol  a  Buxton  Churcb,  where  Sun- 
day eveaiog  meetings  were  lield  by  Anthony  Sanden, 
with  Justin  Ford  as  cliorister.  Sometiinet  ProfesMr 
Albert  Hopidns  vrauld  come  up  and  take  char^  of 
the  meethigs,  when  tlie  little  house  would  be  packed, 
with  a  oanow  passage  left  him  to  reach  hU  chair, 
wben  be  would  look  around  with  those  deep-set 
black  eyes  of  Ills  upon  that  Uttle  hive  of  human 
beings,  and  with  the^lrit  of  the  Master  upon  him, 
would  give  us  such  a  discourse  as  could  come  from 
none  other  than  hbn,  aroused  by  the  wants  of  the  little 
compact  company  around  him. 

Santa  Claus  was  very  poor  In  those  days,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  did  not  find  wailing  for  them  in  the 
early  dawn  of  Christmas  morning,  sleds  and  skates 
for  winter  use.  Each  boy  made  his  own  sled.  Not 
any  rippeis  or  doable  runners  gladdened  our  eyes. 
The  first  skates  1  had,  1  made  the  woods  and  slrapa 
and  fitted  the  same  to  an  old  pair  of  skate  iroos  1 
purchased  for  six  cents,  aod  they  were  bard  looking- 
Instruments  to  glide  over  the  ice  on,  still  the  best  I 
had  or  could  procure  under  the  circumstances. 

In  the  fall  father  would  gather  In  from  the  tannery 

•ides  of  upper  leather  and  sole  leather,  as  the  farmers 

used  to  take  the  hides  they  took  from  the  cattle  and 
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other  beasts  thejr  killed  to  the  tanDery  to  be  dressed 
■nd  nude  Into  leather  for  familjr  use,  *nd  old  Rube 
Peters  would  be  brought  to  the  house  with  his  beach 
and  Idt  and  shoe  up  the  family  for  the  winter  cam- 
paign; and  when  the  cloth  was  made  ready,  Nancy 
would  come  with  her  gioose  to  nuke  the  boys'  clothes. 
I  would  most  always  have  to  go  to  the  la^  place  she 
worked  ivt  the  goose.  Why  it  was  called  a  goose  I 
never  koew.  Nancy  never  carried  any  tape  measure. 
(I  presume  there  were  none  in  those  days.)  She  used 
to  Uke  the  old  Plttslield  Sun,  (which  was  the  only 
paper  my  father  took  in  those  days,  and  wliich  he 
continned  uatU  his  death)  and  cut  into  strips,  and 
stltchfog  the  strips  together,  would  measure  roe  for 
traosers  and  coat,  (didn't  have  vests.)  commendog 
at  Ijottom  of  leg  up  to  knee,  then  double  one  over 
the  strip  and  cut  a  notch  and  so  on,  as  she  turned  a 
coroer.  The  suit  fitted  all  around  and  was  roomy 
and  good,  and  I  feltgoodwithmynewsuit  ofibeep's 
gray  ;  and  when  the  seat  and  knees  wore  through,  (as 
Ibey  will  on  a  tearing  boy)  patches  of  the  same  doth 
would  be  pat  on  by  the  weary  and  loving  mother, 
lighted  by  a  tallow  dip  at  night,  while  the  tearing 
boy  was  asleep,  to  be  ready  for  him  when  he  awoke 
the  next  morning.  The  patches  would  not  often 
match  in  color,  as  the  long  exposure  of  trousers  to  the 
ts  would  fade  them  much.  Now  and  then  a 
:r  would  come  in  and  fit  out  the  girls  with 
IS 
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tbcir  go-lo-meeting  clothes,  but  thur  everyday  clothes 
thef  fitted  and  made  themselves.  Those  were  days 
of  «elf-hdp.  There  was  work  to  do  and  it  was  done. 
Id  early  spriDfr  my  old  winter  shoes  were  laid 
aside,  and  I  went  barefoot  till  fall.  Somedmes  I 
was  afllicted  with  a  stone-bruise  on  my  heel,  and 
would  be  pul  to  the  ioconvenience  of  g<dng  tip-toe, 
which  is  the  si^  of  a  good  dancer.  Many  a  lime 
when  I  drove  up  the  cows  from  the  meadows  in  tlie 
early  frosty  ntoming^s  tn  the  fall,  1  would  start  up 
the  cows  and  stand  and  warm  my  feet  on  the  bed  of 
earth  which  (be  cows  had  warmed.  During  my  earty 
boyhood  my  father  kept  a  dairy  of  some  thirty  cows, 
and  it  was  my  duty  to  go  after  the  cows  at  night. 
The  pasture  was  large,  extending  over  the  hills, 
interspersed  with  much  forest  and  openings  here 
and  there  and  ending  at  the  Frindle  orchard.  This 
orchard  produced  much  choice  fruit,  and,  knowing 
the  location  of  the  early  and  late  fruit  trees,  I  would 
leap  over  the  fence  and  fill  my  pockets,  boy-like, 
having  no  fear  of  that  kind  of  pilfering  or  idea  it  was 
wrong  to  pocket  a  few  apples  from  a  la;^  orchard. 
This  orchard  wa*  set  out  by  the  Prinille  brothers 
many  years  before,  about  a  mile  from  their  house  on 
the  eastern  bonndary  of  their  farm,  and  it  was  always 
a  mystery  to  me  why  they  located  such  ■  line  fruit 
orchard  so  far  from  their  dwelling.  I  presume  it  was 
to  get  a  southern  exposure,  and  on  land  least  valuable 
i6 
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for  firming  purposes.  WUIUm  B.  Shemun  and 
RoUns  Bulkley  set  orchards  at  the  same  time,  but 
atai  their  dwellings.  These  old  orchards  have  mostl]' 
disappeared,  butnow  and  then  an  old  trank  remans. 
The  Shemun  orchard  was  the  boy  rogue's  [ulfering 
ground,  and  the  hired  men  from  (he  Tarious  farms 
used  to  make  the  mow  of  fresh  mown  haj  redolent 
with  the  fragrance  of  early  harvest  apples  tliereiii 
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LBCACV — THE    BLBSSIKC    BtFOKK  LUNCH. 

Id  the  year  1835,  my  father  built  a  new  bouK  oo 
one  of  the  house  lots  north  of  Main  Street,  the  fumUy 
having  outgrown  the  old  resting  place.  lie  contracted 
•rllb  a  man  by  the  name  of  Atwoodto  build  the  same, 
price  $300  and  board  of  himself  and  workmen,  takinfr 
the  framing  timbers  In  the  rough,  bcw  and  frame  the 
Kune,  make  all  the  doors  and  window  sash  (as  there 
were  not  any  sash  and  door  factories  at  that  time) 
and  finish  the  house  outside  and  in  as  to  wood  work.  \ 
my  father  furnishing  the  material,  Atwood  employed 
OMie  four  men,  their  wages  being  seventy-five  cents 
per  day,  and  they  worked  from  dawn  to  dark.  The 
rest  of  the  evening  they  spent  in  the  street  sitting  on 
the  logs  telling  stories,  of  which  the  boss  had  a  fund, 
and  it  was  great  fun  for  me,  a  boy,  to  listen  to  them. 

That  foil  we  abandoned  the  old  house  es  a  home 
Mid  settled  in  the  new,  and  the  old  house  with  part 
of  the  farm  was  rented,  and,  not  being  kept  In  proper 
ttpait,  it  became  much  run  down,  and  at  my  fatber't 
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death,  when  it  rame  Inlo  my  bands,  thJnkliiKltwonld 
be  expensive  to  lepalr  the  old  borne,  and  haWng:  to 
practice  economy  in  those  dajt,  I  concluded  it  would 
be  more  economical  to  move  the  house  out  by  the 
bam  br  a  itoreliouse  and  erect  a  new  (lont,  which 
I  (Bd  tome  yeais  ago  the  barn  took  fire  and  the 
old  boose  went  up  In  flames  and  smi^,  and  the 
■belter  of  my  early  bofbood  wu  no  more. 

How  many  times  In  these  days  of  romance  and  love 
of  old  places  and  things,  have  I  r^retted  not  tepair- 
iag  the  old  bouse  and  allowing  It  to  stand  on  Its  old 
foundations,  a  monument  to  these  olden  times,  u  It 
most  have  been  among  the  oldest  bouses  in  town,  as 
this  was  a  portion  of  the  town  fint  settled,  judging 
fram  peculiar  architecture  of  the  bouses  built  in  tiiat 
part  of  the  town.  Onestoodon  the  knoUonthe  we^ 
side  of  the  road  nearly  opposite  tbe  new  Buxton 
school-house,  In  which  Thomas  F.  Hoxsey  lived 
when  he  came  to  town,  and  until  be  built  the  house 
on  the  hill  now  occupied  by  L.  C.  Torrey.  The  fiist 
family  I  remember  occupying  this  bouse  was  John 
Fettle's.  Mn.  Pettit  was  a  woman  of  odd  speech 
and  full  of  fun,  and  I  used  to  go  there  to  hear  ber 
talk,  and  hunt  cg^^  In  the  old  half-underground 
kitchen,  which,  having  been  abandoned  aa  a  living 
room,  was  occupied  by  the  hens  laying  tbe  luck  eggs. 
Afterwaids  Reuben  Peters  occupied  it.  I  used  to  go 
there  to  get  my  shoes  mended.     He  had  a  son  we  used 
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to  call  "  Buck  "  Peters,  who  played  the  dnim,  and  I 
have  nurched  with  other  boys  more  than  a  thousand 
miles,  all  told,  alter  "Buck"  and  liis  drum,  mooa- 
light  evenings.  There  were  four  nioie  such  houses 
as  my  old  home  In  the  Deighborhood.  But  one  is  dow 
standing,  known  as  the  Wheldon  house.  They  must 
havebeen  built  before  orsoon  after  the  Revolution,  as 
my  grandfather  purchased  the  farm  with  the  build- 
ings thereon  in  1800,  and  he  lived  on  the  farm  some 
pears  before.  The  period  before  this  was  of  diRcrcnt 
architecture,  being  one  itory,  narrow  and  long,  door 
in  the  centre,  opening  into  an  entry-way  with  rooms 
each  side.  They  were  called  regulation  houses. 
There  were  five  in  Buiton  district,  now  all  gone.  One 
stood  where  the  wing  of  my  farm-house  stands.  In 
my  boyhood  it  was  occupied  by  old  Mrs.  Taylor, 
who  colored  ribbons  and  cloth  for  the  girls.  She  had 
two  boys  older  than  myself,  and  I  found  very  con- 
Tcnient  to  spend  some  of  my  evenings  there,  and  I 
bave  brought  many  a  pail  of  water  for  her  from  the 
■pring  under  the  ItiU,  and  received  a  Urge  red  apple 
from  her  in  pay.  The  trunk  of  the  old  apple  tree 
•taods  on  the  bank  now.  One  bouse  stood  on  the 
aouth  side  of  Main  Street  at  the  brow  of  the  little 
liill.  Another  was  the  old  Kllbom  bouse  on  the 
bank  of  Hemlock  brook,  since  remodeled  by  Barney 
Ifanion,  Another  stood  00  the  north  side  of  the  road 
In  ChaiitfvlUe  on  the  west  side  of  the  brook,  owned 
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■nd  occupied  In  earljr  days  by  Rube  Feten,  pvr- 
cha.<ied  by  the  late  Ned  Rei^n,  and  he,  fearing  the 
brook  when  on  •  nmpage  might  carry  him  oR, 
moved  It  west  and  set  np  and  remodeled  it.  The 
other  was  the  old  Yonnger  house,  which  stood  on  the 
hill  just  west  of  where  the  Tom  Bridgeman  liome 
now  stands.  Another  little  old  house  which  has  dis- 
i^peared  stood  near,  and  east  of  the  Root  house  on  a 
clay  bank  where  the  road  to  Pownal  runs.  It  was 
occulted  bf  Ma}or  Hawley,  a  little,  while  hatred  old 
man,  wbo  walked  with  a  cane,  with  his  little  fingen 
sticking  out.  He  was  on  English  soldier  of  the  war 
of  iBia,  who  deserted  while  on  their  way  throug:h 
the  county  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Another  of  the 
deserters,  Hugh  Cain,  stopped  In  Williamstown. 
He  at  one  time  In  my  younger  days  occupied  a  part 
ta  our  old  homestead.  He  was  (he  father  of  William 
Cain,  called  "Bill"  Cain.  The  house  on  the  Rocks, 
in  Main  Street,  at  one  time  was  occupied  by  a  family 
by  name  of  Swan.  Mrs.  Swan  was  a  tall,  black«yed 
woman,  with  some  beautiful  black-eyed  daughters, 
(my  mother  said.)  One  oF  these  daughleis  was  the 
mother  of  B.  F.  Mather,  who.  at  his  death,  was  the 
oldest  merchant  of  Berkshire  county. 

Bissill  Sherman  had  quite  an  orchard  on  his  land 
south  of  this  house,  and  Bradock  Meech  used  to  trim 
the  orchard  (or  wood  and  limbs.  One  day  Bradock 
had  his  one-horse  lumber  wagon  loaded  with  limbs. 
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and  himself  on  top  of  the  load,  when  hU  horse  re- 
fused to  dmw.  I,  a  boy,  happening  along,  tried  to 
■tart  the  hoise,  but  no  go.  Finally  I  sold  to  the  old 
man  that  I  had  been  told  that  if  you  would  put  a 
diestnut  buiT  under  a  balky  horse's  tail  he  would 
draw.  He  said :  "  Dum  him,  try  him."  There  bnng 
a  little  chestnut  tree  close  at  hand,  1  picked  a  burr 
and,  raising  the  old  horse's  tail,  I  put  the  burr  under. 
The  old  hoise  clapped  down  his  tail  and  started  upon 
a  lun,  and  I  started  on  the  run  for  home,  looking 
around  to  see  how  the  running  horse  was  making  It. 
I  saw  Bradock  gidng  one  way  and  the  brush  the 
other,  and  the  horse  making  his  3.40,  but  he  was 
■topped  and  no  damage  waa  done. 

Some  twelve  years  j^^  when  James  Waterman  ran 
the  stage  and  express  to  and  from  the  depot,  one 
winter  day  1  boarded  his  sleigh  at  the  depot  to  ride 
up  to  the  village,  when  I  ^>ied  in  the  sleigh  a  two- 
gallon  jug  which  bad  come  from  Troy  by  express, 
and  a  tag  hanging  from  the  handle  with  Bradock 
Meech'sname.  I  said  to  Jim,  "Howisthis;  Bradock 
has  been  dead  more  than  forty  years?"  Uls  answer 
was :  "  I  used  to  court  his  daughter  Lucy  when  a 
bey,  and  thb  is  my  legacy." 

In  1S34,  Col.  William  Waterman  and  my  father 
took  a  contract  of  the  town  to  rebuild  the  Noble 
bridge,  which  the  floods  had  taken  off  that  spring. 
It  stood  where  the  iron  bridge  now  stands,  near  the 
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depot,  and  all  the  bojn  and  faired  men  of  the  two 
families  worked  on  the  brid(;e  in  the  anttimn  and 
one  had  plenty  o(  work  and  fan.  Jim  and  I  would 
Mart  just  belore  Inncb-time  across  the  Cote  pasture, 
through  thistle  beds  up  to  our  waists,  baretoot,  into 
the  backpath  of  Dr.  Samuel  Smith's  orchard,  fill 
oor  pockets  with  nice  ripe  apples,  and  return.  Wlien 
readj  to  sit  down  to  our  lunch,  If  our  fathers  were 
not  present.  Jim  would  ask  one  of  Deacon  James 
VooDf's  bleasingi  and  we  wotild  fall  to. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

I     HOUESTKAD     NOW     ALL     CONB 


HOTID  HOKSBBACtC  KIDBR  AND  HOW  HB  FOOLED 
THB  GTUDBNTS — BBBHBZBK  FBATT'a  PAUSH — 
A    RBMAKKABLB  TBXT. 

Robins  Bulkley,  the  father  of  the  Ute  Judge  John 
Bulkley,  owned  and  lived  on  fann  where  the  Ute 
Roswell  Meacham  lived.  His  family  consisted  of  two 
boys  and  a  number  of  beuitlfut  gicis,  who  in  their 
joung  days  made  their  home  a  pleasant  resort  for  the 
young  people  of  the  ocighborhnod  and  village.  The 
nexthousewest,  now  the  house  of  Col.  A.L.  Hopkins' 
former,  kiuwo  >s  the  Josiah  Tallmage  fann.  was 
the  home  of  Mra.  Jeremiah  H.  Hosford  in  lier  young 
days,  and  was  occupied  in  my  very  early  boyhood  by 
Anthony  Sanders,  who  kept  the  lowo-poor,  and 
whose  family  1  will  speak  of  Ulcr.  Justin  Ford 
lived  in  the  next  house  west,  owned  and  occupied  by 
his  father.  Deacon  Ford,  before  him,  and  since  re- 
modeled by  Col.  Hopkins,  and  occupied  sa  his  Bux- 
ton home.  I  have  a  good  reason  for  remembering 
this  old  house,  for  when  very  young  the  boys  of  the 
neighborhood  were  playing  about  the  house  one 
moonlight  night  and  we  had  a  race  from  the  house 
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below  up  to  the  Ford  house.  Being  tired,  I  Eat  down 
on  B  tog,  when  one  oF  the  boys  took  up  the  ax  and 
struck  the  lof;,  and  the  ax  glanced  and  split  ray  ear 
open.  Vic  were  frightened  at  the  flow  oF  blood. 
They  took  me  Into  the  kitchen  of  th«  house,  and 
tliere  being  a  company  of  young  people  there  tliat 
evening,  they  ponred  out  of  the  parlor  into  the 
kitchen,  and  It  so  happened  that  one  of  my  older 
brothers  was  of  the  company.  He  took  me  bome  and 
placed  me  astride  of  a  horse  behind  him  and  landed 
me  in  Dr.  Emmons'  ollice,  who  look  a  couple  of 
stitches  in  my  ear  and  put  on  some  sticking  plaster 
and  sent  me  home.  I  still  cany  the  mark.  The  most 
Immediate  advantage  It  proved  to  me  was  the  school- 
teacher dared  not  box  my  ears  for  some  montlis. 

Amasa  Bridges'  house  stood  across  the  mvlneon  a 
little  knoll  just  north  of  Hopkins'  rcscirolr.  His 
family  consisted  of  bright,  witty  daughters,  tn-o  of 
whom  were  my  teachers  to  the  little  Buxton  school- 
bouse  at  different  times.  Ann,  the  younger,  was  a 
fountain  of  wit  and  fun,  good  company  and  welcomed 
into  every  family  In  the  neighborhood.  I  think  she 
b  still  living  in  Ohio.  She  was  here  a  few  years  ago 
visiting  her  sister,  Mrs,  Knowlton.  I  took  her  on  a 
drive  up  round  the  scenes  oC  her  early  childhood,  but 
she  was  very  quiet.  Alt  fun  had  departed  from  her, 
forced  out  by  the  liardships  of  life  or  by  the  thoughts 
of  the  destruction  of  her  early  home,  as  the  house 
as 
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•Dd  >1l  were  gfme.  Even  the  old  blacksmith  shop 
which  Etood  OD  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  where 
I  had  been  many  a  time  to  get  my  lather's  horses 
shod ,  was  gone  also. 

The  next  house  as  you  go  up  Northwest  hill  in  my 
very  eatly  boyhood  was  owned  and  occupied  by  old 
Nathaniel  Chamberlin,  the  father  of  Ralph  and 
Emory  Chamberlin,  and  grandfather  of  the  late 
Nathaniel  Chamberlin,  who  for  many  years  owned 
and  occupied  this  place.  I'radilion  says  the  old 
Nathaniel  was  a  noted  horseback  rider,  and  had  a 
white  horse  he  had  educated  to  take  short  gallops  and 
stop  suddenly.  I'he  street  walk  used  to  pass  through 
the  center  of  old  West  College,  with  doors  that  closed 
each  tide.  Old  Nat  was  around  the  college  one  day 
on  his  white  horse  when  some  of  the  students  bet  him 
a  sum  of  money  that  he  couldn't  ride  his  horse 
through  the  college.  They  had  placed  a  student  at 
the  farther  door  to  close  it  and  trap  the  old  man  and 
horse  when  well  in.  The  old  gent  smelt  a  rat  and 
would  start  his  horse  on  the  gallop  for  the  door  and 
would  stop  suddenly  at  the  steps.  Alter  domg  this 
leveial  times,  throwing  the  boys  oS  their  guard,  he 
started  the  old  gray  borse  and  went  through  the 
building  so  quickly  that  the  boys  could  not  close  the 
doors  and  trip  him. 

The  next  house  as  you  go  up  the  hill  was  owned 
•od  occupied  by  Jacob  Brown,   {known    as   "  By 
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J0II7.")  lie  was  a  verj  earlf  riser,  but  Locinda,  tab 
wife,  did  not  relish  early  ri^ng,  preferring  sleep. 
When  "Byjdly"  used  tocaltout,  "  Lucinda,  do 
get  up,"  she  would  answer,  "  Biowti,  I  shall  get  up 
when  I  gctreadj,"  and  Brown  woutdaniwer,  "  Dare 
■ay  you  will."  Brown  was  subject  to  fits  of  depres- 
sion. One  momlDg  he  got  up  at  three  o'clock  and 
■aid  "  Luciada,  I've  got  a  rope  and  I'm  going  to  the 
bam  to  hang  myself."  Lucinda  replied,  "Brown,  if 
joa  want  any  help,  call  on  me,"  then  turned  over  in 
her  bed  and  tooli  another  nap,  having  heard  this 
threat  so  often  that  it  made  no  impression  upon 
her. 

The  next  house  and  farm  was  Thomas  Carpenter's, 
and  out  in  the  lot  north  was  a  house  once  occupied  by 
Bailey.     This  house  has  disappeared. 

To  the  north,  down  the  road  towards  Townal,  now 
discontinued,  lived  Asa  Rossell,  who  had  two  beauti- 
tal  btack-eyed  daughters.  One  of  them  became  the 
wife  of  Sanford  Blackinton,  and  was  the  mother  of 
William  Bbckinton  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Pomeitiy. 
The  other  married  John  Mills  of  South  Williams- 
town,  and  In  her  widowhood  lived  with  her  two 
daughters  in  a  little  house  on  Main  Street,  east  of  The 
Greylock,  owned  by  the  Bullock  estate.  Though  he 
lived  over  the  line  in  Pon-nal  the  family  attended 
church  in  Williamstown.  Further  up  on  the  hill  was 
the  house  and  farm  of  Emory  Chamberlin,  who  had 
37 
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ft  luft  family.  The  girls  were  bright  and  handioate. 
The  elde^,  Mary,  taught  the  Buxton  school  in  my 
boyhood  days.  She  waa  a  beautiful  girl,  was  greatly 
admiitit  by  Judge  Bulliley  In  his  young  days,  but  ahe 
married  hia  cou»n,  A.  Bulkley,  went  west  and  died 
youngf.  After  Chamberlin  moved  Into  the  vilUge 
some  of  the  younger  girls  of  the  family,  with  thdr 
brothers,  used  to  carry  on  the  farm  on  the  hill,  and 
we  youDg  people  used  to  have  a  jolly  time  at  theii 
bill  home.  A  little  further  on  lived  Ralph  Chamber- 
lin,  brother  of  Emoiy.  He  had  a  large  family,  who 
were  scattered  after  his  death.  J  ust  west  of  this  house 
atands  the  oldest  school-house  in  town,  and  it  is  the 
only  old  original  school-house  now  standing,  the 
exterior  of  which  has  never  been  chaoged.  My  elder 
brothers  used  to  attendschool  In  this  little  house  when 
boys,  there  being  no  school-house  in  Buxton  then. 
Anthony  Sanders  taught  school  In  this  house  some 
seventy-four  years  ago,  when  he  first  came  from 
Rhode  Island. 

At  the  foot  of  West  Mountain  is  an  old  cellar 
bole  where  In  my  day  stood  an  old  house  which  was 
said  to  have  been  occupied  in  tlie  early  period  of  the 
tettlement  of  thatpartof  the  town  by  old  Mr,  Marks. 
As  you  journey  on  down  tlie  west  road  to  the 
Pownat  line,  you  lind  a  house  on  the  east  side  of  the 
road  which  was  many  years  ago  occupied  by  old 
Mr.  Bixby,  who  had  a  family  of  two  sons  and  two 
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doDghteiB.  The  daughten  married  graduates  oC  ths 
college  and  are  both  dead.  Wairen  Bliby  of  North 
Adams  ii  one  of  the  soni. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  highway  lived  Samuel 
Tyler,  having  a  family  of  one  son  and  five  daughters, 
alt  pretty,  bright,  accomplished  girls.  The  eldest 
married  B.  F.  Mather,  and  became  the  mother  of 
many  bright  children.  The  neit  daughter,  Janoie, 
married  S.  SalTord  of  Philadelphia,  who  died  a  few 
years  after  their  marriage,  and  left  her  with  tiro  little 
boys.  She  was  In  my  family  much,  being  a  very 
intimate  frfend  of  my  wife,  Auna,  and  I  saw  moeh 
of  her.  She  was  very  handsome,  and  I  think  she  had 
the  most  beantiful  and  unselfisb  chamcler  o(  any 
woman  I  ever  knew.  One  of  her  sons  died  In  early 
manhood  ;  the  other  Is  Artbar  Safford  of  Adams. 

EM  Tyler,  the  brother  of  Samuel,  lived  a  little  north 
of  his  brother  on  a  small  farm.  He  wasn  feeble  man, 
raised  a  large  family  and  died  In  the  old  home.  The 
family  are  all  dead,  and  the  house  is  gone.  Journey 
west  and  we  come  to  Moon  Hollow,  where  lived  old 
Jacob  Moon,  from  whom  all  the  Williamstown  Moons 
descended  In  this  neighborhood  was  (he  preaching 
parish  of  Ebenezer  Pratt,  father  oC  the  omtor.  Bill 
Pratt,  when  he  first  came  to  town.  In  one  of  his 
sermons  he  announced  to  his  hearers  that  they  would 
find  his  text  in  the  ' '  Twoth  verse  of  the  twoth  chapter 
of  Regular  Frastees,"  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting 
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he  gave  out  notice  ttiat  ' '  there  would  be  a  meetiag  Id 
tbu  place  one  week  from  that  night  if  the  Lord  was 
wjlling,  and  in  two  weeks  whither  or  no."  Most  of 
the  people  oE  the  Northwest  bill  weie  reguUf  cburcb- 
goers,  and  the  string  of  wagons  coming  down  the 
hill  Sunday  morning  resembled  a  Catholic  funcial 
procession  in  length. 

On  my  father's  mountain  farm  was  a  bouse  occu(ue<t 
at  one  time  by  Hiram  Richards.  His  wife  and  mother 
bad  a  tea-party  of  the  women  of  the  neighborhood, 
but  did  not  invite  Hiram  to  lalce  tea  with  them. 
Hiram  sat  in  the  other  room,  moody  and  cross  at  the 
slight  to  bim,  and  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  no  help  for  him,  with  a  loud  voice  said  :  "  I  wish 
the  Almighty  would  come  into  that  room  and  split 
that  table  from  rim  to  rim,  so  there  by ! " 

Further  upon  the  very  top  of  the  mountain,  just  on 
the  Massachusetts  line,  lived  old  Mr.  Bailey,  who  had 
one  son  named  Tyler  Bailey,  who  cultivated  all  the 
land  he  wished  on  the  Van  Rensselaer  patent  without 
money  or  price.  Further  south,  on  the  same  ridge 
ipany  years  ago  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  James  Smith, 
claiming  all  the  mountain  top,  but  died  owning  none. 
All  these  houses  are  gone  and  nothing  but  the  holes 
in  the  earth  and  a  few  stones  remain  to  show  the 
chance  traveller  where  they  stood. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
A   FARUBK  WtIO   ATTEHDED   SCHOOL,    WBNT   INTO 


BCIVS    WHEN    THEV    HVHTEI) 

GOLD — HOW     LIQUOR     V 

TEMPERANCE     STORE-KEEFEtt — A     KEMORARLE 

qUILTINO  rARTV. 

Further  west  tciwards  PelersburBli  Mountain,  Wil- 
liam B.  Sherman,  a  man  of  strong  viil  and  good 
mind,  located  on  what  13  known  as  Ibc  "icdhottse" 
fam,  living  in  a  log  house  with  his  wife  under  tlie 
hiil  south  of  the  present  house.  He  attended  school 
in  the  winter  season,  wliere  he  iesmcd  to  Tend,  write 
and  figure,  cultivating  his  farm  in  pleasant  weather 
and  making  baskets  ralnf  days.  He  built  the  ted 
house  now  occupied  by  Newel  Totrey.  Soon  after- 
ward he  moved  Into  the  village  and  went  into  tnerc«n- 
tile  business  and  mademuch  money,  which  beinvesled 
In  real  estate.  He  became  a  large  land  owner  and  a 
man  of  much  wealth,  but  most  of  his  sons  became 
dissipated,  worthless  men.  He  had  a  Tarm  for  every 
son,  and  put  his  sons  on  them,  but  they  made  poor 
farmers.  In  their  younger  days  the  old  man  dis- 
covered his  sons  digging  in  his  garden.  He  asked 
them  what  they  were  after  and  they  said,  "  We  are 
trying  tofindyourpotsofbutledgold."  "Good  God, 
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bO]'i,"hc&ald,  "kecpdigglngabout eight inchesdccp 
all  your  livesaod  you  will  6nd  them,"  but  (hey  did  not 
follow  bisMlvke,  and  never  found  any  gold.  In  his 
change  of  businesi  he  accumulaled  wealth,  to  the 
detriment  of  most  of  hU  tons. 

The  lint  person  I  Tcmember  occupying  the  place 
was  Thomas  Stewart,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Solomon  Prindle.  He  died  there,  and  after  bis  death 
his  family  was  scattered.  Asa  Russell  occupied  it 
afterword  with  his  large  family,  and  Ray  Jones  lived 
there. 

The  next  boose  up  through  the  woods  was  occuided 
by  Sackney  Smedley.  Then  comes  the  house  oow 
owned  by  Dennis.  Donahue.  In  my  young  days  it 
was  owned  by  tbe  Wbitntans,  and  occupied  by  Elijah 
Lamb.  Samuel  Fowler,  a  young  man  of  genius  and 
wit,  worked  for  him.  Tbe  Whitmans  in  tbe  early 
days  of  trade  sold  liquor,  but  when  the  temperance 
question  began  to  be  agitated  tbey  stopped.  The 
question  being  discussed  on  the  hill,  Sam  bet  Lamb 
a  dollar  he  could  get  some  liquor  at  (he  store.  He 
mounted  a  horse  with  a  jug  and  started  him  on  the 
run,  throwing  olt  his  coat,  vest  and  hat  on  tbe  way, 
and  brought  up  before  the  store  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
and  hatless,  and  wanted  some  liquor  quick,  saying, 
"  Lamb  has  got  injured."  They  got  him  the  liquor,  he 
look  a  drink,  bid  them  good  day  and  started  for  tbe 
hill,  having  won  the  bet  and  got  a  drink. 
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The  Whitmnns  soM  this  [arm  to  Albnt  Willloins, 
vhose  wife  y/aa  the  daughter  of  David  Foster.  In 
my  yoDth,  when  the  Willianutown  Academy  was 
flourishing,  ttaaj  of  the  joang  people  attended,  Wil- 
liams' daughter  among  them.  She  Invited  the  gitb 
ot  the  school  to  come  up  to  her  home  to  a  quilting  a 
certain  afternoon,  and  the  girls  invited  the  hoi's  to 
Bccompuij'  them.  We  all  concluded  to  cut  school  and 
go.  Walemuin  had  a  horse  and  buggy  for  the  use  of 
himself  and  sister  between  school  and  their  Be«  Hill 
borae,  and  John  took  into  his  buf^y  three  girls  and 
started  for  the  quilting.  The  rest  of  the  girls  and 
boys  inarched  to  Birch  Hill.  I,  with  James  Hosford, 
went  across  lots  to  avoid  going  by  my  house.  When 
we  reached  the  house  we  found  all  the  neighbors 
there  quilting.  The  daughter  had  not  told  her  mother 
she  had  invited  the  ^'rls  to  come  op.  We  took  pos- 
session of  the  npper  room  and  made  things  lively. 
When  our  girls  got  a  chance  to  do  service  on  the 
<[uilt  the  boys  continued  their  circus  in  the  upper 
room.  James  W.  walked  like  Aaron  Dallou  and 
looked  tor  the  eagle.  Mrs.  Williams  would  come  up 
when  we  became  too  noisy  and  box  onr  ears.  The 
girls  were  treated  to  supper,  but  the  boys  were  turned 
away  enipty,  which  served  them  right,  as  they  were 
not  invited  and  had  no  business  there.  About  dusk 
we  commenced  our  journey  homeward.  Watetman, 
Hosford  and  myself  had  each  a  jolly  girl  for  company, 
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and  we  had  a  pleasant,  never-to-be-forgDlten  stroll 
home  with  them.  Many  times  1  have  thought  o( 
that  truant  excursion.  The  three  jroung  (now  old) 
men  are  stilt  alive.  The  girls  were  ail  married  In 
time,  but  none  of  them  to  these  men. 

North  of  this  house  and  in  the  lot  lived  Orln 
Welch  with  a  lar^  family,  some  of  whom  would 
most  always  be  siiik  in  the  winter  and  the  young 
folks  of  the  district  would  have  to  go  up  and  watch 
with  them.  Sanders  and  I  were  called  one  cold 
winter  night  to  watch  with  one  of  the  sick  boys. 
We  took  with  us  a  lunch,  doughnuts  and  mince  pie, 
and  left  them  out-doors,  as  the  boy  was  sick  with 
consumption  and  there  was  a  bed-ridden  daughter  in 
the  room  of  the  watchers.  All  the  family  would  sit 
up  till  midnight.  The  old  woman  took  snuff,  walked 
the  floor,  drew  the  snuff  across  her  upper  lip,  which 
had  some  length  of  beard,  and  murmured  :  "  Elijali 
sick,  Maria  Is  bed-ridden  and  Orln  expects  to  be 
confined  In  February."  It  was  a  bitter  cold  night, 
the  wind  bowled  and  the  snow  flew  around  the  house. 
We  found  our  lunch  frozen  and  buried  in  (he  snow 
when  we  went  for  it  and  were  under  the  necessity  of 
fasting  till  morning. 

Further  on  was  a  bouse  known  as  the  Porter 
place,  now  owned  by  Dennis  Donahue.  Further 
¥rcst  waa  a  house  and  suty-acrc  lot  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  Bovee,  and  to  this  day  it  is  known  as  the 
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Boree  lot.  Mrs.  Bovee  was  an  ardent,  excitable 
Methodist.  They  used  to  bold  meettngs  at  her  houM, 
when  she  would  get  so  wronght  ap  she  woold  kiss 
the  brethren  and  pronoonce  them  holy  k[sses,  which 
confirmed  old  Squire  Baitlett's  opinion.  After  at- 
tending a  meeting  la  the  hall  over  Shennan'i  store 
•ome  years  ago,  when  Skeels  McMaster  hopped 
«roand  the  room  on  hands  and  knees  talking  to  the 
Lord,  being  asked  what  he  thought  about  It  said, 
"  They  were  a  great  deal  like  buckwheat  cakes,  best 
when  wami."  Mrs.  Bovee  so  Infatuated  one  of  the 
brethren  with  those  kUses  that  he  eloped  with  her. 
All  three  of  these  last  mentioned  house*  ate  gone. 
All  were  occupied  In  the  olden  times  by  tillers  of 
the  soil. 

Farther  ap  the  Petersbtirgh  road  lived  John  and 
Stdomon  Prindle.  Many  years  ago  they  sold  their 
farm  and  started  west  with  ox  teams,  before  the  age 
of  railroads.  Becoming  homesick  for  the  hills  of 
Berkshire,  the  old  farm  and  the  yoang  orchard  they 
had  planted  there,  they  relumed  and  parcbased  the 
old  place  back  and  lived  there  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  and  partook  of  the  fruits  of  the  orchard  they 
planted.  Many  of  the  descendants  of  John  live 
here.  The  old  boose  burned  down  some  years  ago 
and  has  been  lately  replaced  by  a  new  one  by  George 
Brookman,  who  owns  the  place. 


CHAPTER  V. 
AH    OLD-PA31II0NBD    HIUD     MAH— I 

UBDIUU   OP    KXCHAMQB— nw  UOMBV   1 

m    THOSE     DAYS— SOCIAI,     BQOALITV— HUSKINQ 

ANP  PAKIKB   BUS — SPBLUNQ    CONTESTS. 

There  Iked  at  onetime  la  my  father's  house  on 
the  hill,  Johnsoa  Holmes,  who  had  two  dogs,  which 
were  ray  boyish  admiration.  I  would  go  up  the  hill 
as  far  as  the  house  aud  sit  on  a  stump  and  send  the 
dogs  af  tec  the  cows,  and  they  would  bring  them  down 
to  me,  which  was  a  great  saving  of  footwear. 
Holmes  died  many  years  ago,  but  his  wife,  Phebe, 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  spent  her  latter  days  in 
■nold  house  which  stood  on  land  owned  now  by 
Dr.  John  H.  Denison,  near  where  his  coachman's 
bouse  now  stands.  William  Hurley,  a  tail,  spare 
man,  lived  in  one  of  the  houses  on  the  mountain, 
and  after  a  hard  day's  work  would  help  milk  the 
cows,  cat  supper,  and  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  would  take  half  a  bushel  of  meal  on  his 
back  and  start  for  his  mountain  home,  and  would  be 
back  by  six  o'clock  the  nut  morning  ready  for  work. 

PrinM  Jackson,  who  was  a  freed  New  York  Slate 
slave,  occupied  for  many  years  with  his  wife.  Electa, 
the  house  on  the  hill  side  in  Flora's  Glen,  raised  bis 
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com  and  potatoes  aad  other  Tcsetablea,  fatted  his  pig, 
diaok  the  purest  spring  water  that  gushed  out  of  the 
hill-side,  and  Net*  England  rum  flavored  with  lemon 
peel,  and  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  over  eighty 
years.  They  used  to  have  darkey  dances  and  enjoyed 
life  to  its  fullest  eitent.  To  listen  to  the  old  darkey's 
laugh  was  a  joy  forever. 

The  fanners  In  those  early  days  bad  to  build 
houses  on  their  land  for  the  laborers.  My  father 
had  six  on  his  land,  two  on  his  West  Mountain  land, 
two  on  the  hill  of  the  home  farm,  one  where  the  bam 
now  stands,  and  one  on  the  saooy  side  of  Flora's 
Glen,  in  those  days  called  Malady  Hollow,  named 
for  an  old  Scotchman  who  lived  at  the  head  of  the 
Glen.  He  also  had  two  houses  on  Main  Street. 
The  occupants  had  their  field  of  corn  and  potatoes, 
kept  ft  cow.  fatted  a  pig,  had  pasture  for  cow,  and 
were  daily  laborers  on  the  farm.  Their  wages  were 
fifty  cents  per  day  In  planting  and  hoeing,  seventy- 
five  in  haying.  Many  of  them  had  large  families, 
with  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  and  clothe  them  with. 
Good  water  came  out  of  the  hills  to  quench  their 
thirst.  Cider  was  nearly  as  free,  and  New  England 
rum  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon,  stlU  the  drunkards 
were  fen  in  those  days.  Com  fifty  cents  and  pota- 
toes twelve  cents  per  bushel. 

It  took  many  L-iborers  to  carry  on  a  large  farm 
then,  as  there  was  not  any  machinery  to  lighten 
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labor.  The  fanneri  plaDled  and  towed  cxtendvctjr, 
corn,  poUtoei,  data,  rye,  flax  and  wlicat  EulEcteDt 
for  their  own  use.  Extensive  flouHog  mills  were 
minus,  aod  they  had  to  depend  upon  the  home  grist- 
laill  to  grind  the  wheat,  and  the  Hour  was  not  "  Pro- 
cess "  or  "  rillshury  "  but  was  the  best  we  could  get, 
and  bad  a  good  taste  and  we  throve  on  It.  The  land 
of  the  hills  and  valleys  was  rich  and  productive.  My 
father  osed  to  raise  some  thousand  bushels  of  corn 
and  the  same  of  oats  and  potatoes  for  yean.  Three 
hundred  bushels  of  potables  per  acre  was  a  small 
yield  ;  we  took  the  surplus  by  the  cartload  to  the 
March  factory  o(  Stephen  Hosford,  located  a  Mule 
below  Bullock  Pond. 

In  early  autumn,  cloudy  days  not  being  favorable 
(or  haying,  the  boys  and  hired  men  were  put  into  the 
flax  field  pulling  flax,  which  was  discouraging  and 
back-breaking  work  for  the  boys,  The  flax  was 
bound  and  taken  to  the  bam  and  the  seed  beaten 
out  It  had  to  be  spread  on  the  new  mown  fields 
to  rot,  ready  for  the  flax  brake  in  the  fall,  then 
swingled  to  sepaiaCe  Ihe  schivei  from  the  flai,  then 
hatcheled  to  separate  the  Eow  from  the  flax,  and 
make  It  ready  for  the  little  flax  wheel  on  which  it 
was  spun  ready  for  the  loom,  to  be  woven  into  sheet* 
and  towelling,  and  the  tovr  into  cloth  for  boys'  panis 
for  summer  wear,  which  was  strong  and  lasting,  but 
ralber  annexing  to  the  flesh  for  some  days  when  new. 
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ss  drawer!  wer«  then  unknown.  There  wu  no  time 
daHng  Ibe  jrear  that  my  father  did  not  have  a  hun- 
dred bushels  of  com  in  hli  crib,  and  when  com  was 
wtinted  in  the  vilUge  the;  came  up  and  supplied  their 
wants,  and  Buxton  was  called  Egypt  by  the  dwellen 
in  the  village.  There  was  but  little  money  In  circu- 
lation in  those  days,  not  any  bank  or  bank-acconnti 
to  draw  from,  and  grain  and  other  produce  from  the 
fam  was  the  only  exchangee  with  merchants  for 
goods.  The  merchants  obtained  their  goods  from 
New  York,  coming  by  boat  up  the  Hudson  River  to 
Troy,  and  they  were  carted  from  there.  They  used 
to  employ  the  fanners  to  transport  their  goods  from 
there,  which  gave  them  a  chance  to  get  a  look  at  the 
city  and  the  country  outside  of  their  town  and  pay 
some  of  their  indebtedness  to  the  merchant. 

The  Whitmans  were  the  early  merchants  of  the 
town  and  they  had  a  large  trade  from  the  surronnd- 
iog  country,  Fownal,  Stamford,  Adams,  etc.,  and 
became  wealthy  as  wealth  was  reckoned  in  those 
(fays.  The  old  store  they  traded  in  was  connected 
with  their  dwelling,  and  now  forms  a  part  of  Mrs. 
Truman  Cole's  house.  About  the  only  money 
lenders  were  Ambrose  Hall,  who  built  and  occupied 
the  George  Mills  house  In  South  Williamstown,  and 
Henry  Shaw  of  Lancsboro.  My  father  used  to 
obtain  money  from  them  lo  pay  for  his  land  pur- 
chases. The  money  was  in  specie.  I  beard  my 
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fcitber  uy  Hall  lu)d  it  sent  to  him  from  New  Yi^ 
in  filver  dollars  packed  edgewise  io  a  half  barrel. 
Not  any  millionaires.  Tlie  people  were  more  equal 
in  this  woild'i  goods  and  socially,  and  hod  a  good 
lime.  Social  life  among  the  young  was  more  on  an 
equality  than  now.  The  gatherings  were  few  except 
in  the  autumn  and  winlcr,  when  huskinga,  apple 
paring  bees  and  spelling  school  contests  were  numer- 
ous. We  went  from  house  to  house  with  our  paring 
machines  and  needles,  pared,  quartered,  cored  and 
Mrung  apples  the  fore-part  of  the  evening,  then  par- 
took of  a  feast  of  pumpkin-pie  and  cheese,  with 
■weet  cider  for  a  beverage,  after  which  we  played 
"Come,  Phclander,  let's  be  a  marching,"  and 
"  Oats,  peas,  beans  and  barley  grow,"  then  salute 
the  girls  and  they  would  relum  the  compliment. 
We  would  break  up  about  midnight  and  commence 
our  homeward  march  with  some  nice  little  girl  in  a 
close  fitting  red  hood  on  one  arm. 

But  the  spelling  contests  were  our  delight,  fn  the 
winter  evenings  we  went  from  district  to  district, 
storing  away  the  schoiais  In  a  long  box  sleigh  well 
(umished  with  straw.  Thus  we  went  over  the 
hills  and  a  great  way  off  to  conquer  the  neigh- 
boring schools.  I  had  a  little  sister  about  len  years 
old  who  would  spell  down  the  oldest  and  largest  of 
the  scholars,  and  I  took  her  under  my  care  with  us, 
and  wc  came  off  vicUuioua  every  time. 
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Kotng  one  evening  when  in  my  teens  to  the  center 
district.  The  old  long  tchool-honse  itood  s  little 
WDth  o(  the  old  white  chnrch  on  the  hill  between 
Dr.  H.  L.  Sabln's  and  Mrs.  Benjamin's  places.  Old 
Mr.  Boardman  purchased  It  and  Dr.  Sabln  traded 
with  him  and  gave  hlro  a  plot  of  land  near  where 
Mose»  Noel's  bouse  stands.  It  was  sold  by  Dr. 
Sabln's  heirs  to  L.  E.  Noyes,  and  moved  west  ol  the 
road  and  remodeled  by  him  Into  a  tenement  house. 
1  was  selected  as  a  leader  of  one  of  the  sides  to 
choose  tbe  conlestants  for  that  ride,  and,  of  coarse, 
my  first  choice  was  the  girl  I  wlslied  to  sit  beside  me, 
and  t  think  I  mast  have  been  whtsperinf;  to  her  or 
had  my  thoughts  occupied  with  the  qneslion  of 
seeing  that  yonng  lady  home  when  the  teacher  put 
out  a  word  for  me  to  spel!.  and  not  getting  the 
correct  soond  of  the  word  I  spelled  "coartshtp," 
which  raised  a  great  laugh  on  me,  In  which  the 
teacher  joined,  but  excused  me  under  the  circum- 
stances. But  the  fun  of  the  thing  was  the  word  had 
no  sound  tike  the  one  I  spelled.  After  the  close  of 
the  school  I  saw  the  girl  home,  and  she  didn't 
upbraid  me  for  spelling  the  wrong  word. 

Dancing  was  not  popular  In  those  days  In  Wil- 
liamstown,  very  f ew  Itnew  the  steps  and  they  were 
an  Bwlcward  set  of  young  people,  and  there  t>elng  a 
large  class  of  young  men  and  girls,  we  conceived 
the  idea  of  getting   up  a  dancing  school   for  our 
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improvement.  Col.  William  WBterman  kept  the  old 
tBTem  at  the  Jower  part  of  the  village,  and  a  Mun- 
mittce  of  young  men  called  on  the  colonel  and  nude 
arrangements  fot  a  ball  (or  the  Kbool,  and  we  bad 
a  school  of  twentj-five  ixniples,  which  wa«  taught 
by  William  Hodsklns  of  North  Adams.  The  young 
people  came  from  the  hills  and  valleys  and  we  bad  a 
good  social  time,  learned  to  dance  and  appear  at  our 
ease.  The  school  was  so  well  conducted  that  dancing 
became  quite  popular  and  they  had  another  school  the 
following  winter,  attended  by  some  of  the  scholars 
of  the  former  school  and  many  new  ones,  and  the 
community  became  satisfied  that  the  school  was  a 
good  thing  and  dancing  a  harmless  recreation.  Some 
five  matches  were  made  in  the  school  and  culminated 
in  happy  marriages. 

In  my  very  young  days  I  was  not  permitted  to 
go  Into  the  vitUge  except  Sunday  to  church,  to 
commencement  and  to  mill.  Commencement  day  of 
the  college  was  a  great  day  then.  It  took  place  in 
August,  and  there  was  great  strife  among  the  farmers 
to  finish  baying  before  that  day  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
attend.  It  was  a  great  day  for  the  boys.  All  the 
space  back  of  the  old  while  meeting-house  on  the 
hill,  down  the  slope  west,  was  covered  with  wagon* 
and  tents,  and  was  swanning  with  people  from  the 
hills  and  valleys  and  neighboring  towns.  For 
twenty-live  cents,  which  was  about  the  extent  of  my 
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funds,  I  could  purchase  ginger-bread,  sweet  dder 
and  other  ealablet  sufficient  [or  ■  stonuch-ache  (or 
two  days. 

The  strict  surveillance  of  the  parents  over  the 
country  boys  seemed  rather  hard,  and  made  them 
appear  rather  verdant  when  they  came  out,  but  on 
looklDg  back  over  the  lives  of  others  I  find  they 
were  the  boys  who  made  men  that  distanced  the 
village  boys.  They  came  np  with  better  constitu- 
tions and  better  hatnts. 

Iq  1836  Anthony  Sanders  purchased  the  Hoxsey 
farm,  which  brought  a  Urge  family  «(  young  people 
to  oar  Immediate  nughborhood,  and  a  strong  friend- 
ship sprung  up  between  the  two  families,  which  has 
been  lasting.  The  oldest  son  was  about  my  age. 
We  fitted  for  college  together,  entered  the  same 
class  and  were  chums  for  two  years  In  college,  and 
for  four  years  we  traveled  the  Buxton  road  together, 
and  nhen  we  graduated  Sanders  studied  (or  the 
ministry  and  went  as  a  missionary  to  Ceylon.  In 
i860  he  returned  to  this  country  with  five  boys.  One 
I  took  when  eight  years  old,  put  him  through  college 
and  the  seminary,  and  in  1S80  he  was  sent  out  by 
the  Board  as  one  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  of  the 
wcslera  African  field. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SOWETKINO  IN  THE  UHB  OP  GKNKALOGY— THK 
DANFORTH  rAUlLVOLD  AND  HONORED— POUHDMl 
IN  THIS  COUNTBV  IN  1634 — INTRRKSTINC  FtAO- 
HENTS  OF  THE  FAMILY  HISTOEV — IMPORTANT 
POSITIONS  HELD  BV  VARIOUS  HEMBEBS — SOME 
PREACHED    AND   OTHERS   PRACTISSU. 

There  is  no  greater  refreshment  of  the  mind, 
wearied  with  the  noise  and  worry  of  the  present, 
than  to  be  carried  out  from  itself  into  the  far  awajr 
past,  and  to  be  able  to  realUe  the  daily  life,  partici- 
pate in  the  joya  and  sorrows,  and  revel  in  the  quaint 
memories  of  remote  ancestors  with  a  zeit  propor- 
tioned to  the  dissimilarity  of  the  men  and  women 
and  the  castomi  and  fashions  of  [o-day.  Therefore, 
I  do  nol  think  It  out  of  place,  but  rather  due  to  the 
parents  and  children  who  occupied  that  quaint  old 
bouse  described  in  the  6rst  article  of  my  boyhood 
remioisceoces,  to  devote  some  few  articles  to  por- 
traying the  lives  and  characien  of  them  and  their 
ancestors. 

My  father,  KeyesDanforth,  vasason  of  Jonathan 
Danfortb,  who  was  born  In  Billerica,  Mass,,  June 
14,  1736,  of  the  fourth  generation  from  Nicholas 
Daaforth,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Framling- 
ham,  England,  In  1634,  with  three  sons  and  three 
daughters  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  (his 
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vKe  having  died  in  England  in  1639)  and  aettled  In 
New  Tonne,  noi*  Cambridge,  Mass.  Nicholas  died 
in  April,  1G3S,  only  about  three  jean  and  a  half 
after  hii  arrival.  But  that  time  had  been  acdvelf 
and  asefully  filled.  When  the  father  laid  down  hU 
work  It  was  not  to  be  abandoned  or  neglected.  We 
can  well  nndentand  that  bjr  precept  and  example  he 
had  taoght  watchfulness  and  energy  to  his  children. 
Certain  it  Is  that  they  possessed  these  qnallties. 

Of  course,  care  of  the  household  devolved  largely 
npon  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter,  then  in  her 
twentieth  year,  and  her  sister  Anna,  two  year* 
younger.  But  the  death  of  their  mother  nine  years 
before  had  long  ago  made  useful  their  services  In  the 
family ;  and  doubtless  their  training  had  developed 
their  talents  in  that  direction.  And,  though  in  a 
strange  land,  they  were  not  among  strangers.  In 
eighteen  months  Elizabeth  married  Andrew  Belcher. 
Five  years  later  her  sister  married  Matthew  Bridge. 
Her  brother  Thomas  married  the  same  year,  and 
her  younger  sister,  Lydia,  married  to  William  Bea- 
man  of  Saybrook,  Conn.,  one  year  earlier,  in  her 
nineteenth  year,  had  gone  there  and  that  was  thence- 
forth her  home.  There  she  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two.  Her  name  appears  as  grantee  of  land  bought 
from  Joshua,  son  of  Uncas,  an  Indian  Sachem. 

Jonathan,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was  now 

sixteen  years  old,  a  vigorous,  active  youth,  soon  to 
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be  the  (doneer  of  iieir  selilementi  and  the  auTveyor 
o(  farms,  of  townships,  and  of  more  extended  tracts 
f»  and  near.  He  was  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 
His  brother  Samuel,  two  years  older,  was  now 
pursuing  hli  studies  In  Harvard  Colle^. 

The  Belchers,  descendants  from  EtUabetb  Dbd- 
forth,  were  staunch  loyalists,  one  of  whom  was  a 
wealth;  and  liberal  merchant  of  Boston,  who  held 
ntanj  offices  of  trasL  One  was  a  Royal  Governar, 
first  of  Massachusetts  and  afterwards  of  New  Jersey. 
Another,  of  the  next  generatloD,  was  Lieutenant 
GovernorandChlef  Justice  of  Nova  Scotia.  Another 
of  hcT  descendants  was  Sampson  S.  Blower,  who 
was  aisodated  with  John  Adams  sad  Josiuh  Quincy 
as  counsel  for  the  British  soldiers,  Indicted  for  murder 
in  the  Boston  massacre.  He  was  afterwards  CM^ 
Justice  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  reached  the  great  age  of 
one  hundred  years  and  seven  months. 

From  these  married  daughters  were  descended  the 
Eileiys,  Dana*,  and  theChannlngs,  renowned  doctors 
of  divinity  and  medicine,  of  whom  It  was  said  that 
one  preached  and  the  other  practised  i  the  Greens, 
renowned  as  printers  for  several  generations,  (the 
eldest  of  whom  printed  Elliott's  Indian  Bible  of 
Harvard  College,  and  who  in  their  ivork  were  assocU 
■ted  with  Judge  Samuel  Danforth  of  Cambridge, 
Mather  Byles  in  Boston,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  in 
Philadelphia.)  The  Bradstrcets,  Lyndea,  Byficlds, 
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RnMclIi,  Fitches  and  the  Garfields,  from  the  Utter  of 
whom  descended  our  martyr  president,  were  tiao 
among  their  descendants, 

Thomas  Danforth,  the  eldest  son  of  Nicholas,  was 
a  man  of  mnch  BblUtjr,  That  he  possessed  the 
respect  of  his  contemporaries  is  showa  bj  the  many 
offices  to  which  he  was  called.  That  he  was  a  man 
of  energy,  of  decision,  sound  judgment  and  tact  Is 
proved  by  the  saccess*with  which  those  trusts  were 
fulFlied.  In  1643.  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he 
was  admitted  freeman,  and  that  year  he  was  marHed. 
In  1650  he  was  treasnrer  of  Harvard  College,  which 
office  he  held  for  nineteen  yean,  and  the  historian  of 
the  college  pays  high  tribnle  to  hts  fidelity  and  good 
judgment,  acknowledging  also  a  nluable  gift  In  his 
win  of  lands  in  Fnunlngham,  where  at  one  time  he 
had  several  thousand  acres.  For  two  terms  he  was 
deputy  (representative)  to  the  General  Conrt,  and  In 
i6s9  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  assistant  councilors 
of  the  executive,  to  which  ofEce  he  was  annually 
elected  for  twenty  years.  Then  In  1679  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  colonial  government  In  i636,  lie 
was  deputy  governor,  associated  with  the  venerable 
Governor  Bradstreet. 

But,  though  Danforth  was  only  deputy  In  name, 

he  really    exerted    the  Influence  belonglDg  to  the 

higher  office.  During  the  same  period  of  seven  years 

he  held   the   responsible  and  dlHicull  position  of 
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president  of  Maine,  which  liad  become  a  province 
lubordinate  to  Haauchtuetta.  Thither  he  went  in 
March,  l6So,  Invested  with  full  powen  and  pro- 
claimed hia  authority  to  the  aasembleil  freeholders  at 
Voric,  cjihibited  his  commisdon  and  established  bis 
goverotnent. 

la  the  troublous  times  which  preceded  the  sub- 
version of  the  charter,  Danforth  stood  forward  as 
the  nnBincblng  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 
His  leal  was  rewarded  by  exclusion  from  office 
during  the  brief  administration  of  Dudley,  and  the 
subsequent  usurpation  by  the  despotic  Andreas.  But 
wlien  the  people,  impatient  of  restraint  and  embold- 
ened by  the  news  of  the  revolution,  were  ready  to 
rebel,  Danforth  seized  the  opporlualty,  wrote  and 
sent  a  despatch  to  Gov.  Andreas,  who  had  retreated 
to  bis  fort  on  Fort  Hill,  saying  that  lie  could  no 
longer  restrain  the  people  and  demanding  surrender. 
The  frightened  governor,  like  Mark  Scott's  coon, 
came  down  at  once  and  was  by  Danforth  and  his 
Msociates  marched  down  King  Street,  and  sent 
thence  to  the  cattle  in  the  harbor,  a  prisoner. 

Danforth  and  bis  colleagues  were  escorted  np 
King  Street  to  the  old  Court  House  at  its  head,  and 
there  resumed  the  ofBcial  functions  from  which  they 
had  been  arbitrarily  expelled. 

During  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  recorder  of 
Middlesex  county,  aod  during  part  of  the  time  its 
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Ireuorer ;  from  i6b3  to  1679  he  was  commlnloner 
tram  MasuchuMttt  to  the  New  England  confeiier- 
aqr,  which  nejrotUted  treaties  with  the  Indians,  and 
from  t6go  to  1693  he  was  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
New  Hampihire,  In  1691  he  was  chosen  Associate 
Justice  of  the  superior  court  of  Massachusetts,  which 
office  he  held  at  the  line  of  his  death  in  1699.  His 
wife  waa  Mary,  daaghler  of  llenty  Withington  of 
Dorchester,  bj  whom  he  had  twelve  children.  His 
sons  died  tn  his  lifetime. 

Samael,  the  second  son  of  Nicholas,  in  his  child- 
hood was  dedicated  to  the  ministry  and  seemed  to  take 
kindly  to  his  destiny.  He  entered  Harvard  College, 
and  graduated  in  1643,  being  a  member  of  the  second 
class  which  received  the  honors  of  that  youthful 
ioslltntion.  He  served  as  tutor  In  the  college  five 
years,  and  tn  the  meantime  pursjed  his  studies  in 
divinity.  Tn  1650  he  was  ordained  colleague  to  John 
Ellbl,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Roxbury,  whose 
labors  for  the  red  man  occupied  much  of  his  time. 
Danforlh'swife  was  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  first  pastor  of  the  Old  Church  tn  Boston, 
and  their  family  consisted  of  twelve  children. 

In  the  church  records,  under  date  of  November 
•),  1C74,  Elliot  writes:  "Our  reverend  pastor. 
.Samuel  Danforlh,  sweetly  rests  from  his  iatiors." 
Jits  funeral  "was  attended  with  great  influence,"  and 
his  remains  were  laid  in  Governor  Dudley's  tomb. 
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The  youngdl  son,  Jonathan,  was  one  of  the  Gnt 
Mttlers  of  Bilkrica,  being  then  in  the  twcDiy-£[th 
year  of  hU  age.  In  the  concise  words  of  the  histo- 
rian of  the  town,  "In  view  of  bis  Img  life  and 
many  and  varied  services  he  might  be  lecognlied  as 
the  father  of  the  towa."  His  skill  u  a  surveyor 
gave  him  employment  far  and  wide.  For  years  he 
jHViJably  surveyed  every  land  grant  In  Billerica.  Ills 
descriptions  fill  two  hundred  pages  in  his  own  very 
clear  and  handsome  handwriting  in  the  volume  of 
land  grants.  "  Many  of  his  plates  are  preserved  in 
the  state  archives,"  and  his  surveys  extended  into 
tlie  state  of  New  Hampshire.  His  marriage  was 
first  on  record,  though  It  teemed  to  have  taken  place 
in  Boston,  as  It  is  recorded  there.  He  was  town 
clerk  in  1665  and  1666,  and  was  selectman  and  repre- 
sentative. His  energy  and  wisdom  made  his  counsel 
of  vainc,  and  his  piety  shone.  He  was  the  life-long 
and  trusted  friend  of  his  pastor,  Mr.  Whiting,  who 
survived  him  but  five  months.  The  bouse  which 
Danforth  built  and  in  which  be  lived  and  died,  is 
disappearing  as  we  write,  (March,  iSSo,)  to  give 
place  to  a  new  one,  a  good  picture  of  which  is  pre- 
sented Id  the  bistoiy  of  Bitleiica.  He  was  twice 
married.  His  first  wife  was  Elizabeth  Touller, 
daughter  of  John  and  Mary,  bom  in  llaleigh,  Essex 
County,  England,  September  I,  1633.  Danforth 
died  September  7,  1712. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ANOTHER.  CHAFTBR  ABOUT    AHCBSTOKS — THE  DAN- 
FOKTK  FAMILV  CAME  TO  WtLLtAKSTOWH  IB  177S 

JOSHUA,    THB    FIRST    POSTHASTKR    OP    FITTS- 

PIELD,    WAS  APPOINTED  BV  PREStDtHT  WASHINO- 
TDH  IH  1794. 

My  grandfather,  Jonathan  Danforth,  went  from 
BUIerka  to  Western,  now  Warren,  Worcester  Coanty, 
when  a  young  man,  settled  there  and  married  LydU 
Read.  Their  children  were  five,  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  viz.,  Joshua,  Jonathan,  Dorothy,  Lydla 
and  Hannah.  After  the  death  of  hia  first  wife  he 
married  Miriam  Cowee  of  Western.  In  1775  he 
moved  with  his  family  to  Williamstown,  except  his 
eldest  son,  Joshua,  who  was  in  the  army,  where  he 
remained  until  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution.  My  grandfather  served  as  a  minute 
man  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  with  his  two  sons, 
Joshua,  aged  sixteen,  and  Jonathan,  aged  fourteen. 
The  children  of  his  second  marriage  were  Cowee, 
Keyes,  William  and  Clarissa,  alt  born  In  Williaas- 
town.  The  fir^t  real  estate  purchased  by  him,  which 
heoccnpled,  was  house  lots  Nos.  18.  lo,  31,  34,  and 
3G,  also  fifteen  acres  in  the  rear  of  the  house  lots 
Nos.  iSand  jo.  This  land  he  purchased  of  Benjamin 
Smonds  by  deed  dated  Afnil,   1787,   which   real 
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Mlate  was  purchased  by  my  father,  Kejrei  Danforth, 
after  the  death  of  bis  lather,  Jonathan,  of  the  execu- 
tor and  is  now  owned  by  the  writer.  1'he  next  real 
estate  he  purchased  of  David  Noble  by  deed  dated 
December,  iSoo,  consisting  of  Ijo  acres,  on  which 
was  located  the  old  house  described  In  the  first  chap- 
ter. My  grandfather  died  In  iSoa,  and  my  father. 
Keyet  Danforth,  bought  the  ioterest  of  the  legatees 
to  that  property  and  Uved  there  till  be  built  the 
house  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street,  where  he 
lived  the  remainder  of  his  life.  After  his  death  In 
1851,  1  purchased  the  farm  on  the  south  sideof  the 
street,  where  stood  the  old  house  la  which  I  was 
born,  and  If  farming  had  been  my  business  I  would 
have  kept  it.  Hoping  to  keep  It  in  the  family  name, 
I  sold  it  In  1856  to  my  cousin,  William  Danforth, 
but  he,  geltiug  tired  of  farming,  sold  It  in  1863  to 
Heury  Goodrich,  and  it  Is  now  owned  by  Vandlke 
Brown  ot  New  York,  who  Intends  to  build  next  year 
a  fine  summer  home  for  himself  on  (he  nte  of  the 
old  bouse  of  my  boyhood.  In  1B68  I  purchased  of 
my  brothers  and  Bister  the  home  farm  on  the  north 
dde  of  Main  Street,  which  I  have  occupied  since 
1851. 

Joshua  Danforth,  eldest  son  of  Jonathan,  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  was  located  on  the  Hudson 
River  near  West  Point.  He  was  a  lieutenant  and 
at  one  time  was  judge  advocate  in  the  army.     He 
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kept  a  dtary  which  I  once  had  in  mfponesdoa,  and 
which  b  now  In  the  hands  and  keeping  at  fab  graud- 
dBughter,  Mn.  Field  of  Minoeapolb,  Minn.,  In 
which  we  find  often  written  by  him  :  "  Went  over 
the  river  list  evening  to  a  dance,  met  Mrs.  and  Mtis 
So  and  So  and  liad  a  good  time."  One  daj  he  wrote 
as  follows :  "  I  am  twenty-one  years  old  to-daj',  and 
went  over  the  river  In  the  eveaing  to  a  dance,  had  ■ 
good  time,"  from  which  I  would  infer,  though  In  the 
midst  of  war,  they  danc«d  and  had  a  good  time.  At 
the  cbse  of  the  war  he  visited  his  parental  borne  In 
Wllliamstown,  settled  In  Pittsfiekl,  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  David  Noble  of  Wllliamstown,  held  many 
oflices  of  trust  and  filled  them  well ;  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  Pitlsfield  by  President  Washington 
In  17^4,  the  year  the  oFRce  was  established.  'This 
odice  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Janaary  30, 
1B37.  being  the  oldest  postmssler  in  term  of  service 
in  the  country.  He  left  a  large  family  of  grown-up 
children,  all  now  dead.  Ills  youngest  daughter, 
Frances,  died  last  year  in  Minneapolis,  leaving 
children  and  grandchildren. 

Jonathan,  brother  of  Joshua,  married  a  daughter 
of  David  Johnson  of  Wllliamstown,  settled  In  St. 
Albans,  Vt.,  and  lived  and  died  there.  The  wife  of 
the  late  Judge  and  ex-Senator  Pobnd  of  Vermont 
was  a  granddaughter  of  Jonathan. 

Dorothy  married  Ebenezer  Billings  of  Cambridge, 
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N.  Y.  Their  childrtn  were  three,  one  son  and  two 
daughters.  Danforth  BilUass.  the  son,  a  veiy 
talented  yoan;  man,  died  when  in  the  leniiiuiy 
preparing  for  the  miniitry-  I  heard  my  father  ipeak 
of  him  aa  one  of  nalnre's  noblemen,  his  manners 
were  ao  perfect  One  of  the  daughters  married 
Thomai  Rice.  Their  children  were  two  daughters 
and  one  son.  The  youngeit  daughter,  Sophia,  mar- 
ried Mr.  flubbard  of  Cambridge,  and  died  young, 
kaving  one  child,  who  survived  the  mother  but  ■  few 
years.  Mr.  Hubbard  after  the  death  of  SophU 
married  the  eldest  daughter,  Mary.  He  was  a  very 
active,  energetic  nun,  accumnlatlng  much  property 
in  his  lifetime.  He  was  president  of  the  bank  at 
the  time  of  bis  death,  and  left  his  widow  with  much 
property  to  care  for.  Mrs.  Hubbard  still  lives  In 
and  owns  her  father's  homestead.  She  Is  an  ener- 
getic woman  of  much  wealth,  owning  extensive  real 
estate  out  west,  f  n  my  young  college  days  I  used 
often  in  my  vacation  to  drive  up  to  Cambridge  and 
spend  a  few  days  with  the  family.  The  other 
Billings  daughter  married  Mr.  Watklns.  Some  of 
their  children  live  In  Cambridge. 

Lydia  Danforth  married  a  Mr.  Woodward  and 
lived  In  the  state  of  New  York.  The  mother  of  the 
late  Vice-President  Wheeler  was  descended  from 
this  daughter.  Hannah,  the  youngest  daughter, 
died  young  In  Willumstown. 
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Cowee  Danforth,  the  eldest  son  of  the  second  wife 
of  Jonathan,  married  Clarissa,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Tyler  of  Williamslown,  who  lived  In  a  large  two 
story  house  north  of  the  Jerome  house,  which  was 
occupied  by  Cowee  Danforth  after  Tyler's  death. 
The  old  house  is  now  gone.  In  former  yeHis  tt  was 
known  as  the  Wolcott  place.  The  new  honse  which 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Stoddaid  of  New  York  built  last 
autumn  Is  located  on  land  formerly  owned  by  his 
great'Erandf  ather,  and  is  a  short  distance  south-west 
of  the  old  Wolcott  house,  which  has  disappeared. 

William  Danforth,  the  yonngest  son  of  Jonathan, 
married  Miss  Noble  of  Pownal,  VL,  and  settled  in 
Sodus,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had  a  large 
farm.  They  had  a  family  of  two  sons  and  some 
three  or  (oar  daughters.  One  of  the  sons  married, 
and  most  of  the  daughters,  but  they  had  no  children. 
I  heard  him  say  that  "lie  would  rather  catch  a 
grandchild  than  a  fox,"  which  fully  explained  his 
great  desire  for  a  grandchild,  as  he  was  a  great 
hanler.  These  parents  died  many  years  ago.  The 
children  are  deacl  and  the  family  is  extinct. 

Clarissa,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Jonathan,  mar- 
ried John  Hickox,  who  built  the  house  and  occupied 
the  farm  on  Bee  llill  which  John  F.  Prindlc  now 
owns  atid  which  he  traded  with  Col.  William 
Waterman  for  the  old  Mansion  House  property, 
which  properly  then  comprised  the  land  north  where 
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Prof.  Ilewiit'i  «nJ  Mrs.  Ilnnioon'i  honics  are  built, 
Dr.  Bascom's  «ad  Mra.  Tenney's  property  Park 
Street,  and  the  laad  now  west  of  Park  Street,  north 
of  the  Whllman  and  Mather  lots,  which  li  now  a 
very  valuable  property.  At  that  time  It  was  valued 
at  (anie$S><)*30'  He  moved  into  the  old  Mansion 
House  and  kept  a  public  honse,  which  wasn't  his 
calling,  and  tie  failed  and  moved  to  Stafford,  N.  Y., 
where  these  parents  died.  Their  eldest  son,  Robin- 
son, settled  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  lived  and 
died  there.  Two  of  the  daughters  mairicd  Huxley 
brothers.  One  of  these  brothers  graduated  at  Wil- 
liams College,  and  was  a  minister.  He  died  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin,  where  some  of  his  children  live. 
The  other  Huilcy  brother  lived  on  the  Huxley 
homestead  in  New  Marlboro,  Mass.  I  presume  some 
of  the  children  live  there  now.  One  of  the  Hickoi 
daughters  married  Mr.  Hodges  of  Vermont,  who 
went  west  many  years  ago.  taking  along  a  large  Aock 
of  sheep,  and  went  into  the  sheep  husbandry.  On 
their  wedding  tour  they  came  to  my  father's  house. 
1  have  heard  nothing  about  them  for  years.  The 
rest  of  the  family  are  scattered  ihiough  the  west  and 
some  are  ia  California.  The  girls  were  line  looking 
and  became  too  proud  to  live  on  Bee  Hill  farm,  and 
persuaded  thdr  parents  to  move  to  the  village,  and 
t>y  this  move  tliey  lost  their  property. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

«LD  TIMES  AND  MODEBN  TIMES  COMPARBD— CHAR- 

AcrsRtsncs  op  xeyes  danpokth,  born  in  1778 

—A    PACK     OF    DOGS     AMD    THSIR     "  HEAVENLY 
ONE   BOY    CREW   LARGRR   THAN   HIS   BROTHERS, 

When  we  compire  oar  own  days,  with  the  hurry 
of  life,  the  restless,  self-consdous  activity  which  b 
characteristic  of  [t,  with  the  deliberate  pace,  the 
quiet  and  specalalive  Icmper  of  mind,  the  dienity, 
■nd.  not  least,  the  reticence  which  belonged  to  an 
earlier  generation,  by  which  ours  sometiines  seems 
to  liave  been  disinherited,  even  to  realize  the  atmos- 
phere of  that  day,  to  appropriate  It,  If  unly  for  a 
moment,  confers  upon  us  ■  welcome  sense  of  leisure 
and  repose. 

In  tlie  reminiscences  of  my  iMyhood  I  have  en- 
deavored to  portray  the  primitive  lives  and  manners 
of  the  people  of  those  early  days  as  T  experienced 
them  and  as  they  came  down  to  me  from  thow  who 
were  old  when  I  was  a  boy.  My  last  article  was  a 
partial  sketch  of  my  grandfather  and  ■  large  part  of 
his  family.  The  writer's  father,  Keyes  Danfortb,  was 
horn  in  Williamstowo  in  177B,  daring  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  the  house  erected  by  Col.  Benjamin  Slmouds 
on  house  lot  No.   3.  in  which  Simonda  lived  and 
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which  he  kept  open  as  b  public  bouse,  and  In  which 
the  late  Dr.  H.  L.  Sabin  lived  xaaay  jrears  the  latter 
part  of  hU  life.  Within  a  few  jrears  it  has  bcea 
moved  by  his  son,  N,  H.  Sabin,  to  the  extreme  west 
end  of  Glen  Avenue  la  make  room  for  his  beautiful 
residence  erected  near  the  site  of  the  old  house. 
Some  few  years  later  my  frrandfather  built  and  lived 
in  a  small  one'Stoiy  house  on  house  lot  No.  30,  on 
the  brink  of  the  hill  back  from  Main  Street,  near  a 
•prine  which  gushed  out  of  the  hill  a  few  feet  below. 
The  cellar  bole  Is  now  visible  bat  a  few  feet  caal  of 
the  writer's  bam.  When  he  purchased  the  farm 
across  the  street  In  iSoo  and  moved  there,  this  old 
house  was  moved  out  near  the  street  and  stood  a 
few  rods  «ast  of  my  farm  bouse,  and  was  occupied 
by  my  uncle  Cowee  In  myearly  days  and  was  always 
called  the  Cowee  house  thereafter.  After  my  father's 
death  T  moved  the  old  house  back  by  the  shed  for  a 
tool  and  ben  house,  and  some  few  years  later  added 
another  story,  and  there  it  stands  a  shelter  far  the 
chickens.  For  some  sii  years  after  my  father  built 
the  house  1  now  occupy,  on  house  lot  No.  30,  we 
obtained  all  the  water  used  at  the  house  from  the 
same  ipriog  under  the  hill  until  I.  a  boy.  organized 
a  company  from  the  hired  men  on  the  place  and  dug 
a  well,  striking  a  vein  of  water  which  fed  the  spring, 
which  la  to  thii  day  a  well  of  living  water  good  for 
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Kqres  Danrorth  was  the  second  son  of  Jonathan 
by  his  Kcond  wife  Mtriam  Cowee,  who  was  of 
Scotch -liish  descent.  He  was  of  stalwart  fonn,  and 
developed  Into  a  mao  of  itroag  mind  and  will, 
eutded  bf  good  common  sense.  The  late  Governor 
Bdggs  once  said  to  the  writer  that  he  had  one  of  the 
best  legal  minds  he  had  ever  come  tn  contact  with, 
and  if  he  had  been  educated  to  the  law  he  would 
have  made  a  very  able  lawyer.  lie  was  often  called 
Into  cases  of  arbitration,  and  the  governor  had  tried 
cases  before  him  and  had  managed  legal  suits  for 
him,  and  he  found  the  cases  were  prepared  for  him 
by  a  logical  and  legal  mind.  He  should  have  been 
educated  and  taken  the  profession  of  the  law.  but 
in  his  younger  days  he  was,  1  presume,  too  fond  of 
fan  and  frolic,  as  many  young  men  were,  to  become 
a  student,  and  lived  to  regret  his  misspent  honrs, 
till  they  were  loo  far  advanced  and  he  was  incnm- 
bered  with  a  family.  He  was  well  read  tn  statute 
law  and  was  the  poor  bian's  lawyer,  to  whom  they 
came  tor  advice  and  aid  to  relieve  them  from  a  tight 
place.  He  was  very  shrewd  and  had  great  tact,  and 
was  a  born  leader.  He  was  a  strong  democrat,  and 
was  democratic;  helovedlhecommonpeopleand  was 
their  friend.  As  some  eminent  divine  said,  "God 
must  love  the  common  people  for  he  has  so  many 
more  of  them."  lie  was  a  genial  companion,  fond 
of  a  joke,  and  had  a  great  funil  of  stories  and 
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regaled  the  company  with  them  well  erobellisbed. 
A  man  who  worked  for  him  for  years  used  to  lay  he 
Iiad  but  ooe  desire  to  live  to  an  old  age  and  that  wai 
' '  That  he  might  tell  hii  children  what  he  did  when 
young."  He  was  food  of  hunting,  and  in  those  early 
days  the  wooded  mountains  were  full  of  game,  Urge 
and  small.  He  liad  some  eight  or  ten  dogs— fOK 
hounds,  coon  hunters,  squirrel  dogs  and  gray  hounds. 
When  he  obtained  a  young  dog  he  trained  him  (or 
coons  by  fastening  a  coon's  foot  to  a  stick,  and 
starting  me,  a  boy,  to  track  it  on  the  ground  out  Into 
the  orcliard  and  hang  it  up  in  the  tree,  and  he  would 
■tart  the  puppy  on  the  track  and  tree  the  foot. 

Old  Mr.  Solomon,  who  lived  in  the  north  part  of  the 
town,  thoDgh  older  than  Danforth,  used  often  to  be 
his  companionon  his  hunting  excursions.  About  him 
still  linger  in  these  latter  days  many  quaint  sayings. 
The  baying  of  dogs  after  a  fox  was  great  music  for 
Solomon.  One  Sunday  morning  his  dogs  started  a 
fox  on  the  hills  and  were  after  him  with  vigor  when, 
•tepplng  to  his  door  he  called  out  to  a  man  who  was 
stopping  with  him  and  said  to  him  :  "Hark  and 
hear  that  heavenly  music,  don't  you  hear  it  ? "   "  No,' 

was  the  answer,  "  those  d d  dogs  make  such  a 

yelping  I  can't  hear  it." 

This  same  Solomon  went  one  morning  to  Stone 
Hill  hunting,  where  he  bad  been  many  a  time  before. 
It  being  a  foggy  morning,  and  his  dogs  falling  to 
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■UrI  a  foi  he  concluded  to  gfo  home.  Gettlii£  be- 
wildered in  the  Tog,  he  went  In  the  opporite  direction 
and  found  hlniKlf  down  on  the  liret  road  to  South 

Wllliamstown.    He  said  he  was  "so  d d  mad  he 

didn't  know  hia  ovn  name."  Another  story  current 
about  him  In  his  hunting;  expeditions :  His  dogs  ran 
a  fox  Into  B  hollow  tree,  and,  hearing  some  one 
chopping  not  far  distant,  be  applied  to  him  for  the 
kwn  of  his  ax.  The  nian  laid  "  Yes,"  but  kept  on 
chopping.  Getting  somewhat  Impatient  at  the  man'» 
delaj,  he  asked  him  his  name,  and  the  man  replied 
that  his  name  was  Swift,  the  minister  of  the  parish. 
"  The  devil  you  are,  but  you  are  devilish  slow  about 
letting  me  have  that  ax,"  said  Solomon.  Swift  said 
to  him,  "  Voo  wouldn't  cut  down  a  tree  for  a  fox." 

"  Yes,  d n  it,"  replied  Solomon,  "  I  would  cut 

down  a  meeting-house  for  ■  fox." 

Dr.  Emmons  Hked  to  hunt  and  used  to  go  hunt- 
ing with  my  father  often.  The  doctor  married  a 
daughter  of  old  Mr.  Cone,  a  quiet,  eccentric  man 
who  was  fond  of  telling  stories,  which  were  haim- 
less,  as  they  were  mostly  aboot  himself  or  his  family. 
The  doctor  was  somewhat  careless,  and  didn't  keep 
a  man  to  drive  him  or  care  for  his  horse,  aod  Cone 
used  to  say  that  when  he  cleaned  out  the  stable  in 
the  spring  he  found  a  number  of  guos  under  the 
manure.  Cone  said  his  father's  family  consisted  of 
five  boys,  all  of  them  small  but  one,  named  Phlneas- 
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Oa  being  asked  what  made  Phlneai  so  much  larger 
than  the  other  brothers,  he  s»id  when  boys  they  used 
to  cat  bean  panidge  out  of  ooe  large  dish,  all  stand- 
ing round  the  table.  The  other  boys  would  keep 
the  beans  whirling,  and  Phlneas,  being  left-banded, 
would  cxnne  in  the  other  way  and  catch  the  beans, 
which  made  hln  grow. 

Dantofth  was  ■  great  admirer  o(  fine  borsea,  and 
I  remember  many  beautiful  hoises  he  raised  and 
owned.  I  see  but  few  iu  these  latter  days  which 
equal  ihem  in  beauly  of  form.  He  bad  a  Kentuckjr 
dam  and  an  English  blooded  horse,  from  which  wai 
descended  a  race  of  very  beautiful  horses.  I  have 
known  him  to  have  some  twenty  horses  and  colts  at 
one  time,  still  most  of  the  team  work  on  the  farm 
was  done  by  oxen,  of  which  he  never  bad  less  than 
three  yokes  at  a  tbne.  My  father  died  in  October, 
iSji.  Very  few  now  living  remember  him,  even  in 
bis  old  age.  I  will  close  this  article  with  the  fdlow- 
Ing  taken  from  the  history  of  Berkshire  county : 

"  Keyes  Danforth,  son  of  Jonathan,  was  bora  at 
Williamstown  in  177S.  In  early  life  he  exhibited 
many  ciiaracteristlca  of  his  father,  bold  and  fearless 
In  his  nature,  yet  of  b  quiet  and  reserved  disposition, 
never  seeking  a  quarrel  but  ready  and  quick  to  resent 
an  aflronl.  Had  be  enjoyed  the  facilities  for  acquir- 
ing a  classical  education  he  would  have  made  an 
able  lawyer,  for  as  he  grew  to  manhood  he  developed 
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great  metiul  torce  and  energy  of  cbaracter,  but  for 
lack  of  opportunity  to  acqnirc  an  education  his  field 
of  usefulness  was  to  a  great  extent  limited.  He 
worked  on  hts  father's  farm  and  was  sent  to  school 
during  the  winter  months.  He  was  s  inccesatul 
farmer,  accumulated  >  fair  competence,  and  In  hU 
dajr  was  considered  a  man  of  fair  means.  He  was  s 
bom  leader,  and  daring  his  life  was  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  democratic  part;  In  his  locallt]'.  Many 
incidents  are  related  of  him  as  showing  the  means 
by  which  his  party  attained  success.  Shortly  before 
election  day  he  would  start  out  with  his  dog  and  gnn, 
minus  the  lock,  and  sometimes  withoat  lock,  stock  or 
barrel.  He  never  failed  however  to  bag  his  game, 
(he  results  of  which  were  shown  on  election  day. 
Though  in  appearance  the  game  would  compare 
favorably  with  FalstalTs  recruits,  yet  the  votes 
connted  all  the  same.  He  was  elected  to  the  legiv 
latare  in  iSsi,  and  for  a  number  of  years  thereafter. 
He  was  for  several  years  selectman  and  county  com- 
missioner, and  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he 
held  other  oflices  of  trust.  He  was  a  man  of  good 
judgment  and  clear  head,  and  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  arbitrate  differences  among  his  townsmen. 
He  was  a  genial  companion,  fond  of  a  joke,  and 
very  entertaining  in  company.  Few  men  ever  lived 
in  this  community  who  were  better  known  or  more 
highly  respected." 


CHAPTER   rX. 
nrriRUTtHG  facts  about  thb  danfobth  fauily 

— BAST  MOUNTAIN  LAND  THAT  WAS  BOUGHT  CHBAP 
AND  BICAlia  VALUABLE — FSRIOHAL  CHARACTBK- 
■BTIC8  OP  SOME  OP  TUB  BOYS— PUBLIC  HONORS 
THAT  CAUR  TO  THIM— TRICKS  THAT  OBOKOB 
PLAYBD  IN  SCHOOL. 

Id  the  lut  chapter  I  wrote  of  the  father  and  some 
things  which  toolc  place  In  those  early  times.  The 
mother  and  the  children  wtio  came  out  of  tluit  quaint 
old  bouse,  described  In  my  fint  chapter,  were  re- 
aervcd  for  future  articles.  Our  dear  mother,  tltc 
an^  of  the  iiousehtdd,  who  thought,  planned  and 
did  for  us  !  Her  maiden  name  was  Mary  Busbnell, 
of  Saybrook,  Conn.,  and  when  ten  years  old  ber 
father  moved  toPownal,  Vt.,  where  he  bad  a  brother 
living.  In  iSoo  ihe  was  married  to  Keyes  Dao- 
forttu  Life  may  hold  many  a  love,  but  only  one 
ntotlier.  Her  heart  was  warm  and  full,  and  her  tem- 
per was  sweet  and  equitable  and  always  kind.  She 
had  mocb  wit  and  was  strong  In  humor.  She  was 
slight  In  her  young  days  and  very  beautiful,  and  she 
carried  youth  to  a  good  old  age,  dylag  in  January, 
1867,  In  her  eighty-third  year.  From  this  union 
tliere  were  eight  cluldren,  viz :  Charles,  Bushnell, 
George,  Mary,  Hannah,  HaiHei,  Keyes  and  Helen 
Augusta. 
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The  etdett  son,  Charles,  wm  bora  In  1B04.  After 
spendtug  his  boyhood  on  his  father's  farm  he  fitted 
(or  and  entered  Wlltianu  College  in  iBai,  hvring 
among  his  class-mates  Prof.  Albert  Hopldns  and 
lion.  Wlltlam  H^e,  late  of  Ware.  When  he  left 
college  he  read  law  in  his  uncle  Asgell  Gibb's  law 
office  at  Ovid,  New  York.  After  admission  to  the 
bar  he  settled  in  LeRoy,  Genesee  County,  entering 
Into  law  practice  in  partnership  with  Samuel  Skinner, 
lonof  llenjamin  Skinner  of  Williamstown,  a  gradnate 
of  Williams  In  the  class  of  1816,  was  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  one  term,  was  postmaster  of  LeRoy, 
and  held  other  minor  offices  of  tnisl.  He  married 
Charity  Foster,  eldest  danghter  of  Daniel  Foster  of 
l^Roy,  from  which  union  were  born  a  daughter  and 
son.  Helen  and  Roderick.  The  daughter  married 
William  C.  Hart  of  Troy,  New  York,  who  died  In 
Willlamstown  four  years  ago,  leaving  a  widow  and 
two  children.  Roderick  married  a  Miss  Ward  of 
LeRoy,  located  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  made  much 
money  in  the  manufacture  of  burning  fluid  ;  lost  his 
fortune  In  St.  Louis,  moved  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  died  there,  leaving  four  sons  who  are  said  to  be 
line  young  men.  One  of  them  Is  a  physician  in 
practice  in  Washington. 

Charles,  after  the  deathof  his  wife,  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  live  and  married  a  Virginia  woman,  dying 
in  t8B6.  lie  left  a  widow  and  a  son  named  Charles. 
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Biohnell  Duiforth  was  bom  In  iSo6,  and  grew  up 
•  good  looking,  six-fool,  stalwart  youi^;  man  with 
untiring  taergf  and  great  ical  In  everjrthing  In  wbicli 
he  engfaged.  H«  was  nseTul  on  the  larm ;  his  father 
kept  him  at  woric  and  did  not  give  him  an  of^ior- 
tunlty  to  get  a  lll>eral  education,  which  he  should 
have  had,  as  he  was  endowed  with  good  natural 
talents,  and  with  his  push  and  ambition  he  would 
liave  made  hit  mark  In  the  world.  He  remained  at 
home  on  the  farm  until  he  was  twenty-six  yean  old. 
When  he  left,  hli  father  gave  him  much  land  on  the 
cast  mountain,  whlcli  did  not  cost  him  much,  as  be 
and  Nathan  Putnam  of  Adams  purcliascd  1,000 
acres  In  Clarksburg  la  iSai  for  (lOO.  In  iSaS  Dan- 
forth  bought  out  Putnam,  pajring  him  faoo  for  bis 
half  :  but  when  be  gave  it  to  Bushnell  it  was  (jnlte 
valuable.  Bushnell  sold  much  of  the  south  part  of 
the  lot  to  the  factory  boys,  so-called  in  those  days, 
a  company  con^stlng  of  Sanford  Blackinton,  Wells 
Sc  While,  doing  business  those  days  ia  the  village 
DOW  called  BiocliintOQ.  The  balance  he  sold  to  Caleb 
Brown.  It  had  by  that  time  become  quite  valuable 
and  he  realized  enough  from  the  sale  to  furnish  him 
with  moneyenongh  togowesc.  He  located  lo  Mason, 
logham  County,  Mich.  The  county  being  new,  he 
suEFered  much  with  the  ague,  which  this  new  country 
was  full  of. 

lo  1836,  he  married  Eliiabeth  Foster  of  Lc  Rojr, 


New  York.  A  ihort  time  after  bU  mirriige,  he 
came  to  WIlllamstonR  on  a  visit  with  his  hride.  Hii 
old  friend,  John  Bulkle;,  called  on  him  one  morning 
■nd  they  were  talking  over  old  times.  The  bride 
finally  remarked,  "  Yes,  Mr.  Bulkley,  Bush  has  told 
me  all  about  Ihoteold  times — he  has  told  me  every- 
thing." "  God,"  said  John,  "  yon  just  let  mi  tell  a 
little  while  and  see  i[  he  has." 

When  the  capital  of  the  state  was  moved  to 
Lansing,  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate,  and 
Gov.  McClellen,  who,  by  the  way,  was  brottier-ln- 
taw  of  our  dear  old  Dr.  H.  L.  Sahin,  appointed  hhn 
soperinteodeni  of  the  erection  of  the  capital  baild- 
ingi,  and  he  moved  to  Lan^og,  and  purchasing  • 
water  privilege  there  erected  flotiring  mills.  In  July, 
lSj3,  he  consigned  to  me  for  sale  300  haneli  of 
flour.  He  visited  his  old  home  that  year,  and,  re- 
tnniing  to  his  western  home,  died  the  next  month  at 
the  age  of  forty-seven.  He  had  a  constitution  which 
would  have  carried  him  to  a  good  old  age,  but  his 
ambition,  imprudenceandlhe Michigan  i^e  climate 
In  those  early  days  cut  short  his  life  and  took  from 
us  the  best  hearted  of  brothers.  His  was  the  first 
death  !n  the  family,  following  father's  death.  He 
left  a  widow  with  no  children. 

In  1890  the  writer  wrote  to  the  clerk  of  the  seiute 

of  Michigan  to  learn  what  year  he  was  in  the 

senate,  and  received  from  him  the  following  letter : 
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"Buslmell  Danforth  waiitateacnatorin  iS47aail 
1S4S.  By  act  of  the  leginlatare  in  1S46  the  seat  of 
governmeat  was  rooved  from  Detroit  to  Ltmsiogf.  In 
the  volume  of  Michigan  Biographies,  published  a 
■hort  time  ago,  it  is  stated  that  Bushoell  Danforth 
was  the  first  past  master  of  Masons,  associate  countjr 
judge  in  1838  and  184a,  and  delegate  to  the  Con- 
stitutional ConveDtion  of  iSjo,  the  convention  which 
framed  our  present  constitution. 

"  By  way  of  a  little  curiosity  in  names  that  may 
be  interesting  to  you,  there  was  a  roembci  of  tlie 
house  of  representatives  in  187;  in  this  stale  whose 
name  was  Danforth  Kcyei,  the  reverse  of  yours." 

George  was  bom  in  1808.  and  was  the  fat  boy  and 
wag  of  the  family.  When  a  small  boy  the  district 
school  was  kept  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  house 
now  known  as  tlte  Whelden  hotise,  and  the  master 
was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Townsend,  and  all  the 
children  of  the  Buxton  district  attended.  The  old 
mast«'  was  food  of  cider,  George  used  to  cater  to 
the  old  man's  taste  for  that  beverage,  and  any  com- 
plaint made  by  George  about  any  of  the  scholars  was 
taken  to  be  true  by  the  master  without  investigation. 
Some  one  of  the  scholars  would  make  a  noise  and 
the  master  would  ask  "Who's  thai?"  and  George 
would  answer  promptly,  "  It  sounds  like  Kanslear," 
(Kan's  HoxieJ,  and  the  master  would  apply  the 
beech  over  Raiulear's  bead  and  shoulders.    The  late 
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Judge  Buckley,  who  was  one  of  the  scbolan  in 
attendance,  told  the  writer  that  George  would  get 
many  of  the  boyi  whipped  during  the  day  and 
escape  himself,  when  he  was  the  one  who  made 
most  of  the  noise  which  otheis  were  chaMti«d  for. 
There  mast  have  be«n  a  vein  of  cruelty  in  him  to 
get  pain  tnHicled  on  olben.  and  it  Is  dlHicali  to  see 
where  the  fun  came  In.  He  entered  Williams  Col- 
lege In  the  doss  of  tSji.  At  the  dose  of  lophomore 
year  he  was  one  of  the  priie  speakers,  and  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  by  the  committee.  One  of 
his  competitors  was  a  son  of  a  man  connected  with 
the  coilet|:e,  and  before  the  decision  of  the  committee 
was  made  public  Ihey  were  persuaded  to  change  and 
give  the  prize  to  the  college  man's  son,  and  when  it 
leaked  out  that  he  had  been  wronged,  George  was  so 
angered  that  he  left  college,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  law  with  his  uncle  Glbbs  at  Ovid,  and  was 
his  partner  after  he  was  admitted  to  prac^ce  ;  but 
soon  after  he  vtM  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  prac- 
ticed his  profession  tliere  up  to  his  death  In  1864. 
He  was  very  fleshy  and  was  so  jolly  Uiat  everyone 
commenced  to  laugh  when  they  saw  him  coming. 
He  married  Mary  Foster  of  LeRoy  In  1834,  (the 
three  brothers  married  sisters.)  was  postmaster  of 
Ann  Arbor  and  member  of  the  state  senate  In  1S57. 
At  his  death,  in  1S64,  he  left  a  widow  and  four 
children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.     The  eldest 
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■on,  GeoTfre  M.,  gradiuted  at  the  Unltrenily,  Ann 
Arbor,  itudied  law  and  cominenced  practice  in  De> 
troil,  Mich.  The  eldeit  daaghtet,  Mary,  married 
Marshall  Baxter,  a  graduate  of  the  Uaivcisity,  and 
settled  ia  Chicago,  III.  This  ion  and  daughter  are 
dead.  Elizabeth,  the  other  daughter,  married  Ed- 
ward Jewett  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  was  elected 
mayor  of  Buffalo  last  November.  They  have  a  aon 
tuid  daughter.  Daaiel  F.,  the  other  son,  is  In  bu^- 
neit  in  Chicago. 


CHAPTER  X. 

UORE  AMUT  THE  DANFOKTH  FAMILY— PKKSONAL 
PBCULIAK1T1SS  OP  SOMB  OF  ITS  MBUBIKS — SUC- 
CESS AND  PROMINeNCI  ACHIKVMI  BY  THB  SONS — 
RIBD  ABLE  MEH— THB  LATE 


Miry,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Keyes  and  Mary, 
JDherlted  the  mind  of  her  father,  was  very  Industri- 
ous, bnl  did  not  take  Idadly  to  domestic  work ;  was 
savinfEt  that  she  might  give  to  others  In  need,  was  a 
frugal  wife  and  just  the  helpmate  for  a  man  careless 
of  his  money  matters.  She  nsed  to  say  every  one  had 
to  work  sometime  In  their  lives,  and  rejoiced  that 
she  did  her  work  when  young.  She  married  Abram 
B.  Olin  in  1S33,  a  graduate  of  Williams  College  In 
163s,  a  tall,  athletic  young  man,  with  large,  pierdng 
black  eyes.  He  read  law  In  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  com- 
menced his  law  practice  there,  and  became  a  learned 
and  brilliant  lawyer,  having  such  men  as  Judge  Buel, 
Job  Pietson,  David  L,  Seymoar,  Martin  I.  Town- 
send  and  other  strong  men  as  his  competltois.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  Troy 
district  four  terms,  and  in  his  last  term,  during  the 
war,  was  chairman  of  the  military  committee  of  the 
House.     At  the  close  of  his  congressional  term  he 
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was  app(dnte<l  by  President  Lincoln  Judge  of  the 
Supreme Courlof  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1864,  which 
position  he  bcld  till  a  short  time  before  hia  death 
in  1879,  he  having;  resigned  his  judgeship  a  short 
time  before  on  ac<:aunto[  ill  faeallh.  He  left  Mary, 
a  willow  with  no  children.  Sl«  died  In  iBqj.  Their 
burial  place  is  in  the  little  cemetery  lot  on  the  bill  of 
the  old  home  farm  in  WilllBrostown. 

Hannah,  the  next  daughter,  was  tall  and  stately, 
resembled  her  brother  Bushnell  in  energy,  ambition 
and  love  of  work,  was  very  domestic  and  look  kindly 
to  it,  and  it  Is  difficult  for  her  to  take  life  easy  now. 
In  1B40  she  married  Joseph  White,  a  grailuate  of 
the  college  in  1836,  and  one  of  Its  trustees  from 
1S4B  to  the  time  of  bis  death,  November,  1S90,  and 
treasurer  of  the  college  from  1S58  to  18S6.  tie  read 
law  in  the  ofTice  of  Hon.  Martin  1.  Townsend  of 
Troy,  and  commenced  its  practice  in  Troy  as  partner 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Abram  B.  Oiin.  In  1848  he 
left  Troy  for  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  came  to  Williams- 
town  In  l36o.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education  twenty-one  years,  successor 
of  Hon.  George  Boulwell,  and  represented  the  state 
in  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  He  was  a  fine 
looking,  genteel,  cultured  man  ;  he  loved  books,  was 
a  great  reader  and  collected  one  of  the  best  private 
libraries  in  the  state.  He  did  a  good  work  for  the 
schools  of  the  state.     He  was  a  decided  party  man. 
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but  not  a  politician,  and  would  not  piintoa  scramble 
for  office,  believing  that  the  office  stiould  seek  the 
man,  not  the  nun  the  office.  He  was  soowtlnKS 
hasty  in  temper,  but  kind  and  gentle  as  a  vroman, 
loved  his  friends,  had  a  thougbtfnl,  targiv\ag  i|dril 
and  was  admired  by  every  one  who  knew  him.  He 
left  a  widow,  bat  no  children. 

Harriet,  the  third  daughter,  was  born  In  iStS. 
had  a  good  mind  and  was  beautiful,  resembling  ber 
mother  much.  She  was  the  pet  of  the  older  sisters, 
and  was  allowed  by  them  to  spend  her  time  in  study 
and  reading  and  they  would  do  her  work.  She 
married  in  1843,  George  II.  Browne  of  Providence, 
R.  I  .  a  graduate  of  Ilro\vn  University.  He  read  law 
and  became  one  of  the  best  lawyers  la  Providence, 
was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  nominated 
Franklin  Tierce  for  president,  and  was  appointed  by 
him  United  States  attorney  for  the  Rhode  Island 
district.  In  18&0  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  While 
in  Congress  he  left  his  seat  and  went  to  Providence 
and  raised  a  regiment  for  the  war,  known  as  the 
tlth  Rhode  Island  regiment,  of  which  he  was 
colonel.  He  was  In  the  tnittie  of  Fredericlisburg 
and  other  battles,  was  very  much  beloved  by  his 
soldiers,  and  after  the  war  his  tegiment  had  a  re- 
union every  year  at  Rocky  Point,  on  Nirragansett 
Hay.  As  ■  guest  of  Browne  at  one  of  the  reunions, 
I  witnessed  the  joyful  time  the  old  soldiers  had  in 
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meeling;  each  other  and  their  colonel.  He  wa*  « 
memberof  both  branches  o(  the  legislature  at  varioo* 
times,  WM  elected  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state  bythe  legislature,  which  was  Kepublicaa, 
while  Drowne  was  a  Democrat,  vrbich  appoialtneat 
he  declined  on  account  ol  his  health,  lie  died  ver/ 
suddenly  In  iBBj.  He  wasa  generous,  whole-souled 
man.  I  read  law  in  his  office  and  was  a  member  of 
his  family,  and  was  admitted  to  the  supreme  court 
bar  in  Providence,  frarriel  became  very  domestic 
and  a  fine  housekeeper.  She  died  In  1S59,  leaving 
a  husband  and  two  children,  a  son  and  daughter : 
Keycs  Dauforth  Browne,  who  married  a  Miss  Bnrt 
of  Ogden,  but  now  lives  in  Providence,  having  quite 
a  large  family  of  children,  and  Mary,  who  married 
J.  hiaus  Schermerhom,  a  graduate  of  Williams  Col- 
lie in  the  class  of  1869,  now  a  business  man  in 
New  York  city.  Some  years  after  the  death  of  our 
(Ister,  Browne  married  Mrs.  Lidgerwood  of  Geneva, 
Wis.,  a  very  fine,  lovely  woman,  who  survives  him 
dearly  beloved  by  us  all. 

These  three  sisters  were  educated  In  the  common 
•chools  and  at  Willlamslowo  Academy,  located 
where  tlie  Catholic  Church  now  stands,  and  tauglit 
in  titose  early  days  by  Mr.  Canning,  father  of  the 
late  E.  W.  B.  Canning  of  Stockbridge.  a  graduate 
of  tlie  college  in  1834.  They  all  obtained  a  good 
education,  had  good  minds  and.  what  is  better  still, 
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good,  ittrong  common  sense,  which  served  them  well 
in  Iheir  young  lives.  They  ail  married  young  men 
with  good,  strong,  cnttaied  minds,  self-icliant,  with 
ambition  to  become  men  of  marit  in  the  world  and 
talents  to  carry  out  their  piansfor  the  (utare.  They 
were  ail  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  but  rich  In 
preparation  to  wage  a  successful  warfare  for  a  place 
with  others  In  the  world's  successes.  These  sUlera 
were  brought  up  with  economical  Ideas  and  habits, 
and  Ihey  were  helpmeets  to,  instead  of  drags  upon, 
their  husbands  all  their  lives. 

The  fourth  son  was  someyear?  younger  thiQ  these 
skiers,  and,  not  having  any  playmaCes  in  the  house- 
hold, "  flocked  alone,"  In  his  boyhood  days.  Still, 
he  is  ready  to  acknowledge  it  Is  fortunate  for  a  boy 
to  have  sisters  older  to  counsel  and  guide  him,  and 
any  young  man  who  grows  up  without  sisterly  In- 
fluence will  find  it  a  missing  link  all  his  life.  His 
boyhood  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  former  articles ;  his 
manhood  is  not  yet  finished,  In  his  young  days 
there  was  a  goodly  number  of  young  people  in  town 
and  we  had  many  pleasant  times.  But  when  he 
graduated  from  college  In  1846,  he  was  almost  a 
stranger  in  his  native  town,  and,  being  broken  in 
health,  was  advised  by  good  old  Dr.  Sabin  to  give 
up  study  for  a  year  and  work  moderately  on  the 
farm.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  shadow  of  the 
blues  settled  down  upon  him.  He  did  work  his 
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(alber'i  (ann,  though  not  with  maderalioD,  paid  oS 
hi*  debts,  had  rcDCwed  health  and  moaej  eoough 
left  to  resume  hU  studies  Id  the  spring  of  1B4S  and 
carry  him  through  hi*  three  j«ars'  course  with  Ibe 
small  amouDt  he  earned  la  the  meantime.  He  WM 
admitted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Khode  Island  to 
practice  in  iSjo,  and  on  that  ccrtlBcate  was  admitted 
to  the  Berkshire  bar  in  1B51,  and  opened  an  office  in 
the  lower  room  of  the  old  academy  building,  looted 
where  the  Catholic  Church  now  lundi.  Let  me  here 
record  that  Dr.  II.  L.  Sabin  was  a  dear,  good  friend 
to  this  young  man  in  his  life  start,  as  he  was  to  every 
young  man  to  the  manor  born,  who  was  inclined  to 
settle  in  his  native  town.  He  used  to  say  that  so 
many  of  the  young  were  leaving  and  the  old  only 
were  left,  vrith  no  young  men  to  stay  their  bands, 
and  it  was  through  his  advice  and  kindness,  in 
addition  to  the  (act  that  this  young  tnan's  parents 
were  getting  along  la  years,  and  all  the  children  had 
left  their  old  home,  which  influenced  him  to  open  an 
olfice  liere.  The  doctor  was  one  of  the  most  ceoial, 
companionable  men  I  ever  knew.  We  worked  to- 
gether many  years  In  church  and  town  affairs  and  I 
knew  him  well  and  enjoyed  him  much.  He  was  the 
best  man  for  the  town,  church  and  college  who  ever 
dwelt  in  this  beautiful  valley.  He  was  a  poor  col- 
lector. He  had  an  extensive  practice,  was  careless 
in  money  matters,  but  he  had  a  heart  Urge  as  Block 
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I^nd.  This  son  was  married  In  September,  1S53, 
to  Anna  L.  Ljon,  daughter  of  Col.  James  l.yon  oF 
Woodstock,  Conn.,  who  had  ■  fine,  well  educated 
mind,  deeply  religioos,  with  ■  strong  will  and  great 
energy,  but  a  frail  constitatlon.  Her  ambition  and 
ihoaghtfulness  and  care  of  others  were  too  tnach 
for  her  strength  and  she  died  In  1868,  in  her  thirty- 
liflh  year,  leaving  one  son,  Bushneli,  now  post* 
master,  and  treasurer  of  the  Savings  Bank,  and  who 
was  representative  from  the  first  Berkshire  district  to 
the  legislature  of  18S5,  and  in  18S5  was  appointed 
by  Presdent  Cleveland  postmaster  of  WilUamstown. 
He  took  the  office  from  C.  R.  Taft,  be  having  taken 
the  office  From  the  writer  In  t86i,  who  held  the  office 
trom  i8sa  to  1861.  Bashnell  married  In  1B80, 
Katherine  M.  Mather,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
B.  V.  Mather.  They  have  one  daughter,  eleven 
years  old,  named  Anna  Lyon  Danforth,  atter  her 
departed  grandmother,  a  bright  Ultle  girl  and  a  very 
dear  little  one  to  all  the  Family. 

1  have  lo  be  careful  what  1  write  about  this  fourth 
son,  as  he  is  living  and  may  find  Fault  with  my  state- 
ments, being  somewhat  in  the  predicament  oF  old 
I)r,  Emmons,  when  he  wrote  to  Rev.  Williams,  once 
his  classmate  in  college,  saying  that  he  was  sick  and 
expected  lo  die  ;  if  he  did  he  wanted  him  to  preach 
his  runeral  sermon.  Some  Few  weeks  aFter  receiving 
the  note  From  Emmons.  Williams  wrote  the  doctor 
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that  he  tud  a  little  leisure  and  had  written  hU 
funeral  lermoa,  and  the  doctor  wrote  him  to  come 
oa  and  read  the  teriDoa  to  him.  Williams  did  to. 
H«  sat  down  beside  the  doctor  and  commenced  read- 
ings, when  the  doctor  stopped  him  and  began  to 
criticise  the  sermoa.  Williams  sud :  "  Tut,  tut, 
hold  on,  doctor,  no  criticising  this ;  remember  jou 
are  dead  now." 

From  the  time  he  commenced  business  It  mi 
woric  with  him  In  his  business  and  office,  From  iS6> 
to  1 83a  be  tooic  charge  of  the  college  treasurer's  oKce 
(or  Joseph  While,  the  treasurer,  who  was  obliged 
to  be  in  his  office  in  Boston  most  of  the  time  ;  served 
as  school  committee  and  town  treasurer  twenty  years 
and  as  assessor  and  selectman  at  various  times  ;  waf . 
twice  honored  by  the  lirst  Berkshire  representttivs 
district  to  seats  in  the  legislature,  in  1863  and  iBSo, 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  county  estimates, 
and  in  iSSo  was  on  the  committee  of  probate  and 
insolvency.  In  iBSj  he  was  appointed  justice  of  the 
police  court  of  Williamstown.  In  1B69  he  married 
Caroline  M.  Smith,  a  graduate  of  the  Albany  Fenwie 
Academy  in  iBsj.  Slie  is  a  model  housekeeper, 
knows  how  to  manage  a  home,  and  her  greatest 
contest  and  trouble  is  to  keep  dirt  out  of  the  house 
and  her  husband  dressed  up.  Not  having^  any 
children,  she  keeps  a  herd  of  black  cats  for  pets. 

Helen  Augusta,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Ibe 
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fimil]',  some  years  younger  than  the  writer,  was  the 
prize  child  and  daughter.  She  inherited  the  itrong 
niinil  and  will  of  the  fatlier,  and  being  the  youngiest. 
became  the  pet  and  controliing  spirit  of  the  family. 
She  was  educated  by  her  brotheT-ln-taw.  Joseph 
White,  who  carried  her  through  a  college  courae  In 
every  study  except  Greek.  She  itndied  German 
under  a  noted  German  teacher  at  Mrs.  Willard's 
Seminary  In  Troy,  and  became  so  perfected  In  the 
language  that  when  the  teacher  took  a  vacation  ol 
some  months  abroad,  he  recommended  her  to  Mrs. 
Willard  to  take  charge  of  the  German  class,  and  she 
taught  there  a  year.  She  was  afterwards  solicited 
to  lake  charge  of  a  noted  female  seminary  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  stale,  but  declined.  In  1S56  she 
married  A.  C.  Geer  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  a  graduate  of 
Union  College,  a  brainy  young  man,  at  the  time 
a  law  partner  of  her  brother-in-law  Otin,  and  he 
remained  In  the  practice  till  Olin  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Washington,  D.  C,  when 
he  look  a  position  in  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Klowing 
and  Reaping  Machine  Co.,  of  Iloosick  Falls,  N.  Y., 
as  their  secretaiy  and  commercial  manager,  and  the 
company  was  a  great  success  under  his  management, 
lie  resigned  his  oDice  in  18S6  and  organinxl  tlic 
New  York  Architectural  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  having 
their  factory  at  ijyng  Island  City,  of  which  his  eldest 
son  is  president,  and  which  is  doing  a  successful 
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He  hai  ■  Dcrvoui,  toergetic  tempenuncDt 
and  WM  one  of  the  very  best  orgaobers  of  budness 
companlet  I  ever  knew,  and  had  the  push  to  make 
the  CMupany  he  bad  ta  interest  io  a  success.  But 
he  found  the  bosiness  strain  too  much  for  his  nervous 
temperament  and  gave  up  active  business,  and  pur- 
chased Mr*.  Olin'l  house  In  Withington,  which  they 
have  occupied  (or  many  urinlers  past.  Mrs.  Gcer  is 
vice-president  of  the  National  Organization  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Tfaey  spend 
their  summen  In  their  beautiful  home  at  Hoosicli 
Falls,  N.  Y.  They  bad  three  sons.  The  youngest, 
Oiin  White,  a  bright  young  man  of  great  promise, 
died  of  fever  while  fitting  for  college.  The  eldest, 
Walter,  is  In  business  in  New  York  city,  president 
of  the  Terra  Cotta  Co.  He  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  the  late  Orlando  B.  Potter  of  New  York  city. 
They  have  three  sods,  Olin  Potter,  Waller  and 
Joseph  White.  Daoforth  Geer,  who  has  the  place 
his  father  once  occupied  in  the  Wood  Company, 
married  Amy  Gay,  daughter  of  the  late  Wiltard  Gay 
of  Troy,  treasurer  of  the  Wood  Company  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  They  have  one  son  and  two 
daughters. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SOMB  OF  TUB  OLD  HOVSBS  AND  THBIR  0 

— INTERRSTlNa  CHARACTIRS  OF  POEMim  DATS — 
A  BURLY  BLACKSMITH  WHO  WAS  CONVBRTBD  TO 


In  my  last  chapter  I  closed  np  my  boyhood  recol- 
lections of  the  Buxton  family  from  the  storting  point. 
The  tut  tno  chapters  may  seem  a  little  egotistical, 
and  they  probably  were,  but  it  was  no  more  than 
just  to  the  fnmily  who  came  out  of  that  quaint  old 
house  described  in  my  first  chapter.  I  shall  now 
lake  up  my  recollections  of  the  location  of  the  houses 
in  the  village  and  of  some  of  the  families  who  occu- 
pied them  some  sluty  yean  or  more  ago. 

The  house  standing  on  house  lot  No.  is,  just  west 
of  Hemloctc  Broott,  Dr.  Perry  says  was  built  and 
occupied  by  Dr.  Jacob  Meack,  that  he  had  live 
daughters,  all  of  them  marrying  in  town,  two  of 
them  William  and  Reuben  Young  of  South  Wil- 
liamstown,  one  John  Kilboro,  who  afterwards  occu- 
pied the  doctor's  homestead,  and  one  married  a  man 
by  name  of  Younger,  who  built  his  bouse  on  the 
north  part  of  house  lot  No.  la.  Of  her  John  R. 
Bnlkley  said  when  she  died  :  "  I  am  glad  she  Is 
St 
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dead,  u  she  koew  and  would  tell  the  age  of  evtrf 
pcTSOD  la  town." 

The  Dr.  Meack  place  was  a  one-story  house  with 
cellar  kitchen  when  John  Kilborn  owned  aud  occu- 
[Hed  it.  Within  a  [cw  jreara  It  has  been  remodeled 
by  Bamey  Manion.  wlio  now  owns  and  occupies  the 
place.  Kilborn  had  a  son  and  dauehter,  Fred  and 
Marcia.  Fred  was  feeble-minded  and  bad  the  St. 
Vitus'  dance.  I  remember  his  coming;  to  my  father's 
eray  spring  to  see  the  calves.  My  mother  and  Mrs. 
Kilbom  were  great  friends  and  she  always  treated 
Fred  to  a  good  lunch.  Mrs,  Kilbom  died  some 
years  before  her  husband's  death.  He  waa  very  deaf 
for  many  years  the  latter  part  of  bis  life.  In  his 
last  sickness  Marshall  Sanders  and  I  were  called 
upon  to  watch  with  him.  As  there  were  no  trained 
nurses  In  those  early  days,  the  neighbors  had  to  oue 
for  the  sick.  Kilbom  had  a  small  boy  living  with 
bim  by  the  name  of  Bill  Cutler,  who  would  roll 
himself  up  In  a  buffalo  robe  aad  camp  on  the  floor, 
and  at  the  proper  time  would  give  the  old  man  his 
medicine.  When  be  took  it,  it  not  being  agreeable 
to  the  taste,  the  old  man  would  scold  and  shake  his 
head  and  Bill  would  laugh.  Marcia  was  an  old  maid 
■nd  indulged  in  opium  and  was  flighty,  and  when 
she  retired  we  could  hear  her  putting  nails  over  the 
latcb  of  her  door.  At  the  same  lime  we  had  more 
reason  to  fear  her  than  she  had  us.     She  lived  many 
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fears  after  the  death  of  her  father,  and  after  she 
exhausted  the  property  left  her  she  was  cared  fur  by 
the  Conventional  Church,  of  which  she  was  a 
member.  I  tried  to  get  her  into  the  Old  Ladies' 
Home  in  Boston,  bal  it  was  (nit  of  those  who  had 
a  claim  upon  It  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  and  I 
didn't  succeed.     She  Hved  to  a  good  old  age. 

Ea5t  of  the  brook  stood  a  one-story  house  and  a 
carding  and  clolh  mill  a  short  distance  below  on  the 
rocks,  occupied  in  my  boyhood  bj  Harry  Balcer, 
whose  wife  was  the  sister  of  Mis.  J.  H.  Hosford 
and  a  widow  when  she  married  Baker,  with  two 
beautiful  daughters,  as  I  remember,  by  her  former 
marriage.  Thatcher  Platl  after  Baker  li»ed  there 
and  ran  the  mitt.  His  wife  was  a  cousin  of  H.  B. 
Curtis,  a  tieaatifut  woman  as  I  remember  her,  A 
man  by  the  name  of  Green,  lived  and  died  there. 
Jasper  Adams  of  North  Adams  once  occupied  this 
house.  Arnold  Maynard  lived  and  died  there  and 
his  beautiful  family  of  girls  were  brought  up  and 
married  from  that  house.  He  remodeled  the  house 
some,  but  it  remains  for  Mrs.  Balkley  Wheeler,  who 
purchased  the  place  of  Mrs.  Maynard,  to  make  the 
old  house  one  of  prepossessing  appearance  and  con- 
venience, standing  by  the  brookside.  The  old  mill 
long  ago  disappeared.  Maynard  when  he  owned 
the  place  built  a  small  house  east  of  this.  The  first 
person  f  remember  occupying  It  was  Hlbttard,  son 
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of  Elder  Ilibbard,  and  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Jaows 
Bridgta.  His  wife  died  there  trtd  Frances  Sanders 
and  I  watched  one  nl^ht  with  her  remains  while 
Hlbtttrd  slept  and  snored  on  a  lounge  In  the  same 

The  ne«  buildioK  east  was  James  Noble's  bUclc- 
snillh  shop,  his  one-story  house  slandiii£  just  east, 
which  was  occupied  by  his  father  before  him.  James 
drank  heavily  and  was  beside  himself  when  intoxi- 
cated, and  would  abuse  his  best  friend.  I  have  seen 
him  parade  on  his  old  white  horse  many  a  time.  Id 
1S40  he  built  a  new  shop.  Being  in  the  Washbg- 
toaian  times,  a  reformed  dmnkard  came  here  to 
lecture  on  temperance,  and  he  spent  days  sitting  on 
the  timber  Uncle  Jim  was  framing  for  his  shop,  trying 
to  persoade  him  to  become  a  soberman  and  sign  the 
pledge.  He  did  sign  the  pledge  and  soon  after 
united  with  the  Congregatioaal  Church,  and  from 
that  day  to  the  day  of  his  death  many  years  after  he 
was  a  sober  christian  man,  perfectly  honest  and  kind. 
After  he  reformed  he  put  up  his  shop  and  raised  his 
bouse  up  another  story.  Some  few  yeara  after  the 
temperance  lecturer  came  00  a  visit  to  Noble  with 
his  wife  and  was  entertained  by  him  and  his  mother 
and  sisters  in  a  sumptuous  manner.  Being  a  bachelor, 
he  made  a  home  for  bis  mother  and  sisters  and  left 
quite  a  little  property  for  his  sisters  at  his  death. 

The  next  house,  Robert  Noble,  brother  of  James, 
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lived  Id.  When  the  Wblimans  built  >  new  itote, 
Robert  Noble  pOTehtaeA  the  ski  Wbitman  ^mbrel- 
roof  store  and  moved  It  on  to  thU  site  and  lilted  it 
np  for  a  dwelling,  and  it  now  lonns  the  nest  part  of 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Tmman  Cole.  The  neit  home 
east  is  the  bouse  temodeled  by  Dr.  Belden,  now 
occupied  br  Mrs.  J.  H.  HosfordandS.  B.  Kelloee- 
In  mf  youthful  days  it  was  owned  and  occupied  by 
William  Bridges  and  Deacon  Smedley.  In  iSjo, 
when  mjr  rlassmate  Sanders  was  in  the  Aabam 
Theological  Seminary  preparing  for  the  ministry, 
having  decided  to  go  on  a  mission,  and  was  casdug 
around  for  some  nice  girl  to  accompany  him.  he 
wrote  me  he  was  coming  east  on  a  little  business 
that  mnst  be  attended  to,  bnt  did  not  tell  me  his 
business ;  but  I  fonnd  out  afterwards  It  was  to  see 
a  young  lady  be  hoped  to  persuade  to  go  on  a  mis- 
sion. In  the  meantime  Deacon  Smedley  was  travel- 
ing through  the  county  and  stopped  at  Peru,  where 
the  Rev.  Knight  was  the  settled  minister,  and  the 
minister  asked  him  if  he  knew  a  yonng  man  by  the 
name  of  Sanders  In  Wiltlamstown,  and  what  kind  of 
a  young  man  he  was.  (It  was  his  daughter  Sanders 
came  east  to  see,)  The  deacon's  answer  was  one  of 
the  best.  He  said  Sanders  and  young  Danforth 
passed  and  repassed  his  house  six  times  a  day  for 
four  years  from  the  college  to  their  homes  and  "they 
never  stoned  my  boys  or  committed  depredations 
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on  mr  fruit  trees."  In  iSji  Saaden  and  Mils 
Knight  were  married,  went  lo  the  Ceylon  mission 
and  their  labors  in  that  field  ended  with  their  lives. 
The  next  building  cast  on  Main  Street  was  a 
small  office  located  near  the  ddewalk  where  the 
drive  enter*  from  Main  Street  to  the  Kappa  Alpha 
Lodge,  and  was  occupied  by  Dr.  SaUn  and  Dr. 
Samael  Smith  for  an  office.  On  the  she  of  the 
Kappa  Alpha  Lodfre  stood  an  old  gambrel-toof 
hoase  built  by  someone  unknown  to  the  writer, 
about  the  time  the  Mrs.  Benjamin  house  was  built 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  being  of  the  same 
style  of  orchltectutc.  In  the  Rfties  H.  B.  Curtis 
purchased  this  house  of  Arnold  Maynard  and  re- 
modeled the  same,  and  it  is  the  same  house  improved 
now  occupied  by  Irirs.  Hart  on  South  Slreet.  The 
next  building  east  which  came  up  lo  the  walk  on  the 
south  was  Starkweather's  store,  which  was  occupied 
by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Sutton.  He  lived  in  the 
Benjamin  house  when  he  committed  suicide.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  late  Mrs.  Drake  Mills  of  New 
York,  whose  remains  were  buried  in  his  lot  in  the 
old  cemetery.  After  him  Henry  Brown  lived  in  the 
gambrel-roof  house  west  of  it.  He  was  appointed 
high  sheriff  of  the  county  and  moved  to  Pittsfield, 
Tutor  Coffin  lived  in  this  house  In  1843.  The  tutor's 
room  was  In  the  fourth  stoiy  of  West  College,  near 
Sanders'  sod   my  rooms.      In   those  college  days 
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morninfT  prayers  were  held  at  six  o'clock  the  fear 
round,  and  from  ptafers  we  went  to  the  recitation 
room.  Tutor  ColTin  used  to  come  to  his  room  in 
college  about  five  o'clock  in  the  momln£  and  start  his 
fire  and  then  come  into  our  room  and  warm,  and  we 
would  thaw  out  the  tutor  and  he  would  redpro- 
c*te  by  reading  the  hard  passages  In  our  lessons  to 
us.  This  store  was  owned  by  William  Starkweather, 
who  traded  many  years  In  It.  lie  lived  (n  a  large 
two^tory  house  on  North  Street,  near  where  the 
"White  Elephant"  house  now  stands.  He  owned 
much  land  west  and  north,  extendinfr  orer  on  the  hill 
where  E.  M.  Jerome's  house  now  stands.  Terretts 
&  Bro.,  from  New  York  city  opened  a  store  In  this 
building.  The  eldest  of  the  brothers  was  a  bachelor 
and  built  a  boose  oa  the  lot  east  of  the  new  Con- 
gregational Church.  It  was  rumored  that  he  was 
to  marry  a  Williamslown  girl  of  much  beauty, 
whose  father  then  owned  and  occupied  what  Is  now 
the  preddent's  house.  He  got  his  cage  built  and 
arranged  for  the  bird,  but  the  old  adage,  "a  bird  In 
the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,"  proved  true  In 
his  case.  He  didn't  catch  the  bird.  The  Terretli 
returned  to  New  York  and  Frof.  Ebcneiet  Kellogg 
purchased  the  house  and  spent  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  In  it.  Prof.  John  Tallock  purchased  the  house 
of  the  widow  and  much  land  north  of  this  house, 
and  moved  it  back  and  set  it  up  where  the  Sgnia 
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rUi  house  sunda.  He  Mild  to  the  Si)riiu  Phi 
Socletj'  and  they  repaired  it,  and  In  a  (ew  ycart  after 
sold  it  to  C.  R.  Taft,  who  moved  It  to  hi*  lot  on 
South  Street,  and  It  li  now  owned  by  kin.  John  B. 
Kellogg.  The  socielj'  built  a  magailiceat  club 
house  on  the  old  foundaiion,  which  wu  desiroyeJ 
by  fire  January  7.  1B94.  On  thatsltc  the  society  has 
erected  a  superb  new  club  house  from  the  materials 
of  the  Old  I'alioon  Manor  House  of  Albaay. 

But  to  return  to  the  old  store  where  Starkweatlier 
traded.  There  was  a  story  current  in  tlie  village 
that  he  prided  himself  with  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  different  kinds  of  woods.  Todd,  a  shrewd  old 
colored  man  who  dwelt  in  the  White  Oaks,  made 
some  basswood  ax  helves  and  sold  them  to  Stark- 
weatlier  for  waluut  helves.  After  the  building  ceased 
to  be  used  as  a  store  it  was  used  for  rooms  and 
shops.  Hanson,  the  harness  maker,  bad  bis  shop 
in  this  building  for  some  years.  The  late  Thomas 
Mole  worked  for  Hanson  in  this  shop  when  he  first 
<»me  to  town.  George  W.  Alford  had  his  shop  In 
this  building.  He  built  the  house  east  of  the  Man- 
^on  House,  now  owned  by  the  Bullock  estate,  and 
moved  from  here  to  Adams.  About  'j3  or  '53 
Thomas  CsTpenlcr  left  his  farm  on  the  Northwest 
hill,  purchased  the  old  store  and  moved  and  set  it 
up  on  one  of  the  house  lots  west,  and  It  formed  the 
main  part  of  the  house  that  was  lately  purchased  by 
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II.  T.  Procter  of  tin.  J.  11.  Hosford,  wbkh  wM 
Uken  down  and  the  site  eteaned  Dp  to  make  room 
for  Ms  paUtial  bouse.  East  and  across  North  Street 
stood  the  old  Msinsion  House,  vhich  was  oiroed  and 
kept  as  a  public  home  by  various  persons  at  various 
limes.  It  must  have  been  bviit  about  1780.  A 
man  by  the  name  of  Patnam  was  one  of  the  first 
landlords,  followed  by  Ware  ft  Sylvester  and  William 
B.  Cooley,  who  afterwards  owned  and  kept  the 
Berkshire  House  Id  Pittsfleld  many  years.  Willtam 
Waterman  owned  the  house  and  lots  and  traded  it 
with  John  Hickox  for  his  Bee  Hill  farm  and  kept 
the  house.  Many  others  tried  their  hand  at  money- 
milking  In  this  house.  The  last  landlord  in  the  old 
house  was  the  lite  A.  U.  Bailey.  The  old  home 
burned  down  in  1S70,  and  In  1873  the  present  boose, 
now  called  The  Greylock,  was  erected  by  a  corpora- 
tion, and  Is  nour  owned  by  the  estate  of  the  late  Col. 
A.  I>.  Bullock.  The  next  building  east  was  Noah 
Coolt's  shop  (called  Noah's  ark)  In  the  upper  room  of 
which  Noah  pounded  the  lastand  drew  the  waxed  end 
and  e^poanded  philosophy  for  and  to  his  customer 
many  years.  I.aura  Waters  occupied  the  lower 
room  some  years  for  a  millinery  shop.  Mabltabte 
Whelden,  a  tailoress,  occupied  it  some  years  and 
measured  the  boys  for  their  coats  and  trousers,  and 
seu-ed  and  mended  for  the  students.  East,  and  close 
to  Noali's  ark,  which  disappeared  some  years  ago, 
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■Undi  Dr.  A[ather's  house,  which  was  occupied 
nuny  years  by  Mrs.  Charles  Sabia  anJ  her  family. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Deacon  Tafu  The  next 
house  east,  owned  by  B.  F.  Mather,  In  Ihe  forties, 
was  occupied  by  Harry  Johosoa,  a  clerk  in  U.  F. 
Mather's  store.  In  the  fifties  It  was  occupied  by 
the  Rev.  Ilorsington,  a  retired  missionary  who  sup* 
plied  the  CongregBtlonal  Church  pulpit  some  few 
yean.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Safford  occupied  this  house  and 
had  her  school  of  little  ones  in  Ihe  Dr.  Mather  house. 
The  ncit  east  Is  the  Mulher  store,  the  front  of  which 
was  built  by  Orrin  Kellogg  and  B.  F.  Mather  In 
Ihe  thirties.  Kellogg  and  Mather  as  co-partners 
traded  some  years  In  this  store,  when  they  dissolved 
partnership  and  Kellogg  moved  to  Cambridge,  N.  V, 
Mather  enlarged  the  store  at  different  times  and 
carried  on  mercantile  business  there  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 

The  nest  house  east  of  this  was  Deacon  Taft's, 
where  he  lived  and  dkd.  Dr.  Shcpaid,  minister  of 
I^nox,  and  vice-president  of  Williams  College,  mar- 
ried his  widow.  The  deacon  had  many  wives,  but 
only  one  widow.  There  was  a  len-fcet  driveway 
between  the  store  and  this  house.  After  Ihe  deacon's 
death  tiather  purchased  the  house  and  rented  It 
•ome  years.  Nathaniel  Waterman  lived  there  in 
'44i  '45  and  '46,  and  his  only  son  died  there,  a 
promising  young  man  In  his  junior  year  in  college, 
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ITe  hnd  one  sister,  >  loveljr  girl,  vho  was  my  boyish 
admiration.  Afterwardf  it  was  occupied  many  years 
by  Mn.  Samuel  Tyler.  Alter  she  left  tt  Mather 
toolc  down  the  hoase  and  enlarg^ed  his  home  place 
aitnated  next  east,  and  also  his  store. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


WOUAH  AND  IIIK  COLOKED  EKkVAWr— KPFBCT 
OP  KBUOIOUS  TIACHINC— Till  HOUSK  OCCUPIKI) 
UY  PKKSIDeHT  CAftTBR— HOW  D.  W.  SLOANK 
KAPPENBD  TO  GO  WIST— FBIV  WIN  NOW  LIKE 
MARK  AND  AI^KBT  HOPKINii-'AHASA  SHATTUCK 
IN  CHUKCH. 

The  next  house  east  of  the  Deacon  Tatt  houM 
the  late  B,  F.  Mather  purchased  when  be  GOmmenced 
trade  her«,  ftod  afterwards  remodeled  it.  In  my 
tx^hood  days  it  was  Occupied  bjr  Rev,  Mr,  Kiaf, 
minister  of  the  church,  who,  U  1  remember  right, 
died  in  this  house  In  about  three  years  after  his 
settlement.  The  next  house  east  H  known  as  the 
Whitman  house,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Dr. 
L.  D.  Woodbridfie.  The  west  pan  of  the  house. 
Dr.  Perry  in  his  book  uys,  was  built  by  Joslah 
Ilorsford  and  was  purchased  by  the  Whitmans  about 
iSoo.  Timothy  and  John  Whitman  came  from 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  were  merchants.  Their  store 
itood  where  the  east  part  of  the  house  now  stands 
•nd  was  connected  with  the  house.  They  were 
successful  merchants,  had  a  large  trade  from  the 
surrounding  towns  and  accumulated  much  weiUth. 
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Their  wlvei  were  sisten,  also  ibtera  of  Mrt.  Ben- 
jimln,  who  lived  In  the  oM  house,  now  gone,  aoath 
of  the  oM  church  site.  Thejr  were  all  excellent 
women.  Tlmothr  had  one  chUd,  a  dangbter,  a 
beautiful  girl  who  married  the  late  Prof.  Laaeli. 
John  had  two  children,  a  daughter  and  ion.  Dr. 
II.  L.  Sabtn  married  the  daughter,  who  lived  but  a 
■bolt  time  after  their  marriage.  Seymour,  the  son, 
occupied  the  oid  home  and  carried  on  the  mercantile 
business  in  the  same  old  store  many  years.  He  had 
one  son  and  two  daughters.  The  son,  a  graduate 
of  the  college  In  the  class  of  iSjs,  studied  theology 
and  is  settled  in  the  west.  The  eldest  daughter 
married  John  Tatlock  ad.  a  gradnate  in  the  class  of 
iSs6,  and  who  for  some  years  was  settled  over  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.  The 
pMingest  daughter  married  a  German  professor,  now 
in  Harvard  College.  The  mother  of  Seymour  was 
a  deeply  religious  woman.  An  old  colored  man  by 
the  name  of  Asahel  Foot  (one  of  the  freed  New 
York  slaves  claimed  to  have  been  one  of  the  old 
Tatroon  servants)  used  to  work  for  the  Whitmans 
and  tlw  good  women  used  to  instruct  Asahel  and 
talk  to  him  much  on  religions  subjects,  and  Asahel 
thought  himself  good  and  sure  for  the  bii^om, 
hiving  been  taught  there  was  no  distinction  in  color 
there  and  that  all  were  equal.  Axahel  came  into  the 
house  one  cold  winter  morning  when  Mrs.  Whitman 
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Mid:  "It  b  verr  cold,  Aiabel."  "Very"  nU 
As>bel,  "  but,  Mrt.  WUtnuut,  w«  have  onXj  k  km 
more  days  here  below,  aad  we  ■ball  find  It  ytff 
different  when  we  are  walking  the  atreets  of  the  new 
Jernulcm  arm  In  ann  together  there." 

The  next  buildiog  east  was  the  old  academy,  ■ 
two-storf  brick  buildint;  erected  by  a  corpotaltoa, 
and  which  afterwards  came  into  the  Whitman*' 
hands.  The  upper  rooms  were  used  for  school  pur- 
poses and  the  lower  rooms  for  oHicc*  and  shc^. 
Graves,  the  talbr,  used  It  for  his  shop  and  Judge 
Daaiel  N.  Dewey  had  his  office  la  this  building. 
The  writer  opened  his  office  there  In  I8S'>  aod 
BaoUtcr  printed  the  Advxaii  la  this  bulldlns,  the 
paper  having  a  short  life.  In  those  days  it  was 
ineadow  land  between  the  store  and  this  building. 
In  the  upper  rooms  of  the  building  were  educated 
most  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Williamstown  in  those 
early  days  la  studies  above  the  district  schoid. 

The  next  iiouse  east,  which  is  occupied  by  Presi- 
dent Carter,  was  built  by  Samuel  Sloane  and,  at  that 
tlinc,  was  the  most  magnilicent  house  in  town,  which 
was  inheriicd  by  bl*  son,  Douglass  W.  Sloane,  a 
graduate  of  the  college  in  the  class  of  1803.  D.  W. 
was  a  lawyer,  but  to  add  to  his  income  he  opened  a 
private  boarding  school  for  boys.  Having  a  large 
family  of  beautiful  girls,  it  toolc  quite  an  Income  to 
care  for  and  keep  them,  and  bii  property  became 
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rauch  involved,  and  while  he  was  absent  after  boja 
for  his  school  h[i  creditors  became  alarmed  at  his  long 
absence  and  sued  and  attached  his  property.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  on  his  way  home  with  a  number  of 
boys  (or  his  school,  but,  hearinK  of  the  attachments 
of  his  crediton,  and  being  a  proud,  sensitive  nan,  he 
did  not  return  to  Williamstowo,  but  went  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohb,  to  which  place  his  family  soon  foUowed 
him.  Tliere  his  daughters  married  excellent  business 
men.  Ills  widow  visited  here  ia  the  writer's  remem- 
brance and  claimed  her  thirds  in  thereat  estate  of  her 
husband.  Prof.  Lasell,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in 
the  class  of  1B38.  a  fine  looking  man  who  married 
llie  beautiful  Whitman  girl,  purchased  of  the  creditore 
his  line  house  which  then  Included  house  lots  44, 
46  and  4B,  to  which  he  toolc  his  young  wife.  He 
was  tutor,  and  afterwards  professor  of  chemistry 
In  college,  and  was  the  first  man  to  set  up  an  estab- 
lishment of  horses  and  carriage  In  town,  with  a 
colored  driver,  to  wit,  Amos  Dcming.  Some  now 
living  will  remember  those  t>eautiful  horses,  they 
being  the  first  docked  horses  that  were  brought  Into 
town.  When  Prof.  Lasell  left  and  built  the  Auburn- 
dale  Female  Seminary  building  at  Aubumdale.  Mass., 
and  opened  a  ladies'  school  there,  Seymour  Whitman 
purchased  the  place  and  moved  there.  Whitman  sold 
the  lot  where  the  Congregational  Church  now  stands 
to  Uiles  llardwell  and  William  Walden.  They  built 
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a  ttore  no  the  (rout  of  the  kM  and  a  double  houM 
tMck  of  the  store  and  li<Kd  tberc.  BardwcU  aold  hn 
interest  in  tlie  property  to  Prof.  J.  Tulocli,  and  the 
Coaptgaiiotal  parish  purchased  the  lot  of  than. 
Tlie  store  was  ntov«d  to  Spring  Street  and  is  now 
IcDowD  as  the  old  post  office  bloclc.  The  house  was 
moved  and  set  up  on  SpHng  Street  and  was  one  of 
the  buildings  burned  Ust  October.  The  Whitmans 
■old  the  rear  of  these  km  to  the  Mission  Park  Asao- 
clatkm,  and  a  portion  of  the  front  of  the  lot  east  of 
the  church  lot  to  Prof.  Tatlock,  and  the  remainder, 
iocluding  the  buildings,  to  Natbut  Jackson,  wlw 
made  a  gift  deed  of  it  to  (he  college  for  the  president's 
residence,  and  it  has  since  been  occupied  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college.  The  next  bouse  east  was  Prof. 
Kellogg'shouse.buihbyTerrett,  which  Prof.  Tatkwk 
purchased  and  moved  back  to  the  site  of  the  Sigma 
Phi  bouse.  The  next  bouse  east  was  the  old  presi- 
dent's house  on  lot  liftjt,  which  was  occupied  by  Dr. 
Griffin  during  hU  presidency,  and  later  by  Dr.  Mark 
Hopkins  until  the  I.asell  house  was  purchased  by 
Jackson,  when  he  moved  and  lived  there,  and  when 
be  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  college  a  house  was 
Inillt  for  the  good  old  doctor  near  the  park.  He  left 
the  president's  house  and  occupied  this,  and  here  he 
lived  and  died.  The  house  Is  still  occupied  by  his 
widow  and  youngest  daughter.  I  don't  know  but 
God  makes  as  good  and  bright  men  in  these  latter 
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d^  as  Mark  and  Albert  Hopkins,  but  if  so  tlicf 
must  be  dwarfed  in  their  brining  up,  or  die  young, 
OS  we  don't  glean  any  knowledge  of  them  or  the 
fruits  of  their  labors.  This  old  president's  house 
the  year  College  Hall  was  built,  was  moved  and  set 
up  north  of  the  hall  and  is  now  occupied  by  Prof. 
Saflord,  and  a  Memorial  Hall  to  the  dear  old  doctor 
has  been  built  by  the  alumni  of  the  college  on  the 
aileof  the  old  house,  which  ban  appropriate  monu- 
ment to  the  man's  memory,  who  labored  and  taught 
till  he  was  not.  for  the  Lord  took  him. 

The  next  building  east  was  Griffin  Hall,  called  In 
my  young  days  "  College  Chapel,"  where  the  students 
congregated  early  In  the  morning  and  late  in  the 
afternoon  for  prayers,  and  Wednesday  afternoons  to 
exhibit  their  oratory,  and  junior  and  senior  years  to 
tell  the  professor  In  chemistry  what  they  knew  about 
that  study,  and  let  Dr.  Hopkins  see  how  deRdent 
Ihey  were  In  his  department.  The  next  building 
under  the  hill  was  the  ofRce  of  Judge  Dewey,  treas- 
urer of  the  college  from  1830  to  iSjg,  and  where  the 
students  then  resorted  to  pay  their  bills.  The  next 
east  was  the  Judge's  house  built  by  Daniel  Day,  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  D.  U.  Society,  lately 
injured  by  Are  and  raised  up  and  improved  by  the 
society  One  of  Day's  daughters  married  a  Noble, 
who  died  a  short  time  after  their  marriage  leaving  lier 
a  widow  with  one  daughter,  known  to  us  as  Mrs. 
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Bicwtier,  the  mother  of  Carrie  Brewster.  Mrs.Noble 
soon  after  married  Genhom  BtUUejr  of  South  WU- 
liMnstowa,  who  owned  and  occuiaed  the  farm  that 
the  late  Daniel  Phelpi  porchased  of  Eber  Sherman'i 
bdrs.  At  BuIUe^'s  death  tbe  widow  sold  the  farm 
and  purchased  the  house  on  South  Street  of  Orrin 
Kelh^K,  now  owned  and  remodeled  by  Mrs.  Ward, 
^le  had  many  bri{^t  sons  and  daughtera  by  this 
second  marriage,  anong  them  George  W.,  a  giadiutte 
of  the  college  ia  the  class  of  1B34,  and  Gershom, 
who  was  in  the  class  of  1836,  but  did  not  graduate. 
Mis.  Brewster  lived  and  died  at  her  mother's  bouse, 
as  also  did  her  aunt  Skinner,  the  widow  of  Benjamin 
Skinner. 

Neit  east  of  tbe  Dewey  house  stood  a  house 
occupied  many  years  by  Sumner  Soutliworth,  with  a 
front  projecting  to  the  sidewalk.  The  lower  room 
vras  occupied  at  one  time  by  Johnson  as  a  tailor  sbop, 
and  later  by  Sam,  the  barber.  The  upper  room  was 
occupied  by  Lyman  C.  Thayer  for  his  law  office. 
After  him  Lucius  Smith  had  bis  law  office  in  this 
room.  In  the  sixties  Southworth  moved  this  bouse 
off  and  erected  his  new  house  on  this  site.  Tbe 
old  house,  remodeled,  is  where  D.  J.  Neyland  now 
lives,  and  the  office  part  is  the  George  Scott  bouse. 

The  next  house  on  lot  56  was  the  late  James  M. 

Watennan  residence,  built  by  Richard  Strattoa,  (Dr. 

Perry's  book),  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  lo 
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tOWD.  Walemun  died  last  May.  He  wm  a  kind, 
noble  man  and  a  good,  fast  friend.  He  and  tlie 
writer  were  companions  all  their  yoanger  days,  and 
in  manhood  were  the  best  of  friends  and  were  only 
divided  In  politics.  He  was  a  genial  companion 
and  when  he  came  into  my  office  it  was  always  an 
occasion  for  some  fun  and  we  always  had  it,  and 
when  he  died  1  felt  a  brother  had  gone,  and  I  dally 
feel  the  loss  of  this  dear  IHend.  His  widow  died  this 
Febniary.  They  leave  one  son,  a  tnisiness  nun  in 
Troy,  N.  V.  This  house  was  the  hmne  of  Gersbom 
G.  Butkley,  Caleb  Brown  and  Isaac  Latham  at 
dilTerenl  times.  Brown  built  the  t>rick  store  east  of 
his  house,  where  he  carried  on  mercantile  bnsiness. 
This  store  bulldinfr  was  ptirchased  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  late  Joseph  White  and  moved  back  from  the 
walk.  The  next  house  east  was  built  by  Daniel 
Noble,  who  was  a  lawyer  and  many  years  treasurer 
of  the  college,  and  the  ownership  of  which  was  in  the 
family  till  iSsg,  when  It  was  purchased  by  the  b[e 
Joseph  White  and  repaired.  There  must  haye  been 
an  old  houseonthissitewhenNoblebuilt,  which  must 
have  been  repaired  by  him  and  a  new  main  house 
built  in  front,  as  the  l>ack  or  ell  part  of  the  hoosewas 
much  older  than  the  front  or  main  part.  Mr.  White 
took  that  part  of  the  house  down  when  he  p 
.ind  built  a  new  ell.  The  eldest  daughter, 
beautilul  girl,  manied  Prof.  Porter,  who  lived  but  a 
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few  Tcan  and  ihe  was  left  ■  widow  whh  OiU  da^hter, 
who  ■•  the  wife  of  George  F.  Bens  of  New  Vorfc 
city.  Some  time  after  Mr.  Porter's  death  the  manied 
Cliatlea  Stoddard,  a  nobte  chiistian  dud  aad  mer- 
chant of  Botton.  Both  have  passed  away,  Icaviog 
me  WD,  Rer.  Charies  A.  Stoddaid  of  New  York, 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  (Mtirvtr,  wlw  bai  built 
a  beaubful  tummcr  residence  oo  land  onoe  owned 
by  his  ereal-srandfatber,  Solamon  W<dcotL  The 
youngest  of  the  Noble  girls,  wbom  I  reincmber  as 
a  very  Interesting,  pretty  girl,  nutiied  ■  brother  of 
Cbarle*  Stoddard  and  urent  to  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
many  years  ago.  She  and  ber  husband  and  a  daughter 
visited  tlie  old  tioDie  some  few  yeais  ago  and  I  took 
tea  with  them  at  my  sister's,  Mrs.  Joseph  White's, 
■D  tbe  house  which  was  the  home  of  hin.  Stod- 
dard's gitlliDod.  Slie  is  dead,  and  I  know  of  but  one 
of  the  Noble  family  now  living,  Solomon,  a  lawyer 
living  Id  L<ODg  Island  City.  The  Noble  office  stood 
east  of  tlie  sidewalk  and  was  moved  by  Mr.  White 
cost  near  Dr.  Smith's,  and  there  the  students  come 
for  several  years  to  pay  their  term  hills.  Some  four 
years  ago  this  gave  place  to  Clarence  M .  Smith's  fine 
residence.  The  next  east  is  the  brick  house  ol  Dr. 
A.  M.  Smith,  built  by  his  fatlier.  Dr.  Samuel  Smith, 
in  1S17,  a  long  time  physician  of  this  town,  who 
ituiried  a  daaghter  <A  Dr.  Towner,  raised  a  large 
family,  most  of  them  daughters,  who  were  said  to  be 
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very  Rne  looking  and  great  stngfen.  These  gills  alt 
married  graduates  of  the  cdlege  and  are  all  gone. 
NoncoftheramilrlsleftbolDr.  A.  M.  Smith.  Dr. 
Smith's  ofBce  stood  east  of  the  house  close  to  the  aide- 
walk.  He  moved  it  to  tlie  west  of  the  house  and 
built  a  new  front.  The  next  house  east  was  the 
Amasa  Shattuck  house.  He  was  a  cabinet-maker,  and 
his  shop  was  on  the  comer  of  Shattuck  Lane,  so 
called,  and  Main  Street.  Amasa  was  a  very  large 
man,  and  I  remember  when  he  came  Into  his  pew  In 
church  with  his  long  cloak,  he  would  turn  around 
and  take  a  look  into  singers'  gallery,  then  wrap 
himself  up  in  his  cloak,  (ace  the  pulpit  and  sit  down 
ready  for  the  sermon.  He  never  failed  In  these  move- 
ments. His  wife  was  sister  to  Dennis  Smith  and 
Mrs.  Town.  They  had  one  daughter,  Mary,  and 
many  sons,  now  nil  dead.  The  old  house  was  divided, 
moved  and  set  up  on  Depot  Street,  and  the  old  shop 
now  does  duty  as  a  cahinel  shop,  occupied  by  E.  E. 
Evens,  and  the  Hon.  James  White's  house  now 
occupies  the  old  site. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MOKB  ABOUT  SOMB  OF  TIIB  OLD  HOUtIS  AND  THOSB 
WHO  OCCUPIED  TtlUI— THE  PLACB  WHERE  JAUBS 
nSK,  FATHER  OP  THE  LATi!  JAMES  FISK,  JK.,  USED 
TO  IJVB— THB  DEACON  FOOl  E  FLACK  AND  HOW 
ITS  OWNER  CAME  BACK  F 
THEBB— OTHER    B 

In  tbosc  early  dayi  there  were  but  two  houses  on 
the  west  side  ot  Shattuck  Lane  from  Main  Street  to 
the  river,  one  called  the  yellow  house,  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  Miss  Ortoa,  many  yean  ago  owned 
by  Dr.  Sabin  and  occupied  by  hii  lather,  and  the 
Dick  Lanta  house,  now  occupied  by  Thomas  Nerell. 
On  the  east  side  was  a  farm  house  near  where  tbe 
WiUiamstown  Manufactwintc  Company's  store  now 
stands.  In  my  very  early  days  my  fatber  moved  a 
small  building  from  there  which  was  used  as  a  cheese 
bouse  in  connection  with  the  farm  house.  I  drove 
one  pair  of  the  oien  which  helped  draw  the  building 
and  it  was  set  up  in  Trattviile  just  west  of  the  Pratt 
bouse,  and  many  years  afterwards  was  purchased  by 
John  Sherman  and  was  moved  by  him  Into  his  yard, 
under  the  elm  tree  south  of  bis  house,  but  It  ha* 
now  disappeared.  The  next  house  east  on  north 
side  of  Main  Street  is  the  house  occuj^d  by  Mrs. 
John   M.   Cole.     It  was  owned  and  occupied  by 
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Deodatus  Noble,  and  b;  him  sold  to  Israel  Cole  by 
deed  dated  1836.  In  1831  Deodatus  Noble  sold  to 
Faxlort  and  Bulkley  Ihe  factory  lot  described  as 
follows  :  Beginning  one  rod  Irom  the  abutment  of 
Ihe  bridge,  as  it  then  stood  near  the  Walley  house, 
thence  northerly  down  the  river  as  It  then  lan, 
fifteen  rods,  thence  westerly  to  the  corner  of  Noble's 
garden  ;  thence  westerly  on  Noble's  garden  to  Main 
Street ;  thence  aoatheily  on  Main  Street  to  the  road ; 
thence  on  the  road  to  the  first  mentioned  bonnd. 
The  front  part  of  this  lot  was  once  occupied  by 
Faxon  with  a  puddling  furnace.  The  lot  was 
purchased  soon  after  by  Caleb  Turner  of  North 
Adams,  who  built  the  wooden  part  of  the  factory 
and  ran  the  mill  for  some  years,  when  he  sold  the 
factory  and  lot  to  Caleb  Brown,  who  built  the 
■tone  front  to  the  mill.  Afterwards  It  came  Into 
Southwoith,  Walley  and  Peter  Blacldnton's  hands, 
itiaeklnton  occupied  the  house  at  the  foot  of  the  bill 
and  Walley  the  house  on  the  brink  of  the  mill  yard. 
Then  the  river  ran  clear  up  to  the  WaUey  house, 
and  where  the  stone  bank  wall  now  Is.  The  flood 
of  1669  changed  the  course  of  the  river  cast  and 
look  off  the  bridge  and  some  twenty  feet  of  the  long 
house  now  standing  east  of  the  river,  and  the  town 
was  under  the  necessity  of  building  the  bridge 
further  east.  The  noit  house  east  was  the  Smedley 
house,  being  built  in  1773  by  Nehemlah  Smedley, 
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and  some  four  gCDcralions  of  his  descendants  have 
occupied  it,  and  the  present  owner  and  occupant  it 
our  genial  "ail  trade"  man,  I).  F.  Btidges,  select- 
man and  {teat-grandson  of  the  original  Nehemiah 
Smedley.  Dr.  Peny's  book  contains  the  history  of 
this  house. 

The  next  house  east,  now  occupied  by  K.  C. 
Marklum,  was  built  by  Elijah  Smedley  and  wu 
occupied  by  bis  family,  aad  afterwards  by  his  md- 
in-law,  Asahel  Foote,  who  kept  a  private  school  tot 
many  years  and  was  our  famous  nuTsery  man,  and 
who  set  out  a  Rne  yonng  orchard.  His  wifedied 
and  was  buried  from  this  house.  Deacon  Fooie 
laoved  with  his  two  unmarried  daughters  to  Cali- 
fornia In  bis  old  age,  but  returned  in  a  few  years, 
and  In  a  few  weeks  after  he  came  back  lo  his  old 
borne  he  died  and  was  buried  from  it.  The  daughten 
sold  the  place  to  Markham.  who  has  greatly  im- 
proved it,  and  it  is  now  a  house  of  beauty.  The 
daughters  retnmed  to  Pasadena,  Cal.,  sold  their 
place  there  at  a  great  advance  and  went  further  south 
In  California  and  purchased  again.  Next  cast  wti 
the  Daoiel  Thayer  house.  Parts  of  the  cellar  and 
stones  are  now  visible.  Lyman  C.  Thayer  and  llie 
Hon.  Shepard  Thayer  of  North  Adams  were  bora 
in  this  house.  Thaj-cr  sold  it  to  Anson  Dunscll, 
father  of  Charles  and  Mary  Dunsett.  He  did 
carting  business  for  the  merchanls  from  Troy   to 
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Willitmstotvn.  and  died  in  this  hoose,  which  long;  J^ 
disappeared.  Acrosi  the  Toad  stood  a  house  and  ■ 
blacksmllh  shop  occupied  by  »  man  by  the  name  oC 
Peabod;,  and  just  west  of  this  house  and  shop  ttood 
a  house  once  occupied  by  James  Fisk.  the  great 
American  peddler,  with  fancy  cart  and  four  white, 
well-groomed  horses.  He  was  the  father  of  Jim  I'isk, 
of  Wall  Street  and  Erie  railroad  notoriety.  These 
building  have  disappeared,  except  one  that  was 
remodeled  and  owned  by  Mrs.  William  l-awjer.  The 
next  house  Is  the  Samuel  Kellogg  house.  In  my 
young  days  It  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Manning 
Brown,  father  of  Lawyer  Timothy  Brown  of  Spring- 
field, F.  G.  Smedley,  a  lawyer  of  New  Vork  city 
and  a  graduate  of  the  college  In  the  class  of  1S64, 
now  owns  the  farm  and  comes  with  his  cultured 
family  here  for  the  summer.  The  next  is  the  place 
of  Ira  Ford,  who  married  one  of  BIssell  Shei- 
man's  daughters.  After  Ford's  death  the  widow 
remodeled  the  house,  and  it  Is  now  occupied  by 
S,  II.  Phelps.  The  next  house  is  the  brickyard 
bouse,  owned  and  occupied  many  years  by  Rufus 
Temple,  After  his  death  it  went  into  other  hands 
and  is  now  owned  by  Mathew  Owens'  estate.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  road,  where  now  Is  the  house 
owned  and  occupied  by  Geo.  F.  Carpenter,  stood  t, 
one-story  house  with  a  cellar  kitchen,  which  In  Ibe 
early  days  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Daniel  Day, 
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who  Mid  the  fiMC  to  W.  Biswl)  ShenMO,  and  it 
\nu  occnpied  by  his  Km  William,  who  wm  •  food 
fanner  and  briglit,  but  when  full  would  sliake  hands 
with  you  and  exclaim,  "Damn  a  nigger  1"  Tbe 
farm  came  iato  the  baods  of  his  wms  at  William's 
death,  Bpd  Chauncey  and  Eber  divided  the  farm. 
Chauncey  thought  the  old  bouse  not  quite  good 
enoueb  for  him,  and,  desiring  to  excel  WllUam 
Blackinlon  In  the  erection  of  a  house,  took  down  the 
old  house  B«d  erected  the  present  fine  house  on  the 
old  site,  with  the  result  that  usually  follows  such 
oDtgoes.  Eber  buiit  a  very  nice,  suitable  house  on 
his  part  of  the  farm,  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
Alien  Phrlps.  Just  over  the  line  in  Adams  stood 
the  Truman  Paul  house,  which  is  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  William  Gove,  Though  over  the  tine 
ia  Adams,  Williamstown  claimed  the  Paul  family, 
as  they  came  to  the  Williamslown  church.  They 
had  a  son  and  daughter.  The  son  was  in  the  regular 
army  and  the  daughter  is  a  Mrs.  Goodrich  of  North 

The  Ebeneier  Stratton  tiouse  stood  on  the  west 
side  of  tlie  road  leading  south  from  the  K.  C.  Mark- 
ham  place.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  and  was 
«  very  Influential  man  in  the  community.  Ills  <M 
house  has  disappeared.  The  next  bouse  west  Is  the 
William  Hall  place,  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Ford.  Next  west  of  that  is  the  carriage  shop 
to6 
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of  Mi3.  Bain,  bailt  by  H.  C.  Elf,  and  west  Is  the 
house.  The  next  house  wns  bailt  on  the  Wallejr 
property  and  is  occupied  by  Lake  Madden.  Then 
erossing  the  Green  River  whs  ElUha  Bingham's  shoe 
shop,  now  gone,  but  the  Bingham  house  Is  still 
standing,  occupied  by  Cloe,  his  daughter,  west  of 
which  is  the  Boardman  house  on  the  hill,  remodeled 
and  now  owned  by  Jonathan  Benjamin,  West  of 
this  is  Pork  Lane,  so  called,  on  which  two  houses 
are  standing;  o(  (be  old  times,  which  used  to  lead 
down  to  Duncan's  grist  mill,  localed  near  the  dun. 
Next  west  on  Main  Street  Is  the  Bissell  Sherman 
house,  front  built  In  1796  on  to  the  old  hoase  which 
does  duty  In  the  rear.  West  of  this  is  the  Chris- 
topher Feoniman  house,  remodeled  by  Mrs.  Harvey 
Pennlmsn,  being  an  old-time,  one-story  house,  and 
occupied  many  years  by  the  Fenniman  family.  Chris- 
topher was  the  old-time  butcher,  and  fed  the  com- 
munity with  veal  fai  the  spring  of  the  year  till  they 
were  all  blatant.  The  place  has  lately  been  pur- 
chased by  C.  B.  Cook  and  much  improved  by  him. 
Next  west  was  the  school-house  known  as  the  White 
school-house,  in  which  the  children  of  that  part  of 
the  village  were  educated  ;  now  doing  duty  as  a  meat 
market.  The  brick  house  next  west  was  built  by 
Samuel  Duncan,  and  after  him  was  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  Eber  Sherman,  and  now  by  his  daughter. 
The  next  house  west,  on  the  comer  of  Water  Street. 
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U  the  home  of  Soloinoa  Dniklejr,  nunf  je*n  dtfutf 
ihedff,  who  had  a  family  of  very  bright  daughUn 
■ad  two  SODS,  the  eldest  eod  a  physician  In  Waih- 
tniftoa,  D.  C.  The  place  afterward*  came  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  N.  H,  Griffin,  whose  wiff  was  a 
Bulliley.  After  be  resigned  his  professorship  In  the 
college  he  enlarged  (he  house  and  (or  many  j'eats 
bad  a  private  school.  After  his  decease,  his  sons 
having  left  to  fill  responsible  position!  elsewhere,  the 
widow  and  only  daughter  left  for  the  bachelor  soo** 
home  In  SpriogGeld,  and  the  old  homestead  Is  now 
owned  by  Fred  Moore,  the  lomber  and  coal  mei^ 
chant.  On  the  neat  corner,  acron  Water  Street, 
stood  the  old  Union  House,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  David  Noble.  ThU  was  a  tavern  of  the  old 
tioKi,  occaj^ed  In  niy  bo^ood  days  by  William 
Walennan.  J.  H.  Hosford  owned  and  occupied  It 
many  yean.  It  was  moved  by  Sumner  Stnithworth 
back  of  the  Methodist  Church,  where  Waterman  & 
Moore's  lumlier  yard  now  is,  and  rented  to  families, 
but  falling  in  decay.  It  was  condemned  by  the  Board 
of  Health  and  torn  down.  West  of  this  is  the  Sher- 
man hardware  store,  which  was  built  many  years  ago. 
Jolin  Wright  traded  In  this  store  in  the  twenties. 
He  left  here  and  went  to  Chicago,  when  it  was  a 
mere  hamlet  and  purchased  much  land  there.  The 
city  grew  rapidly  and  taxes  Increased  and  debts 
pressed  upon  him  so  heavily  he  succuml>ed  to  tbcia, 
loS 
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but  the  real  estate  he  Bared,  in  after  jtan,  iiwd«  Ut 
familjr  wealthy.  The  Methodlat  society  held  their 
meetlngl  in  the  liaU  over  this  store  many  yean  till 
they  built  the  church,  which,  remodeled,  is  tww 
Waterman  &,  Moore's  office  and  opera  house.  The 
church  held  their  Sanday  services  in  the  upper  room. 
The  building  had  a  basement  in  which  they  held 
their  evening  meetings.  One  of  the  ministers  of  the 
charch  wanted  to  hold  the  evening  meetings  In  the 
apper  room,  but  some  of  the  trustees  objected  and 
they  continued  to  meet  in  the  basement.  The  min- 
ister was  ralher  a  [tee,  outspoken  man,  and  one 
Sunday  evening  it  was  reported  that  he  in  his  open- 
ing prayer  "  (banked  God  that  they  had  a  pUce  for 
worship,  even  if  it  was  half  under  ground." 

West  of  the  store  is  a  long  house,  built  about  the 
same  time  by  David  Noble  and  occupied  by  Wright 
when  he  traded  In  the  store.  Dr.  Duncan  built  the 
little  office.  Next  house  was  owned  and  occupied 
by  Dr.  E.  Emmons,  the  old-time  physician  and 
geologist.  Prof.  Albert  Hopkins,  of  sacred  memory, 
purchased  this  place  of  the  doctor  and  lived  and  died 
there,  and  death  (o  him  was  like  stepping  out  of  one 
room  into  another,  as  he  expressed  it  in  his  last  sick- 
ness. Next  was  iheold  East  College,  which  burned 
down  in  1840.  The  next  year  the  present  building 
was  erected  on  the  old  site,  and  the  South  College 
was  put  up  some  years  before  the  old  observatory 
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wu  boilt  On  the  rock  dot  wboe  ihe  cbapd  imw 
stands  (tood  a  dwdling  ha«ise,  occupied  bj  Viol. 
KellOK  and  aftttwwds  by  Prof.  Joseph  Alden. 
This  was  taken  down  to  nuke  room  for  the  present 
chapel.  Next  was  a  house  where  Morgan  Hall  now 
stands,  sold  by  Tbomai  Mole  to  the  college.  It 
was  one  of  the  old  landmarks  and  had  sheltered 
roanr  diflereot  families  and  trodes.  It  was  once 
(xcupied  by  a  halter,  a  tailor,  and  wu  the  home  (or 
some  years  of  the  Siii£er  sisters,  milliners  and  dress- 
mskers  for  the  Williamstown  ^Is.  This  house  was 
mored  by  the  college  to  Colkxe  Place  and  is  occd- 
pied  as  a  direlling.  Dr.  Alden  bailt  a  house  just 
west  of  this,  which  was  purchased  by  Ihe  colUse  and 
moved  and  set  up  south  of  its  old  location,  and  is 
now  occupied  by  oae  of  the  professors.  West  Col- 
lege, the  old  landmark,  was  bntit  in  1790  for  a  free 
school.  In  1 793  a  chartet  was  obtained  for  a  college, 
and  three  stories  were  added  to  Ibe  building,  and  it 
stands  there  an  old  monument  to  education.  In  the 
olden  dmes  a  walk  lan  through  the  centre  of  the 
builclli^.  In  the  fifties  the  building  was  thoroughly 
repaired  as  to  its  interior  and  the  walks  changed  to 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  QUICK-TEMPBRBD  BUT  A  GOOD-HKAKTKD  MAW— 
AK  OLD-TtMB  GRADUATION  INUDBNT:  SOUSSD 
FROM  A  DRUNKEN  STUPOR  TO  DBUVER  TRR 
VALCDtCTORV,  A  STVDBNT  MAKES  A  BRILUAHT 
IMFROHPTU  EFFORT— ELI  PORTBR  AND  BIS  PRCU" 
UARtTteS— A  STUDENT  WHO  KNEW  EVERYBODY, 

In  my  last  chapter  I  closed  with  old  West  College, 
that  grand  monament  oF  education.  Kcll<^g  Hall 
was  named  (or  Prof.  Kelli^g.  It  was  balk  in  Ibe 
forties  and  used  for  recitation  rooms  and  doimitorjr 
purposes.  The  dwelling  house  west  was  built  by 
S.  V.  R.  Hoitsey,  located  where  the  Chi  Psl  Lodge 
now  stands.  When  Hoxsey  Street  wasopened  a  few 
years  ago  the  house  was  moved  on  to  this  street  and 
la  now  occupied  by  II.  B.  Curtis.  Mrs.  Iloxsey, 
who  was  a  sister  of  Mr,  Cartis,  a  quiet,  even-tem- 
pered noble  woman,  died  In  this  house  a  few  yeats 
ago.  Iloxscy  was  an  enterprising  man,  energetic. 
with  a  quick,  fiery  temper,  very  unreasonable  when 
the  mad  was  on,  but  quickly  over  It,  good-hearted 
and  would  do  anything  for  a  friend.  He  built  much 
In  the  village,  opened  Sprin;;  Street  for  building 
lots,  built  a  large  addition  to  the  old  Mansion  House 
when  he  owned  it.  Next  west  stood  Benjamin  Skin- 
ner's house,  wherehe  lived  many  years.  He  married 
Mrs.    Train,   whose    maiden    name     was    Rachel 
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Simonds,  tbe  first  child  bom  la  WilliaDistowo, 
duig^hter  of  Col.  Slmoads.  From  this  uoion  there 
were  four  sons  sad  three  daugbtcis.  The  daug;hters 
were  vcif  btiirbt  and  handsome.  One  of  tbcM  glili 
mirrled  ^muel  Anitin  Talcott.  a  graduate  of  the 
college  in  the  class  of  lSo6,  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  talented  youog  men  that  ever  Kiaduated  from 
Williams  College,  and,  I  am  jnder  the  necessity  of 
recording,  rather  disdpated.  He  was  valedictorian 
of  his  class,  and  his  classmates  commencement  day 
besought  him  not  to  drink  anything  inlosicaling  dll 
after  he  had  delivered  bis  address  to  the  class.  A 
short  lime  before  his  time  came  for  the  stage  he 
wasn't  in  the  church,  and  they  fouod  him  asleep  In 
the  old  Mansion  House.  They  awoke  him  and  said 
he  had  but  few  minutes  before  he  was  to  be  on  the 
stage  to  deliver  his  address.  He  got  up.  dashed  his 
head  into  a  bowl  of  water,  straightened  out  his  hair, 
started  for  the  church  and  went  upon  the  stage  to 
address  his  class.  He  wandered  from  his  prepared 
address,  but  gave  a  valedictory  that  for  eloquence 
was  never  equaled  in  the  old  church  before  or  since. 
Tbe  writer  had  this  from  one  who  was  present  and 
beard  the  address.  When  the  presldeDt  handed  him 
bis  diploma  Talcolt  said  to  him :  "  I  presume  you 
would  not  have  presented  to  me  this  degree  if  you 
knew  that  black-eyed  girl  up  In  yonder  gallery  was  my 
wife."    They  were  married  before  he  graduated,  but 
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it  was  not  made  public  lie  chose  the  profession  of 
the  law  and  was  at  one  time  attorney-general  of  tlie 
state  of  New  Vorlt.  The  late  Got.  Ilriggs,  when  in 
Congress,  delivered  a  temperance  address  to  the  col- 
lege students  in  the  old  chapel,  In  which  he  spolce  of 
Talcott  being  b  graduate  of  the  college,  and  said  he 
came  to  Washington  to  argae  a  case  before  the 
supreme  court,  and  the  case  had  to  be  continned 
three  days  for  him  to  rerorer  from  a  debauch  ;  and 
when  he  came  before  the  conrt  he  ar{rned  the  case 
with  such  power  and  eloquence  as  to  astooisb  the 
judges  of  (he  court.  They  could  not  understand  how 
a  man  with  such  brilliancy  conid  so  fall,  and  come 
up  "clothed  in  his  right  mind"  with  his  reason- 
ing powers  so  strong  with  arguments  that  carry 
conviction.  This  habit  of  intemperance  fastened 
itself  upon  him  while  in  college  and  prevented  him 
from  standing  in   the  first   ranic  witii  men  of  his 

Austin  E.  Wing,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  the 
class  oF  1S14,  married  another  of  these  daughters, 
became  a  lawyer  and  settled  In  Monroe,  Mich.  He 
must  have  been  some  connection  of  Talcott's,  as  he 
had  Austin  for  his  middle  name.  Wing  had  a  son 
who  graduated  from  the  college  In  the  class  of  1B40, 
named  Talcott  E.  Wing.  Two  of  f>eacon  Skinner's 
sons,  Hany  and  William,  never  married  and  lived 
and  died  here.  William  in  his  latter  days  lived  with 
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the  Sabin  girls  at  South  WllUunsUiwii,  In  their 
younji;  days  the  boyi  were  tomewhat  diuipkted. 
Samuel  Skjuner  gradoated  from  the  college  in  Ibe 
clasiof  iS)6,  read  lawandaeltledinLeRoy,  Genewe 
County,  N.  Y,  My  eldest  brother  wu  a  law  partner 
of  his  when  he  Kttied  in  LeRoj.  He  had  a  wo, 
John  B.  Skinner,  3d,  a  graduate  of  the  college  In  ibe 
class  of  1^43,  a  free-and-eaiy  fellow  who  used  to  go 
fishing  and  was  fond  of  a  good  time.  He  knew  all 
the  people  in  town  and  neighboring  towns,  and  it 
was  proverbial  with  the  students  that  John  knew 
evoy  one.  John  was  atandlng  on  tlie  piazza  of  the 
old  Mansion  House  with  a  number  of  the  studenti 
one  day  in  the  spring  of  the  year  when  they  saw  a 
man  driving  a  horse  hitched  to  an  old  lumber  wagon, 
the  man  walking  beside  the  wagon.  One  of  the 
boys  said,  "  I  will  bet  the  cigars  for  the  crowd  that 
John  don't  koow  that  man."  He  drove  up  to  the 
Mansion  House.  John  stepped  out  and  shook  hands 
with  the  man,  who  greeted  and  smiled  upon  him. 
He  proved  to  be  a  man  from  Readsboro,  Vl.,  where 
John  used  to  fish  and  stop  at  this  man's  house, 
and  the  man  had  come  down  Into  the  town  to  market 
bit  maple  sugar.  Jdin  married  a  Miss  Putnam, 
whose  father  was  a  lawyer  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  and 
who  was  a  congressman  from  that  district  one  term. 
Samuel  Skinner  had  a  line  wife  and  a  family  of 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.    The  eldest  daughter 
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married  Mr.  Edson  who  was  in  the  manafactaring 
business  at  ScottsvUle, »  short  distance  from  LeRoy. 
I  saw  much  of  the  Skinner  family  when  living  in 
I^Roy.  I  saw  Mrs.  Edson  but  once  and  I  tliought 
her  a  beautifni  woman.  At  that  time  she  had  a 
number  of  prettjr  little  dangliteni.  Her  husband 
dying  yoang,  she  lived  with  a  married  daughter  in 
Buffalo.  Kilty,  the  oilier  daughter,  married  James 
McCIure  of  Albany,  N.  V.,  a  bosiness  man  of  that 
dtf .  They  had  a  son  and  daughter.  The  son  died 
wlien  a  young  man,  which  was  a  grievona  blow  to 
them,  and  the  mother's  black,  corilng  hatr  whitened 
fast. 

John  B.  Skinner,  a  graduate  of  the  college  Id  the 
class  of  i8tS,  youngest  son  of  Rachel  Simonds 
Sidnner,  was  a  very  talented  man  and  fine  lawyer. 
His  first  settlement  was  in  Wyoming,  N.  V.  He 
afterwards  moved  to  Buffalo.  Dr,  Perry  speaks  at 
him  at  length  In  his  book.  Deacon  Skinner,  after 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Rachel,  married  a  Miss 
Noble,  daughter  of  David  Noble,  and  there  was  Mie  . 
son  of  this  union,  George,  who  gradnated  In  iSsy, 
and  established  himself  In  the  law  In  Michigan. 
With  him  the  mother  lived  alter  the  death  of  ber 
husband,  till  his  death,  when  she  returned  to  Wllliams- 
town  and  lived  and  died  with  Mrs.  Geishom  Balkley. 
She  was  known  and  called  by  our  people  "  Aunt 
Skinner."  The  SIdnner  hotise  burned  down  In  the 
"5 
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thirties  and  Thomai  F.  Koisejr  purchased  the  ute 
and  built  thereon  the  double  house  with  wiugt, 
icDown  DOW  as  the  Bardwell  house.  The  wings  were 
talieD  oH  by  the  Misses  Bardwell  and  ■  large  rear 
was  built  Ml  to  this  house.  Hoxsey  had  some 
"  tony"  daughlers  who  persuaded  him  to  leave  his 
Buxton  farm  and  live  in  the  village.  Hoxsey  lived 
in  the  west  tenemeDt  and  died  there.  Dr.  Alden  for 
a  time  lived  in  the  east  tenement.  It  was  into  this 
house  John  Welts,  a  student  in  college,  was  taken 
after  being  struck  by  the  Hoxsey's  with  a  club  under 
some  mistaken  identity.  At  the  time  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  veiy  serious,  but  did  not  prove  so.  for 
afterwards  Wells  was  one  of  tlie  judges  of  the 
supreme  court. 

The  next  house  on  Main  Street  was  built  by  John 
S.  Gray,  who  married  sisters  of  Mrs.  Seymour 
Whitman  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Curtis.  At  one  time  he 
was  a  partner  of  Whitman's  in  the  mercantile  bu^- 
ness.  Jooepb  H.  Gray,  who  married  Maria  Dewey, 
now  Itvlng  In  Boston,  a  retired  merchant,  was  a 
clerk  in  his  uncle's  store.  He  and  the  writer  were 
fast  txiy  friends.  Before  the  days  of  railroad  through 
the  tnnnei  Gray  used  to  come  from  Boston  here  and 
the  writer  used  to  take  him  up  to  Cambridge,  N.  Y., 
there  to  take  the  stage  on  bis  journey  to  Salem  to 
visit  his  motlier.  Once  we  upset  and  found  our- 
selves under  the  fence,  carriage  and  horse  also. 
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The  neit  hoose  wesl  was  Ell  Porter's,  »nd  his  oW 
shop  stood  jost  cast  oS  the  house.  Eli  worked  for 
his  uncle,  Daniel  Porter,  maker  and  repairer  of 
ciocks.  There  are  many  of  the  old  eight-day  clocks 
in  the  famllEes  of  the  old  Inhabitants,  mannfactured 
by  Daniel  Porter,  with  his  name  opon  thera,  which 
are  very  valuable  as  time-pieces  and  heirlooms.  He 
had  two  children,  a  son  snd  daughter.  Royal 
Porter,  the  son,  a  fine  looMog,  callared  man,  died 
In  the  sooth,  leaving;  a  widow  and  one  son,  Edwud. 
The  widow  married  a  Mr,  Caronth  of  Boston.  The 
daughter,  Amelia,  married  a  man  by  name  of  WMte, 
who  was  reported  to  be  quite  wealthy.  There  was 
one  daughter  from  this  union,  but  the  marriage  did 
not  prove  a  happy  one  and  she  obtained  a  divorce 
from  him  and  married  Rev.  Mr.  Feabody.  Siie  died 
many  years  ago  and  her  daughter  married  a  Mr. 
J<Ansoi)  of  Lowell,  and,  dying  some  years  ^o,  her 
remains  were  brought  to  Wllliamstown  and  Interred 
in  the  lower  cemetery  lot.  Eli  Porter  married  his 
uncle's  widow  and  took  charge  of  the  family.  He 
was  an  excellent  man  and  of  a  very  equable  temper, 
was  a  member  of  tlie  Congregational  Church,  but 
always  dressed  like  a  Quaker — broad-brimmed  hat, 
etc.,  always  stood  up  In  the  church  during  prayers. 
He  was  a  moderate  man,  never  in  a  hurry,  honest  and 
true,  owned  quite  a  number  of  lots  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  village,  which  he  cultivated ;  kept  a  horse 
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and  two  cows,  never  drove  bis  horse  out  of  the  walk, 
whkh  caused  the  remark  of  a  citizen  that  be  would 
not  object  to  beioi;  a  horse  If  he  knew  Ell  Porter 
would  own  him.  He  lived  manjr  years  after  bis 
wife's  death  In  this  house,  and  a  short  time  before 
his  death  nude  a  will  giving  most  of  his  property  to 
Edward  Porter,  the  son  of  Royal  and  grandson  of 
his  wife.  Dr.  Duncan  purchased  the  property  and 
built  a  fine  house  on  the  site,  using  the  old  house  as 
an  elL  The  old  shcfi  was  moved  west  and  set  op 
on  Mala  Street,  and  is  occupied  by  Ann  Sherrasn. 

The  next  bouse  west  was  built  by  Graves,  the 
tailor,  and  has  passed  through  various  owners'  bands, 
and  la  now  owned  b;  Mrs.  F.  L.  Walters.  She  scdd 
the  west  psrt  of  the  lot  to  the  Alpha  Delu  Phi 
society,  moved  and  set  up  the  house  on  the  east  part 
of  the  lot,  and  It  Is  rented  by  bet,  sbe  and  her 
daughter  living  in  Albany. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

TIIEOLDKELLOCGIIOUSE— MRS.  BENJAMIN'stRAVRR- 
MEETINCS— THR  OLD  WHITE  HEETINC-HOUSE  ON 
TKB  KILL — COMMENCtUENT  IN  THE  OLDEK  TIMES 
— THE  5ABIN  FLACE — GLEN  AVENUE. 

In  Ihe  seventies  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  sodetjr  built 
a  club-house  of  stone,  which  not  provint;  convenient 
was  taken  down  last  year  nnd  a  new  one  of  brick 
erectcil  on  the  old  site.  The  building;  next  west,  now 
called  the  Taconic  Inn,  was  evolved  from  an  old 
house  known  in  olden  times  as  the  Doctor  Samuel 
Porter  house.  Doctor  Sabin  once  owned  the  place 
and  lived  there.  He  sold  it  to  Major  Hubbell  and 
purchased  the  Samuel  Bridges  place,  the  house  on 
which  was  built  bj  Colonel  Simonds  when  he  kept 
Ihe  fiist  public  house  opened  In  Williamstown. 
Hubbell  sold  to  S.  B.  Kellogg,  who  enlarged  it  and 
kept  a  hotel  known  as  the  Kellogg  House.  He  in 
turn  sold  lo  A.  D.  Bullock,  who  raised  up  the  house 
and  built  an  extended  ell  south  and  gave  It  Ihe  name 
of  Ihe  Taconic  Inn.  Ac  the  time  of  writing,  this 
house  is  being  taken  down  by  J.  W.  Bullock,  and 
the  annex  is  to  be  moved  across  the  street  and  con- 
nected with  the  Grey  lock  House. 

Next  west  stood  a  one-story  house  with  a  nice 
garden,  owned  by  ^f  rs.  Slebbens,  who  kept  a  board- 
ing house  for  the  students  (or  many  years.  This 
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vru  tbeDelmonlco'sot  the  village,  where  table  board 
could  be  obtaioed  for  two  dollars  per  week.  Mn. 
StebbcDS  was  k  widow  with  two  children,  a  boy  and 
a  girl.  Charles,  the  son,  in  his  boyhood  was  a  clerk 
In  Henry  Brown'*  store.  The  mother  educated  him 
and  he  graduated  from  the  college  in  the  class  o( 
1S07,  and  settled  as  a  lawyer  in  Cazenoria,  New 
Vorlc,  where  he  txcame  a  man  of  influence  and  ac- 
cumulated much  wealth.  The  daughter  nurrted 
Doctor  Sylvester,  who  with  Mr.  Ware  at  one  thne 
kept  Iheoid  Mansion  House  (now  the  Greylock).  At 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Stcbbens,  Doctor  and 
Mts.  Sylvester  were  living  In  her  house  and  tooii 
charge  of  the  boarding  house.  They  bad  one  son 
named  Charles  Stebbens  Sylvester,  who  graduated 
with  the  salutatory  oration  (the  second  honor)  in  the 
class  of  1S46,  the  writer's  own  class,  Sylvester, 
Sanders  and  I  were  examined  for  admission  to  col- 
lege together  and  were  great  friends  throughout  our 
college  course,  Sylvester  was  younger  than  most  of 
the  class  and  a  great  pet  with  al!.  His  father  died 
while  he  was  in  college  and  after  his  graduation  the 
homestead  was  sold  to  James  Bridges  and  by  him 
was  remodeled  into  a  two-story  house  with  an  ell. 
Bridges  moved  to  Fittsfield,  and  Thomas  McMabon 
purchased  the  place  and  also  the  stage  route  to 
Adams,  which  he  has  continued  to  run  since. 
Sylvester   studied    for   the    ministry    at     Auburn 
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Theological  Seminary  and  was  at  one  lime  Milled  at 
Spencertown,  New  York,  and  afterwards  at  Feeding 
mils,  Mass.,  at  which  place  he  no\«  lives. 

Crossing  Soalh  Street  we  now  come  to  the  Delu 
Psi house,  where oncestood  the gambrel-Toofed house 
o(  Mrs,  Benjamin.  This  oid  house  had  a  history. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  houses  erected  in  WlUiamatown 
and  according  to  Doctor  Perry,  was  built  by  Nehe- 
miah  Smedley.  In  my  boyhood  days  It  was  owned 
and  occupied  by  that  good  woman,  Mrs.  Benjamin. 
During  her  lifetime  a  prayer-meeting  conducted  by 
somk  if  the  students  was  held  in  her  house  every 
Saturday  evening.  In  the  sixties  when  repairing 
the  oid  meeting-house  on  the  hill,  we  worshipped  in 
the  chapel  on  Parlt  Street,  The  Re*.  Everard 
Kempshall,  of  EKmbeth,  N.  J.,  who  was  settled 
over  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray's  church  was  stopping 
at  the  Mansion  IIoum  for  two  weelts.  Mr.  Ballard 
who  was  then  our  minister  was  al»ent  and  Mrs. 
Ballard  got  Mr,  Kempshall  to  preach  to  tlie  congre- 
gation in  the  afternoon  and  he  gave  us  a  fine  sermon. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said :  "  In  the  first 
part  of  my  college  course  I  was  an  ungodly  young 
man.  One  Saturday  evening  when  passing  Mn. 
Benjamin's  house,  the  singing  from  the  prayer- 
meeting  floated  out  to  me  on  the  street  and  affected 
me  much.  Passing  on  through  the  college  grounds 
to  my  room  In  East  College  some  one  touched  me  oa 
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the  (hmlder  anil  taid ;  '  Come  with  as,  Kempalull, 
and  we  will  do  you  good.'  Tlut  was  the  voice  of 
God  to  me  through  Professor  Albert  Hopldos,  whidi 
changed  rojr  whole  plaa  of  life." 

Tlie  old  white  meeting-liouse  oppodte,  ia  the 
Kiddie  of  the  street  at  the  brow  of  the  hill,  was  huilt 
in  1796  and  burned  down  In  1S66.  Up  to  ttie  time 
of  theBre  the  commencement  eierdses  of  tliecoli^e 
were  all  held  ia  this  church.  Ia  tliose  days  the  com- 
meocemcDt  of  the  collie  came  in  August  Instead 
of  June  as  at  present.  On  the  morning  of  com- 
mencement day  the  alumni  used  to  form  in  processlan 
«t  the  old  chapel  (now  Griffin  Hall)  with  the  band  in 
the  lead,  llie  under-graduates  next,  with  tlie  alnmnl 
ftdlowing,  with  the  trustees  and  officers  o(  tlie  col- 
lege bringing  np  the  rear.  The  procession  mr.ted 
up  the  south  walk  through  [he  West  College  to  the 
old  meeting-house  on  the  hill.  The  streets  were 
lined  with  carriages,  the  horses  piandug  at  the  sound 
of  the  music,  and  the  hill  In  front  of  the  church  was 
paclied  with  human  beings  watching  and  waiting  for 
(he  procession,  as  none  but  ladies  were  allowed  in 
the  church  till  the  alumni  arrived  and  took  their 
seats.  Wlien  the  church  was  reached,  while  the  band 
continued  to  play  in  the  vestibule,  the  processkm 
separated,  and  the  trustees  and  alumni  marched  up 
two  by  two  from  the  rear  through  the  passage-way 
formed  I9  the  tinder-giaduates.     When  the  last  of 
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the  line  of  trustees  and  alumni  had  entered  tha 
cliurcli  the  fnn  began.  The  crowd  would  force  in 
the  ranks  of  the  students  and  nish  for  the  open 
doors,  where  stood  Thomas  Cox  and  Robert  Noble, 
with  their  wands  of  office  in  their  hands  with  which 
they  would  attempt,  but  In  vain,  to  beat  back  the 
crowd.  Those  of  the  crowd  who  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing admission  to  the  church  would  slop  there  but  a 
short  time,  for  the  attraction  to  them  was  located 
outside  to  the  west  o(  the  church,  where  were  to  be 
found  the  eating  booths,  the  music,  and  the  shows 
ot  all  kinds  which  for  the  conotrjr  people  were  the 
real  comroencement 

The  long  one-story  Centre  schooi-hotise  stood 
south  of  the  old  meeting-honse  on  a  narrow  lot 
between  Mrs.  Benjamin's  and  Dr.  Sabin's  places. 
When  the  town  afterwards  purchased  the  Hosford 
brick  store  and  fitted  It  np  for  a  school-house,  the 
old  house  and  lot  were  sold  to  Sevllltan  Boardman, 
and  Dr.  Sainn  gave  him  a  lot  on  Glen  Avenue  and 
the  old  schoot-hoDse  was  moved  and  set  up  there. 
Mrs.  Boaidman  afterwards  perished  one  winter  night 
in  a  severe  snow  storm  in  passing  from  Main  Street 
to  her  house.  The  second  meeting-honse  built  on 
the  site  was  moved  west  In  the  street  to  the  north  of 
the  house  In  which  Dr.  Olds  now  lives  to  make  room 
for  the  building  of  the  larger  church  and  was  used 
as  a  town-hall  and  sometimes  for  school  purposes. 
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The  peddlen  on  comineiKcment  dajr  In  cue  of  ft 
*addeit  shower  would  resort  to  it  for  ibeltcr.  It 
bnined  down  nuDy  yean  ago. 

Near  where  Dr.  Old's  house  stands  there  used  to 
he  a  Illtle  one-story  bouse,  boilt  I  think  by  a  mao 
named  Clark,  a  ihoemakcr.  After  his  death  It  was 
purchased  by  Dr.  Sabin,  who  sold  It  to  HItty 
Wbdden,  who  made  a  two-story  bouse  of  h.  After 
her  death  It  passed  Into  other  hands  and  was  finally 
purchased  by  Henry  Sabin,  who  moved  the  old  house 
and  it  is  now  doing  duty  as  a  dwelling  on  Bddea 
Avenue.  Tbe  next  house  down  Glen  Avemie  was 
built  by  Harriet  Mills,  who  conceived  an  ardent 
affection  for  one  of  Professor  Cox's  student  boarders. 
Unfortunately  for  her,  he  dll  not  tedprocate,  and 
«be  became  insane  and  for  many  years  after  his 
graduation  she  used  to  stand  In  the  door-yard  In 
front  of  her  house  watching  and  waiting  tor  him  to 
come  for  her.  She  was  finally  taken  to  an  insane 
aaylnm,  Henry  Sabin  purchased  tbe  place  and 
adding  it  to  his  otiwr  property  located  a  bam  there. 

Thomas  Cox,  "  Professor  of  Dust  and  Ashes"  in 
the  ctdlege,  built  the  house  where  Rev.  Mr.  Slade 
now  lives,  and  lived  and  died  there.  The  house  is 
tww  owned  by  the  Misses  Snyder,  who  erected  a 
building  for  their  school  in  the  yard  a  few  years  ago. 
Cox  sold  a  part  of  his  land  to  Webster  Noyes,  who 
erected  a  building  thereon  for  a  shoe  shop.     The 
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west  part  o(  his  lot  Cox  sold  to  his  son  Albert,  who 
built  ■  house  there  which  was  bumed  down  some 
fears  ago,  Bni]  L.  E,  Noyeshas  built  a  fine  hooseon 
the  site.  These  u-ere  all  the  old  houses  on  Glen 
Avenue,  but  now  there  Is  quite  a  hamlet  there. 

On  Fifth  Avenue  just  below  the  dam  stood  Stephen 
Hosford's  starch  factoiT.  In  mj  younger  days  I 
drove  the  oxen  to  take  many  loads  of  potatoes  to- 
this  factory.  TIm  price  was  then  twelve  cents  per 
bushel.  Chester  Bailey  and  David  Walley  after- 
wards Gtled  this  building  with  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  twine,  and  the  dwellings  In  tliat 
iocalily  were  built  at  that  time.  The  business  not 
pTorlng  a  success,  the  mill  was  changed  into  a  saw 
mill,  and  standing  for  some  years  In  a  dilapldaled 
condition,  it  6na1ly  took  fire  and  bumed  down. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

TRB  OLD  PLACES  OH  SOUTH  STKBBT— TBC  HOSFOBD 
UOUSB— DKINKIHO  FLIP  AND  TSLUNO  VARNI — 
THB  CUUUINaS  AND  PBTBtS  PLACI3 — THB  XBV-- 
BklHD  WILLS  GKIDLBV—"  POTATO  ICILL"— 
MARTIN  1.  TOWNSBNO'S  LONG  WALK  AND  WHAT 
CAMB  OF  IT — MBS.   WILUAU   U.    SBWABD— STOKB 


The  first  dtnlllng:  after  leaving  MbId  Street,  on 
the  cut  side  of  South  Street,  was  the  hauie  In  which 
Stephen  Hosford  lived  and  died,  also  hti  wldon 
after  him,  who  was  a  sister  of  Russeli  Brown  of 
Cheshire.  Tiicf  brought  up  quite  a  iar^  family  of 
interesting  children.  The  eldest  son,  Henry,  gradu- 
ated from  the  college  with  the  highest  honors  In  the 
class  of  1843.  James,  the  youngest  son,  read  hiw  in 
the  oflice  of  Gov.  Seward  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and 
settled  In  Gencseo,  III.  The  youngest  daughter,  a 
very  line  loolcing  girl  and  a  great  belle  in  her 
younger  days,  married  Dr.  A.  M.  Smith.  The 
eldest  daughter  married  C.  R.  Tafi,  for  many  years 
pcstmaster  of  the  village,  and  they  occupied  the  old 
house  after  the  death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hosford, 
This  house  Is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Lemud 
Steward  who  owned  much  o(  the  real  estate  In  the 
western  part  of  the  town  and  lived  and  died  tbcrs. 
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Dr.  Samuel  Porter  was  his  executor.  Wben  Ho^ 
ford  came  into  posKsiion  of  the  place  he  opened  a 
public  house  there,  to  which  the  [armen  from  tht 
hills  and  the  townspeople  in  the  Tillage  used  to 
resort  even!ng;s  to  pass  the  news  of  the  day,  swop 
stories,  hrag  on  what  they  tiad  done  and  what  thef 
mnld  do,  and  dttnk  (l<p.  When  the  flip  began  to 
take  cRect,  it  was  marvelous  to  learn  tlie  number  of 
acres  o(  oals  they  could  cradle  in  a  day. 

A  few  feet  north  of  his  dwelling  Hosford  built  a 
brick  building  the  lower  part  of  which  he  used  for 
his  store  and  the  upper  pari  rented  for  a  halt.  After 
Hosford  gave  up  bis  store  tbe  Centre  school  district 
purchased  the  building  and  used  It  tor  a  school-room 
until  the  Union  school-house  was  built  on  Spring 
Street.  The  old  Nte  was  sold  to  James  Bridges  and 
on  It  he  erected  the  stables  now  ovmed  by  Tom 
McMahon.  After  the  death  of  C.  R.  Taft  the 
dwelling  house  and  lot  passed  into  the  hands  erf 
A.  D.  Bullock  who  took  down  the  house,  and  thus 
disappeared  one  of  the  old  landmarks  of  the  town. 
The  next  two  houses  south  now  occu[ded  by  Mra. 
Hart  and  Mrs.  Kellofai  have  alreadj'  been  referred 
to  In  former  chapters.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
street  stands  a  house  built  by  Charles  Benjamin,  at 
one  time  in  the  mercantile  business  here  with  his 
cousin  Seymour  Whitman.  He  married  Caroline, 
daughter  of  J.  Robbins  Bulkley,  a  very  beautiful 
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and  inleresdng  girl.  He  mored  from  bere  to  Piti>- 
field  where  he  wu  In  trade  rniny  ye«n  In  putaer~ 
ship  with  his  brother-in-law  Charles  Balklqr.  He 
retnriMd  here  In  the  sixties  and  purchaud  the  [am 
owned  by  the  Conkling  estate,  where  he  lived  tba 
nmainder  <d  his  days.  At  the  time  he  moved  to 
PittsGeld  bis  boose  was  purcbased  by  D.  N.  Dewey 
and  others  as  a  parsonage  for  the  miatBter  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  it  was  occnpled  by  the 
Rev.  N.  Savage,  and  afterwards  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Peters,  until  Dr.  Peters  purchased  part  of  boose  lot 
No.  I,  lying  between  the  Charles  Benjamin  lot  and 
the  Gridley  place  now  owned  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Leake.  This  Ciiarles  Benjamin  house  was  pur- 
chased  in  the  lifties  by  Dr.  William  Cuntmlng,  wba 
came  here  from  Georgia  and  occupied  the  place  until 
]S6o.  Leaviog  In  the  fall  of  that  year  to  spend  the 
winter  in  his  native  state  he  was  caught  there  by 
the  outbrealc  of  the  Civil  War  and  was  pressed  Into 
the  service  of  the  Confederate  army.  In  1865,  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  Dr.  Gumming  retamed  and  sold 
the  place  to  the  late  Joseph  White,  and  settled  in 
Toronto,  Canada.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Georgia 
and  died  there  quite  recently.  The  house  is  now 
owned  by  Melville  Egleston,  a  iawj-er  of  New  Voric 
city,  who  has  enth-ely  remodeled  it.  Dr.  Peters 
built  a  house  on  the  lot  which  he  purchased  of  Mrs. 
Benjamin.     This  house  was  afterwards  purchased 
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mnd  for  a  number  of  Tears  occupied  bjr  mf  rister 
Mrs.  Geer  al  her  Bummer  residence.  She  lold  It 
to  the  ReT,  A.  B.  Jennings  now  of  Slag  Slug, 
N.  Y.,  whointnrnsoldlttoJohnB.  Galeaweatthf 
retired  lawyer  from  Troy.  Mr.  Gale  mored  tlie  old 
house  tAck,  and  built  a  handsome  addition  in  front. 
In  iSi6  the  Rev.  Wells  Grldley  was  settled  over 
the  Consregational  Church  of  this  vlllatre.  Mrs. 
Benjamin,  who  looked  after  ministers  in  their 
anxieties  for  a  settled  home,  sold  him  a  bnilding;  lot 
off  from  the  back  part  of  her  house  lot  No.  i,  upon 
which  he  erected  a  very  line  hoas«  for  those  days. 
lie  was  a  good  pastor  and  a  very  sodal  man  and  lie 
built  up  the  chnrch.  Even  Solomon  the  old  hooter 
witom  I  spolie  of  In  a  foimer  chapter,  thoagh  be 
did  not  attend  church,  said  be  liked  Mr.  Gridler 
"  as  he  had  ears  like  hb  old  bouDd."  In  1833  an 
evangelist  by  the  name  of  Foote  came  here  and  held 
a  series  of  revival  meeUngs.  Many  were  converted, 
and  a  large  number  were  added  to  the  church 
through  his  preachlug.  Some  of  the  old  deacons, 
however,  objected  to  his  manner  of  conducting 
meetings  and  made  trouble  In  the  church.  Dr. 
Griffin,  at  that  time  president  of  the  college,  also 
took  exception  to  Fooie's  methods,  which  added  to 
the  discord  In  the  church,  and  the  outcome  of  it  all 
was  that  Mr.  Gridley  resigned  and  went  west  and 
settled  In  the  state  of  Illtoois.     But  Gridley's  name 
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was  for  many  years  a  housebotd  word  with  the  oM 
tadies  ot  tbe  church  and  be  wu  indeed  "  Thoogh 
lost  to  sight  to  memory  dear." 

The  Giidlcy  house  and  lot  was  purchased  by 
Emory  Chamberlia,  who  moved  down  [rom  his  [arm 
on  Northwest  Hill  and  occupied  the  place  for  many 
years.  He  sold  to  Mr.  Swan,  who  opened  a  boys' 
boarding  school  there.  Swan  sold  to  S.  Morley 
who  came  here  to  educate  his  soas.  After  they 
graduated  he  sold  the  place  to  Predericli  Leake. 
Mr.  Leake  under-drained  the  land,  moved  the  old 
Gridlcy  house  back  and  built  on  a  handsome  front, 
leaving  the  inside  of  the  old  house  practically  intact. 
The  soil  was  clayey  and  after  being  thorODEhly 
drained  Leake  was  ander  the  impression  he  could 
raise  good  crops  and  so  he  planted  some  early 
potatoes.  The  potatoes,  however,  turned  out  to  be 
of  the  kind  the  Hutchinson  family  used  to  sing 
about :  "  Potatoes  they  grow  saiall  over  there,  and 
tlKy  eat  them  tops  and  all  over  there."  Mrs.  Leake, 
who  la  very  original,  fond  of  a  joke,  and  readily  sees 
the  ridiculous  side  of  persons  and  things,  natned 
their  place  "  Potato  Hill,"  and  It  is  said  that  some 
of  her  calling-cards  were  engraved  with  that  name. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  stXMd  old  Noah's 
house,  and  It  was  a  veritable  ark.  When  Noah  and 
his  family  left,  the  old  ark  soon  disappeared,  and  on 
or  near  the  spot  where  the  ark  rested  •  fine  new 
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hoase  has  been  erected  fay  Col.  Archibald  Hopkins 
of  Waahington,  D.  C. 

The  next  house  beyond  Mr.  Leake's,  b  the  oU 
days,  was  a  one-slorj  house  of  modest  pretenitons 
which  In  my  bt^hood  vas  owned  and  occupied  by 
Orrin  Kellogg.  In  Ms  college  days  Martin  I. 
Townsend  of  Troy,  used  to  come  from  his  hill-side 
home  south  of  Green  River  across  Stone  Hill  down 
South  Street  to  the  college,  and  twice  a  day  he 
passed  this  house  where  lived  the  young  lady  he 
afterwards  made  his  wife,  and  T  presume  he  canght 
a  glimpse  of  her  as  he  passed  and  re-passed  and 
■ometimes  perhaps  they  bad  a  little  chat  over  the 
gate.  This  house  afterwards  became  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Gcrsliom  Dulkley  where  she  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Brewster,  lived  and  died.  After  pas^ng 
through  the  hands  of  several  owners  It  iras  finally 
purchased  by  Mrs.  Ward  who  has  remodeled  the 
house  and  made  a  line  residence  of  It. 

The  next  house,  now  occupied  tiy  Mrs.  Smedlej 
and  her  son  William,  was  built  by  Gnrdon  Bulkier 
who  owned  the  Stone  Hill  fam  DOW  In  tlie  possessiOD 
of  H.  T.  Procter.  Bulkley  left  his  farm  after  he 
married  his  second  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
Dr.  Porter,  and  occU[ded  this  house  tite  remainder 
of  his  life.  His  sod  Henry  occu[ded  the  farm  many 
years  and  bad  a  boys'  private  school  there.  Mrs. 
Bulkley  was  afflicted  with  some  ailment  which  used 
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to  poule  HI  children  very  mnch.  When  the  old 
Udiet  of  the  vUtage  used  to  visit  onr  nwtber,  lome 
ooe  of  them  woold  generally  rcpott  that  Hra.  So 
and  So  WW  ^ck,  uid  the  question  being  asked 
"What  is  the  matter  with  her?"  the  answer  wouhl 
slwajrs  be  "  Oh  I  the  tame  that  ails  Mrs.  Gurdon 
Bullilejr,"  and  what  fiat  was  we  children  could  never 
find  out.  They  had  one  son  who  graduated  from 
tlie  collie  in  the  class  of  1843,  t>ecame  a  lawyer  In 
New  York  city,  went  to  CalKorala,  and  died  there 
a  few  year*  later. 

Neit  to  the  ark,  on  the  east  side  of  the  street, 
•tood  the  old  Cephas  Bacdwell  house  where  he  lived 
and  died  and  bis  sod  Cephas  after  him.  In  the  way- 
back  years  of  the  past,  Saturday  evening  prayer- 
meetings  were  held  In  this  house,  but  in  later  yean 
the  house  was  remodeled  and  "evil  spirits  were 
letailed  there." 

South  of  this  hotue  stands  an  old  one-story  dwelt- 
iog  on  the  Meacham  farm  which  has  been  occupied 
by  various  families  but  Is  now  the  home  of  "  The 
Hermit  of  Flora's  Glen."  A  few  rods  further  south 
can  be  seen  all  that  is  left  of  an  old  cellar  bole  where 
Stood  in  the  olden  times  a  bouse  occupied  by  a 
family  by  the  name  of  Foot,  and  "  tliereby  hangs  a 
tak."  The  mother  was  a  fine  looking,  energetic 
woman,  but  the  father  was  a  ne'er-do-well.  They 
had  one  daughter,  a  very  pretty  gltl,  In  whom  the 
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mother's  ambitions  were  centered.  One  jrear  the 
mother  and  daughter  vi^ted  wme  (rlendi  in  the 
central  part  of  New  York  state.  There  the  daughter 
met  a  young  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Miller  who  fell 
In  love  with  her  and  they  became  eng^;ed,  A  few 
months  after  thetr  return  to  Willlamstown.  Miller 
came  on  to  visit  his  lianc^e.  On  reaching  the 
village  he  enquired  for  "  Esquire  Foot,"  bat  no  one 
knew  any  sDch  penon,  He  finally  succeeded,  liow- 
ever,  In  finding  the  little  old  bonae,  and,  nothing; 
daunted,  took  the  yonng  girl  away  with  htm  as  bis 
bride.  William  H.  Seward,  one  of  New  York's 
most  honored  sons,  read  law  in  Miller's  office,  and 
Iieconilng  interested  In  his  daughter  finally  married 
her.  In  afteryearswhen  Seward  was gOTemorof  the 
state  of  New  York,  Mis.  Seward  and  the  goremor 
came  ont  here  from  Altwny  and  visited  the  old  West 
Cemetery  In  search  of  her  grandmother's  grave.  The 
spot  was  pointed  oat  to  them  by  old  Mr.  Waldcn 
who  had  the  care  of  the  cemetery  all  his  life,  and 
Mrs.  Seward  had  a  suitable  headstone  erected  over 
the  grave,  and  there  it  still  stands  a  monument  to 
tliis  noble  woman  whom  the  honors  of  her  husband 
did  not  cause  to  forget  that  her  mother  came  from 
a  hamble  al>ode  In  the  little  vill^e  of  WUIlamstown. 
We  will  now  pass  over  Stone  Hill,  which  In  olden 
times  was  the  only  route  from  the  state  of  Vermont 
to  the  south  part  of  the  county.  The  brkk  bouse 
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located  OD  the  very  brow  of  tbe  hill,  tot  many  jt»n 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  Bnlkley  Undlf,  was 
OHM  owned  and  occupied  b;  David  JohiunD.  Hw 
brick  houie  Muth  of  tUa  wai  bnilt  by  Joshua  Morey 
who  occupied  it  undl  hji  death.  There  wat  fonoerly 
a  road,  since  dlscoatinaed,  rannlDg  sttaifrht  from 
the  Stone  Hill  road  and  coroiog  out  on  the  nuda 
road  near  the  place  of  tbe  late  Cooley  Phelps.  Old 
Mr.  Woodcock  lived  in  a  home  litnated  on  thi> 
road  at  a  place  called  Woodcock  Comeri. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  FBW  PACKS  naU  THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  STAI 
WRATKER  FAMILV— »4K».  HOMER  BARTLBTT  A 

PLACE— Moody's    briijcb— the  uhb  houu— 

THE  FAMOUS   SAND   SPRINGS. 

At  the  corner  of  North  tad  Main  Streets  stood 
the  Starkweather  store  spoken  of  Id  a  former  chapter. 
The  first  dwelling  north  was  the  William  Stark- 
wealher  house,  a  large  tno-stoiy  building  facing 
the  street.  From  this  house  went  forth  a  veiy 
Interesting  tamiljr  o(  children.  Most  of  the  girls 
were  veiy  bright  and  beantifol.  The  eldest  married 
Homer  Bartletl,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  the 
class  of  iSiB.  After  being  admitted  to  the  bar  he 
opened  a  law  ofKce  here  and  afterwards  practised 
law  In  Ware,  Mass.  From  there  he  moved  to 
l«we1l  to  lake  the  position  of  counsel  and  treasurer 
of  the  Massachusetts  Cotton  Manufacturing  Cor- 
poration. He  lived  in  Lowell  many  years  but  after- 
wards moved  to  Boston.  He  had  one  daughter, 
Mrs.  Richardson,  who  died  some  years  ago.  After 
the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  married  a  very  lovely 
woman  who  used  to  accompany  him  to  commence- 
ment when  he  came  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dartlett  gave  the 
college  two  scholarships  of  (1,500  each. 
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Another  of  Die  SUrkwcatber  girl*  married  R«v. 
Pancos  Cooke  of  the  cbus  of  i8>3,  and  anotber 
nairied  Johnathan  E.  Woodbridge  of  the  nme 
class.  Jane,  Ihe  pride  and  bcantjr  of  the  famlljr, 
mankd  a  man  bf  the  Dame  of  Pratt,  who  waa  « 
imdent  In  coU^e  but  did  not  gndoatc — a  apecit- 
btirc,  TiSHNUTj  man,  who  was  aoraetimea  rich  and 

town  after  her  nutriage.     She  died  some  years  mga, 
leaTJoe  two  or  three  children. 

Another  aisier,  Ann,  remained  single,  and  after 
ber  mother's  death  left  Williamstown  and  never 
came  back.  The  eldest  sod,  WiUiam  Starkweather, 
Jr.,  graduated  in  the  class  of  1809,  read  law  and 
opened  an  office  in  Williamstown,  and  bad  a  larga 
practice.  Jodge  D.  N.  DcHef,  oocc  told  the  writer 
that  Starkweather  nsed  to  leave  (or  Leoox  a  few 
days  before  the  sitting  of  the  court  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  writs  to  enter.  Those  were  tlie  days  of 
little  noner  and  mncb  litigation.  Henry  Staili- 
weather,  iinotber  son,  graduated  in  the  class  of  iB3j. 
He  settled  in  the  mercantile  business  in  New  York 
tity  where  tic  married  and  had  one  daughter,  wlio 
became  the  wife  of  John  T.  Hoffman,  afterwards 
mayor  of  New  York  dty,  and  governor  of  Ihe  state. 
Through  the  mayor's  lodaence  Starkweather  obtained 
fat  positions  onder  the  dty  governmenl  and  became 
'  wealthy,  and  after  bis  father  and  mother's  death  he 
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bongbt  the  old  homeatcBd.  Angtistns  Starkweatber 
irent  into  business  in  Fownal,  Vt.,  made  some 
moncf,  and  atler  living  a  baciielor  man;  yean 
married  a  Miss  Davisof  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  a  very 
charming  woman.  He  tmitight  liis  t>ride  Imtc  to 
live,  and  tearing  down  tlie  old  bouse  be  erected  tbe 
bntlding  lately  purchased  by  the  Kappa  Alpha 
society  for  an  annex.  In  this  new  house  Mrs. 
Staritweather  entertained  much  and  with  dignity  and 
grace,  Mr.  Starliweather  was  a  Justice  of  the  peace, 
and  the  writer  tiled  many  cases  before  him  Id  his 
earljr  practice,  before  the  police  court  was  estab- 
lished. Heniy  Starlcweather  sold  the  old  home- 
stead to  the  liev.  Addison  Ballard  when  he  was 
minister  here,  and  Augustus  lived  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  the  old  Benjamin  house.  He  died  in 
iS68,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  sons,  Richard,  a 
successful  merchant  of  Troy,  and  Homer  who  lives 
In  Brooklyn. 

The  next  house  north  was  the  old  Mosher  place 
where  Mosher  the  butcher  lived.  He  luid  two 
children,  Oscar  and  Versey.  After  his  father's 
death,  Oscar  canied  on  the  meat  market,  and  looked 
after  his  mother  and  sister.  The  sister  was  luinn- 
lessly  insane.  I  remember  the  mother  much  bent 
with  age  pacing  up  and  down  the  street,  followed  by 
her  wild-eyed  daughter  with  some  little  bk>ssoms  in 
bet  liand  which  she  had  plucked  by  the  way.  The 
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htaue  wM  afterwMds  Untfit  and  icnodded  bf 
H.  B.  Cnrti*  and  it  oow  owned  and  occnpitd  bf 
Flank  K.  McLai^ln.  AHrt.  BnlUer.  tbemoOer 
of  Henrf  Bolkkj,  came  here  aod  bnilt  a  borne  on 
ibe  opporite  tide  o(  the  street  near  iriienCbaile« 
G.  Sanford'i  hoiue  now  Manda.  Tbe  borne  after- 
ward* bnriied  down  and  abe  departed  wiA  ber 
daaghten.  Tbe  house  actoaa  tbe  itrect  vat  attend 
over  bf  Charles  G.  Saoford  from  an  old  carpenter 
tbop  bunt  bjr  H.  B.  Cnrtls.  "  BiU  "  Pratt  Ibe 
OTStor  lived  and  died  in  a  little  old  bouse,  now  taken 
down,  oortb  of  the  Moaher  hoote.  Near  this  spot 
a  road  ran  over  tbe  hill  wbere  E,  H.  Jerome's  booae 
now  ttands,  and  a  abort  diitance  north  of  tlitt  bouae 
Mood  a  dwclUDK  owned  and  occafMcd  nanj  jean 
ago  by  Solomon  Wolcott.  whose  daughter  married 
Daniel  Noble,  lawyer  and  treasurer  of  the  coU^c 
at  tbe  time  of  his  death  in  1B30.  ilis  grandson  and 
Wolcott's  great-gtaadsoo,  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Stod- 
dard, of  the  New  Voik  Oiurver,  has  built  a  beaod- 
fnl  rammer  home  on  the  old  Wolcott  place  •  abort 
di^t'Ti-  west  of  the  site  of  the  old  house.  Co). 
Samacl  Tyler  purchased  this  place  of  Wolcott,  and 
lived  and  died  there,  leaving  the  house  to  bb  son 
Isbam.  After  Isham'i  death  the  place  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Biiby  who  moved  here  from  his  farm  on  North- 
west HilL  Tbe  present  Cbarityville  road  ruonlng 
north  from  (he  Northwest  Hill  road  to  meet  the  road 
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over  Tykr  Hill  wu  opened  In  1B34,  and  the  old 
road  wu  closed.  Btiby  demollsbed  the  M  Wokott 
hooM  and  built  the  dwelling  Marshall  Prindle  now 
owns  and  occupies.  The  honse  on  this  street  nearly 
opposite  the  Blxby  hoose,  wu  built  and  occnpiedbjr 
John  Knowlton.  A  small  one-storjr  house  stood  on 
the  opposite  aide  of  the  street  occupied  by  Mn. 
McCumber  French.  At  her  death  the  bouse  was 
taken  down.  ThomasCox,  "Protessorot  Dnstand 
Ashes,"  once  lived  In  the  Root  place  wMch  is  now 
occufried  by  Samuel  Starkweather.  Just  north  ttmds 
a  hoose  built  by  Asa  Talmage  wheu  the  road  was 
Rrst  c^ned.  Further  north  on  the  east  side  of  the 
street  stands  the  Whitman  farm  bouse  now  owned 
by  William  Leet  This  street  Is  now  lined  by  a 
number  of  booses  on  either  side.  South  of  the 
Hoosac  River  on  this  street  standi  the  Asa  Northam 
house  which  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  many 
different  owners,  and  Is  now  occupied  by  Barney 
Andrews.  Just  north  of  the  river  00  (he  east  side 
of  the  street  where  the  railroad  tracks  are  now  laid, 
stood  a  house  owned  by  Moses  Seeley,  which  was 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  late  Willaid  Moody,  and 
the  bridge  built  over  the  river  at  this  point  is  called 
Moody's  Bridge  to  this  day.  This  bouse  was  moved 
by  Justin  Ford,  north  to  the  comer  where  his  widow 
now  lives.  The  house  on  the  west  wde  of  the 
street  where  Sheriff  Frindle  IWcs  was  built  by 
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Col.  Slmonds,  BDd  wu  tiltennrds  occupied  tqr  An 
Northain,  Jr.  Alfred  Jordan  owned  this  fann  Mid 
■old  It  to  Leonard  Cole,  who  lived  there  mftny  yon. 
Afta  his  death  It  oune  ioto  the  bamb  of  bis  wm 
John,  who  sold  it  uid  weot  west.  The  late  Edwin 
Brlc^ei  married  Leonard's  eldest  daughter  and  Ihdr 
two  sons  and  daughter  live  there.  The  jroutyjer  wa, 
Charles,  owns  the  fann  of  his  Kreat-graiuUatlicr 
Jonathan  Bridges,  which  has  never  bera  out  of  the 
family.  A  few  jean  ag;o  he  *old  a  part  of  the  farm 
to  Ibe  Fltcbbnrg  Railrou]  Company,  to  enable  them 
to  enlarge  their  railroad  yards.  The  boose  opposite 
the  Cole  house  was  bnilt  by  Henry  Seeley.  North 
of  this  stands  a  one-story  hoose  known  as  the  Tnalne 
bonse,  from  the  old  man  by  that  uune  wbo  Uivd 
there,  and  which  most  be  dder  than  any  other  honse 
In  that  vicinity.  Across  the  street  on  the  comer 
stood  the  Ephraim  Seeley  house,  owned  by  a  nuw 
wbo  held  much  land  in  the  township  and  was  called 
a  land  grabber.  In  my  young  days  this  house  and 
fann  was  owned  by  old  Mr.  Thomas,  and  after  his 
death  by  his  son  Dvrlgbt  wbo  bad  a  vegetable  garden 
here  for  many  yeara.  This  house  burned  down  a 
long  lime  ago,  and  Justin  Ford  purchased  the  farm 
and  moved  the  Moody  house  on  to  the  site.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  stands  the  old  stone  school- 
bouse  now  used  as  a  blacksmith  shop.  North  of 
this  P.  R.  Cole  built  a  house  and  store,  and  after 
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getting;  rich  from  his  trade  iltered  the  store  butldin; 
into  a  dwelling  house.  John  FIsk,  brother  of  Jim 
Fisic,  the  peddler,  built  hii  bouse  north  and  had  his 
blacltsmith  shop  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
Edward  Fling,  from  Llmericli,  ran  the  blacltsmith 
shop  after  Fisk  and  built  the  house  on  that  ride  of 
the  street.  North  o(  this.  Willard  Moody  built  his 
bouse  and  still  occupies  It.  being  the  only  old  resi- 
dent of  that  ^de  of  the  river,  except  P.  R.  Cole. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  stands  the  Silas 
Stone  house  where  he  lived  for  many  years  and  in 
which  he  died,  lie  was  the  son  of  Artemas  Stone 
who  liept  the  old  stone  tavern  north  of  this  bouse 
which  was  a  famous  old  hostelry  in  those  days  where 
man  and  beast  were  well  entertained  and  cared  for. 
To  the  north  across  Broad  Brook  stands  the  Chester 
^tone  iiousc  owned  by  ■  brother  of  Silas,  who  after 
living  there  nuny  years  sold  it  and  went  to  Benning- 
ton, Vt.  After  living  there  a  few  yetaa  he  returned 
and  purchased  the  John  Fisk  place  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  The  next  house  was  a 
long  one-story  dwelling  of  the  old  style  built  on  the 
hill  west  of  the  street  and  but  a  few  rods  east  of 
where  the  railroad  track  now  runs.  This  was  owned 
and  occupied  by  Oliver  Barrett,  and  after  his  death 
by  his  only  son  Proctor  who  married  Hannah  CuitJs, 
a  cousin  of  II.  B.  Curtis,  who  came  here  from 
Laoesboro  and  taught  the  Buxton  school.  She  was 
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a  giti  of  much  beauty.  After  their  marriage  Barrett 
■old  this  place  to  LjnuiQ  Bennett  Bod  booght  a  farm 
in  Benuingtoa,  Vt.  The  old  bouse  has  disappeared. 
The  neit  bouse  ii  the  Line  Hooie,  which  Id  my  early 
recotlectiaiis  was  kept  as  a  tavern  by  Esquire  Waie. 
He  was  a  VennoDt  jiutice,  and,  in  tiie  north  room 
which  iioithe  Vermont  side  used  to  join  In  mairiage 
couples  cotnli^  from  Massachusetts.  He  did  quite 
a  flourishing;  bosiiieai  in  this  line,  u  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts  in  those  early  days  required  the  mar- 
riage Intentions  to  be  published  for  two  weeks  before 
the  marriage,  which  rather  hampered  those  who 
wished  to  be  married  there  and  then. 

Nearly  Is  tbc  famous  Sand  Spring  which  for  time 
immemwial  has  bubbled  bright  and  ^arkllng  oat 
of  the  sandy  soil.  At  the  time  of  my  boyhood  visits 
to  this  now  famous  spot  there  was  only  a  small  bole 
io  the  ground  where  the  water  came  np  and  lan 
down  in  a  couple  of  tubes  in  which  we  used  to  dip. 
At  that  time  old  Mr.  Sweet  owned  the  spring. 
Afterwards  Col.  William  Waterman  bought  the  place 
and  lived  there.  After  his  death  the  property  passed 
to  his  son  Heniy  who  lived  there  for  a  time.  Finally, 
after  passing  through  various  hands,  the  property 
was  purchased  by  Doctor  Bailey  of  Pittslield  who 
had  the  spring  cnrbed-np  with  stone  and  built  a 
laige  sanitarium  there.  The  baths  afterwards  came 
Into  tlie  hands  of  Mr.  Swift,  the  popular  landlord  of 
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Ibe  WHson  Ilouseat  North  Adams,  whoenla^ied  the 
house  built  bjr  Baiky,  erected  other  buildings,  tt- 
modeled  the  bath  hoase,  purchased  the  pine  grove  In 
front,  and  was  making  the  place  a  first -class  summer 
resort,  when  nnfortunateEy  the  house  took  Gre  and 
bntned  down.  The  property  Is  now  owned  by 
Doctor  Lloyd,  who  has  built  a  new  ssnltarinm  and 
is  ntilizlng  the  water  for  making  ginger  ale,  which 
Is  said  to  be  of  eKcellent  qoatity. 


CHAPTER  XVllI. 

t  mtUT — SUAU.  BBBR  THI  ONLY  BEVEMr 
IK  OLD-TIUS  ADVKNTISTS — A  LEAP  FKOM 
THI  HISTORY  OP  UBS.  BKADLBV  MARTIN— TUB 
HUBBBLL  PLACE— KRIOGER   HILL— HOPPUl   BOAD 

— STBVS  bacon's  STOBIBS— THK   TOWNSBND 
FAMILY. 

Passing  from  Main  Street  down  Waler  Street,  a 
two-stoiy  Darrow  bouse  formerly  stood  where  Cole's 
brick  biocli  now  slanils.  Adjoining  Ebat  lo  Ihe  soulh, 
where  the  Cole  house  now  stands,  was  an  old  brick 
house  on  the  1)T0w  of  the  hill  overlooking  Green 
River.  This  house,  which  became  very  dilapidated, 
6iially  burned  do^n,  and  Liberty  Bartlett  built  tlie 
fine  house  which  standi  on  the  site  and  lived  there 
with  lus  family.  He  tore  down  the  little  teDement 
house  above  referred  lo,  and  built  the  brick  block 
itonh  of  bis  residence  now  known  as  Cole's  block. 
Baillctt  was  engaged  In  the  tannery  and  shoe 
buslnesi,  and  his  tannery  was  located  on  Ihe  west 
bank  of  Green  River,  about  where  Town's  mill  is 
now  located.  The  old  Nathaniel  Town  mill  stood 
just  south  of  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  river  to 
Soob  Hill,  and  the  Bartlett  shoe  shops  were  lo  a 
long  house  close  to  and  south  ol  this  mill,  with  the 
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tin  T«U  below,  Bartlett,  with  his  bn»ness  enter- 
prise and  band  o(  shoemakers,  was  In  his  time  a 
great  factor  In  the  town,  and  zf^e  ratxij  men  em- 
ptojrment.  When  he  opened  his  store  he  persuaded 
Solomon  Bulkley  and  C.  R.  Taft  to  become  Inter- 
ested in  the  business,  and  It  proved  ■  losing  venture 
for  them.  Bartlett  failed  and  left  the  town.  His 
wife  and  children  lived  here  for  some  years  after  he 
left,  and  then  went  to  join  him  at  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas.  Some  two  years  since  the  writer  received 
a  brief,  written  by  Bankn  in  some  law  suit  of  his, 
and  on  a  slip  attached  were  the  words ;  "  Respects 
of  Liberty  Bartlett,  a^  S6  years  and  3  months." 
He  has  since  died,  but  two  of  ids  children  are  still 
living :  Ellia,  the  eldest  daughter,  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  Mary,  the  youngest,  who  Is  married  and 
li»e4  in  Oklahoma  Territory.  Two  years  ago  the 
writer  partook  of  a  Christmas  dinner  at  his  sister's 
in  Washington,  at  which  Eliza  was  present.  Time 
has  dealt  gently  with  her,  and  she  looks  much  as  she 
did  when  in  Wllllamstown.  Luther  Bartlett,  father 
of  Liberty,  built  the  house  on  the  bank  oC  and  par- 
tially overhanging  the  river  north  of  the  bridge 
leading  to  Snob  Hill,  and  lived  there  op  to  the  time 
of  bis  death.  He  had  a  family  of  sons  and  daughters, 
all  of  whom  ate  now  dead.  Mrs.  James  Meacham 
was  one  of  the  daughters.  None  of  his  descendants 
now  live  In  the  town.  Among  his  grandsons  are 
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Hwcy  WeUington,  cubiet  of  the  Adaaia  NatioiMl 
Baok.  and  Hiram  Baitlett,  ex-iheriff  of  the  oobi^, 
abo  the  wni  of  James  Mcacham  of  BennioKtoa,  Vt. 

Nat  Towa  lived  Id  the  loog  bouw  on  tlw  bcM 
•ide  of  the  iCrect  u  the  tinoe  fae  ran  the  old  milL 
Ilia  wife  wai  a  aixlct  of  Dennis  Smiih  and  Mn. 
Shattuck.  They  had  a  lotgc  family,  of  whom  but 
one  is  living,  Milo,  who  now  resides  at  Sbdharae 
Falls,  Mass.  Charles,  the  eldest  son,  ran  the  old 
mill  after  bis  father's  death  ontil  he  built  the  present 
mill,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  mill  and  Ac 
old  Uaitlett  shoe  shops.  Ife  left  two  soos,  who  aie 
miller*.  After  Liberty  Baitlett  left  town,  Harrer 
T.  Cole  porchased  the  Baitlett  prt^ierty  and  occapied 
the  store  till  it  buDed  down  in  1858,  when  he 
erected  tbe  present  brick  block. 

Pierce  O'Conoell  built  the  bouse  south  of  the 
blacksmith  shop.  The  writer  tried  a  cue  in  which 
Pierce  was  defendant  on  a  charge  of  selling  ardent 
spirits.  One  of  the  witnesses  was  asked  what  kind 
of  liquor  he  purchased.  Hi*  answer  was :  "  I  hardly 
know  ;  It  was  some  pulveriicd  stuff." 

Further  south,  on  the  west  side  of  the  street, 
stands  the  bouse  of  Nichols,  the  cdd-time  surveyor 
and  watcb  repairer,  where  the  students  used  to  reaott 
to  get  their  clothe*  laundiied  and  also  to  quench  their 
thirst  with  small  beer,  which  wa*  of  good  quality  and 
COM  ui  cents  per  bottle.     This  was   the  strongest 
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drink  the  bo^a  could  partake  of  Id  those  tu[y  dayi. 
This  house  wu  once  the  home  of  Doctor  Towner, 
an  old-time  physician  and  a  man  of  much  Influence 
and  noteiin  the  toim,  who  represented  It  manf  tenni 
in  the  Legislature.  He  was  (he  fpvat-grandfatlier 
of  Clarence  M.  Smith.  South  of  this  house  was  a 
large  rambling  dwelling;  occupied  by  Stephen  Smith, 
whose  wife  was  a  sister  of  David  Torrejr  who  ilred 
on  the  cross  road  to  Oblong,  where  his  son,  William 
Torrejr,  also  lived  and  died.  The  house  Is  now 
occupied  by  L.  H.  Gardner.  Stephen  was  tlie  father 
of  Josiah  and  Lucius  Smith,  both  (Taduates  oC  the 
collie.  The  old  house  has  disappeared,  and  othen 
have  been  erected  on  the  place. 

The  old  house  which  formerly  stood  at  the  junction 
of  New  and  Water  Streets,  was  Iniilt  by  Cook  the 
tinman,  and  Teter  Coon.  Tfaey  were  strong  Ad- 
ventlsts,  and  I'eter  had  great  faith  that  the  meek 
would  inherit  the  earth.  He  would  sometimes  come 
on  Sunday  afternoon  to  the  old  white  meeting-house 
on  the  hill  to  hear  Dr.  Hoplilns  preach,  and  being  a 
Utile  hard  of  hearing,  would  sit  up  near  the  pulpit. 
When  Dr,  Hopkins'  argument  t>ecame  too  hot  for 
him,  you  would  see  Peter's  white  head  go  bobbing 
down  the  able,  and  the  neict  day  he  woaid  call  on 
the  doctor  to  have  the  argument  out  with  him. 
When  Teler  got  to  be  old  and  feeble  and  could  just 
CTcep  around,  he  was  asked  what  he  thought  now 
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aboot  hli  doctrme.  "  I  don't  know,"  he  rtfBti, 
"  but  the  deril  will  gd  the  beat  of  oic  mita  all ;  but 
I  don't  mc«n  to  bave  bjm."  But  Pctcr'i  llnM  came 
at  lait,  the  nme  ai  to  otben  who  he  had  thiN^M 
bad  died  becaiiM  Ifaef  were  dnnert  aod  could  not 
live  to  inberit 

Dennis  Sinitb'i  bouse  still  stands  near  wbere  his 
shop  nsed  to  be,  and  is  now  owned  by  Mi^  W.  C. 
Goodrich.  Next  south  stand  two  bouses,  one  occa- 
pied  bjF  Crosier,  and  another  by  Stc*e  Pratt,  the  old- 
lime  ttage  driver.  Be]>ood  this  oocx  Hood  an  tid 
jPcUow  bouse,  which  manjr  jrean  i^  was  occapied  by 
Isaac  Sbennaa,  a  ncpbcw  of  Bissel  Sherman,  being 
•  sou  of  an  elder  brother  who  came  from  Rhode 
Island  and  letlied  la  Pownal,  Vl,  or  in  North 
Peterabnrg,  N.  Y..  I  forget  which.  Isaac,  when  a 
young  man,  lived  In  Adams,  and  there  are  those 
living  there  now  who  knew  him  well.  He  went  to 
New  York  dty,  and  from  there  to  Buffalo,  where  be 
engi^ed  in  tbe  lumber  business,  and  being  a  shrewd 
business  man,  accumulated  money  and  became  very 
wealthy.  Isaac  had  only  one  daughter,  who  at  his 
death  inherited  his  entire  estate.  When  a  young 
lady,  this  daughter  was  sent  to  a  fashion^Ie  boarding 
school  in  New  York  dty,  where  she  became  acquainted 
with  the  daughters  of  the  Vandetbllts  and  other 
wealthy  families.  At  the  weddbg  of  Hatgaret 
Louisa  Vanderbilt  to  the  late  Elliot   F.    Sbepatd, 
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where  Miss  Shetman  was  one  of  the  bridesmaids, 
she  met  Bradley  Martin  of  New  York,  and  afterwards 
married  him.  Their  daughter  last  year  married  Lord 
Craven  of  England,  and  the  wedding  was  one  of  the 
fashionable  events  of  the  season. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Sherman  house  lived  Selden 
Cone,  I  think  in  the  house  which  Timothy  White 
now  occupies,  and  his  shop  was  on  the  east  side  of 
the  street.  Daniel  Evans  lived  in  a  one^oiy  liouse 
which  the  son.  E.  E.  Evans,  now  occupies.  The 
next  old-lime  house  is  the  James  Me«cham  dwelling, 
where  two  or  three  generations  have  lived.  It  is  now 
owned  by  the  heirs  of  James  and  Edward  Meacham. 
The  family  is  extinct  in  Witliamstown.  Many 
baildings  have  been  erected  on  this  street  since  those 
oid  days. 

Passing  south,  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  we 
come  to  a  house  occupied  by  Mrs.  Calvin  Brown, 
once  the  home  of  Heniy  Hulbert  who  was  a  shoe- 
maicer  and  had  a  tannery  there.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  street  is  the  old  Day  place,  much  Improved 
and  now  owned  by  John  B.  Gale.  The  next  farm 
was  the  Jacob  Bacon  place.  The  house  burned 
down  about  tno  years  ago.  This  farm  also  Is  now 
owned  by  John  B.  Gale.  The  Bacons  who  live  on 
the  road  to  the  Hopper  are  the  descendants  ol  this 
Bacon,  and  three  generations  of  the  Itacon  family  In 
succession  have  lived  in  this  house.  One  of  Jacob 
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Atier  you  pass  through  the  woods,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  street  stood  Joseph  Thurber's  house. 
lie  had  a  family  of  thiee  childien,  one  son  and  two 
daughters.  The  oldest  daaghter  married  Thomas 
Hall,  son  of  Wlllard  Hall,  who  built  a  house  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  on  his  father's  land. 
After  Thurber's  death  his  house  was  taken  down  and 
the  plot  Is  now  connected  with  the  Williams  farm. 

On  the  Stratton  Road  which  runs  from  the  river 
toad  easterly  stands  the  house  of  William  Blair, 
whose  wife  was  Satly  Train,  the  daughter  of  Rachel 
Simons  Train.  This  house  was  remodeled  by  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Ilubbell  who  purchased  the  farm.  The 
place  is  now  owned  by  his  son  Charles  B,  Hubbetl 
of  the  class  of  1S74,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  New 
York  city  and  one  of  the  city  school  commlsdoners. 
Mr.  Ilubbell  spends  the  summer  months  with  his 
family  on  the  farm.  Further  east  on  the  hill  Is  the 
farm  of  Charles  Ingalls.  A  brick  house  once  owned 
by  Isaac  Latham  used  to  stand  on  this  site.  The 
old  house  was  taken  down  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Wjng  and  a  new  house  buitt  on  the  old  site.  Further 
south  was  a  house  and  (arm  occupied  by  }.  S. 
Fowler  which  was  purchased  by  bis  father  of  Luden 
Morey.  Morey  purchased  the  place  of  the  Whit- 
man esute.  It  is  called  in  Dr.  Perry's  book  the 
Loveland  place.  Lovelaod  lived  00  the  farm  when 
the  Whitmans  owned  it  but  It  never  belonged  to  falm. 
151 
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Proceeding  south  on  the  River  Road  we  come  to 
the  Elisha  Williams  house  which  in  the  old  time* 
was  a  ooe-story  bouse,  but  was  afterwards  enlarged 
by  Charles  Williams.  After  Charles'  death  the  farm 
was  purchased  by  H.  T.  Procter  who  has  improved 
the  bouse  and  erected  some  fine  stock  bams.  Next 
south  of  this  is  the  brick  house  built  by  Atmon  Har- 
rison which  be  occupied  many  years  and  bb  son 
Clement  after  him.  Clemeut  Harrison  sold  lo  Beo- 
jamia  Brjggs,  the  money  tender,  and  purchased  the 
fine  farm  between  WlHiamstown  and  North  Adams 
on  which  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  life.  There 
is  a  fine  spring  on  the  old  place  which  Ifarriion 
utilized  for  the  making  of  cider  brandy.  This  place 
is  now  owned  by  Lucieo  Jenks.  A  few  years  ago 
the  interior  of  the  bouse  was  burned  out  but  the 
brick  walls  were  left  standing  and  a  new  house  was 
built  in  the  old  shell.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  stand  two  small  houses,  one  built  by  Edward 
Walden,  the  other  the  residence  of  the  family  of  the 
late  Edwin  Town.  Further  on  is  the  Davis  house 
owned  by  his  daughter.  Nearly  opposite  is  the 
stone  Baptist  Church,  Further  south  is  the  Thomas 
Bingham  phce.  Next  Is  the  Julius  A.  Daniels 
house  which  is  now  owned  by  his  nephew.  Neit  is 
the  Willard  Hall  place  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
his  son  Francis. 

We  now  come  to  the  Krlgger  Mill  situated  at  the 
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junclion  of  the  two  streams  vhere  the  toll  grists 
were  ground  Tor  iway  years  for  the  dwellers  of  the 
south  part  of  the  town.  The  house  on  the  corner 
In  which  Kiigget  dwelt,  which  stood  there  nuny 
years,  is  now  being  mored  near  the  house  to  the 
«rest  which  was  built  by  Mrs.  Stephen  Bacon.  Tliese 
dwellings  are  now  owned  by  the  town  of  Williams- 
town  and  are  U9ed  ss  the  town  (arm  for  the  poor. 

Passing  to  the  east  up  tbe  Hopper  Road,  which 
used  to  be  called  Shack  Street  In  my  younger  days, 
we  come  to  the  George  W.  Daniels  bouse  on  the 
west  side  of  the  street  Further  on  is  the  David 
Chambertain  place  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Ruth  J. 
Ward.  Further  up  the  road  on  a  little  plateau  west 
of  the  brook  stood  •  small  school-house  in  which 
the  writer  when  in  college  taught  school  during  the 
winter  months  and  l»arded  around. 

The  teacher  boarded  sia  weeks  at  Stephen  Bacon's 
as  nearly  half  of  the  scholars  came  from  that  house. 
Stephen  senior  was  then  alive  bat  very  feeble.  He 
was  very  fond  In  his  old  age  of  telling  big  stories 
and  the  teacher  did  his  best  to  bold  his  end  Dp. 
One  day  Bacon  informed  the  teacher  that  when  tn 
his  prime  he  had  cradled  ten  acres  of  oats  in  one 
day.  To  match  tbb  the  teacher  said  that  the  most 
he  ever  cradled  in  one  day  was  six  acres  of  hemlock 
timber.  Then  the  old  man  told  how  many  hDodred 
pounds  he  had  carried  on  his  back,  to  which  the 
•53 
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•cbml  master's  repoitee  was  that  he  odm  h 

In  Tray  carry  twcDty  bosliela  of  salt  on  bii 

and  tbat  his  feet  tunk  Inlo  the  pavements  up  to  bit 

anklea.     The  old  man  looked  at  him  a  moment  aad 

said  "  You  lie,  you  11c  like  a  dog." 

On  the  cross  road  which  comes  out  south  on  the 
New  Ashford  road  Is  an  old  one-story  house  known 
as  the  Potter  place.  Here  Williain  Potter  from  Rhode 
IsUnd  lived  and  died.  He  had  three  daughters, 
one  of  whom  married  Asa  Daniels  and  another  Elder 
Sweet  for  his  second  or  third  wife.  After  their 
father's  death  they  sold  the  farm  and  two  of  the  girl* 
purchased  a  small  house  beyond  the  Francis  Demlng^ 
place  on  the  New  Asbtord  road. 

Retumlnglo  Krigger's  Comers  and  turning  south, 
beyond  the  town  farm  house  is  the  Albert  Green 
bouse  now  owned  by  George  Daniels.  Passing 
several  small  places  we  come  to  where  on  the  west 
of  the  street  once  stood  the  old  Judd  house,  which 
was  one  of  the  old-fashioned  gambrel-roofed  houses. 
It  was  destroyed  by  lire  some  ten  years  ago.  Judd 
had  a  clothing  mill  on  the  river  south  of  the  road. 
He  had  quite  a  family  of  pretty  daughters.  After 
bis  deatb  hii  son  Edward  sold  the  place  to  Elisha 
Brooks,  and  after  bis  death  It  was  owned  by  Julius 
Daniels. 

A  shwt  distance  west  there  used  to  be  a  bridge 
which  crossed  the  river  and  a  road  leading  south  on  the 
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hill  to  the  Townsend  place,  ■  large  white  boose  witb 
tall  poplar  trees  in  rront.  This  was  once  the  E66j 
(arm,  but  his  daughler  wishing  to  live  In  the  Tillage, 
he  sold  the  farm  lo  Nathaotel  Townsend  and  par- 
chased  the  old  tavem  stand  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
village  afterwards  known  as  the  Union  House.  Two 
of  Eddf 's  sons  studied  for  the  ministry ;  one  gradu- 
ated at  Williams  College.  One  of  his  daughters 
became  the  wife  of  the  late  Levi  Smedley.  Another 
of  his  daughters  roarried  a  minister  by  the  name  of 
Coe,  a  graduate  of  the  college.  Another  son  lived 
with  the  Smedtcys  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He 
married  a  sister  of  Stephen  and  John  Hickox,  a  very 
beautiful  girl  who  had  many  admirers.  The  old 
Eddy  farm  after  being  purchased  by  the  Townsends 
was  the  home  of  Rufus,  Martin  1.,  and  Randolph 
Townsend,  when  they  attended  Williams  College. 
In  order  to  attend  the  college  exercises  they  used  to 
makedallyonfootalong  journey  from  the  farm  to  the 
Tillage.  This  was  about  the  only  kind  of  gymnastic 
exercises  we  had  in  Chose  days,  and  I  doubt  If  any 
stronger  or  more  athletic  men  ate  now  turned  out 
by  the  college  with  its  costly  gymnasium  and  fine 
athletic  equipment.  The  two  younger  brothers  ate 
sllll  living,  Martin  1.,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Troy, 
who  represented  that  district  (or  two  terms  In  Con- 
gress and  a]so  served  as  United  Stales  District 
Attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  New  Yoik  state. 
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II«  li  now  dgbty-tii  years  old  tnd  Btill  hjUs  and 
hearty  tDd  actively  ei]g;aged  In  the  practice  of  hli 
profession.  Four  yean  ago  in  bU  eighty-third  year 
lie  made  a  trip  to  Europe  with  hit  pandson  aod 
travelled  all  over  the  coDtineot.  The  youDgett 
brother,  Raitdolph,  b  also  a  lawyer  and  live*  ia  New 
York  dly. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THB  WIltTS  OAKS— SOMEOr  ITS  NOTED  CHARACTERS 

MEETINGS — WATCH  I  HO  WITH  THS  SICK — BILL 
SHATTUCK,  FUNERAL  DIRECTOR— THE  LATE  WIL- 
LIAM PRATT — A  TEMPRRANCE  SERMON, 

In  the  norCh-east  comer  of  the  town  on  the  Ver- 
mont slate  lint,  there  is  a  little  hamlet  known  as  the 
While  Oaks,  in  olden  times  mostly  occupied  by  •. 
colored  population,  most  of  whom  came  horn  New 
York  stale  when  slavery  was  abolished  there.  In 
this  little  hamlet  dwell  many  queer  characters,  who 
can  readily  be  recalled  by  Ihe  older  Inhabitants  of  the 
town.  Ishmael  Titus,  an  cdd  negro,  with  a  large 
wen  on  his  neck,  lived  In  a  house  near  Broad  Brook 
known  aa  the  Cato  place.  In  a  hoase  north  of  this 
lived  Harvey  Tlttis,  son  of  Ishmael.  Near  this 
George  Washington  Adams  purchased  a  kit  and  built 
his  residence,  and  south  of  him  Abraham  Paisons, 
better  known  as  "Abe  Bunter,"  brother-tn-law  of 
George  Washington,  built  his  imposing  dwelling, 
leaving  his  former  residence  further  down  near  the 
brook.  The  house  on  the  brook  was  a  fine  one.  but 
the  rains  descended  and  the  floods  came  and  the 
waters  covered  the  earth,  and  Abe's  dwelling  not 
being  founded  apon  a  rock,  and  there  being  no  ark 
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in  preparatioQ,  he  fled  with  faU  (amily  to  the  hllb  and 
bnilt  bis  dwelling  on  the  high  hinds  where  the  Roods 
could  not  reach  him.  On  the  road  which  leads  from 
the  hollow  road  to  Oak  Hill,  once  stood  a  sfaanty 
known  as  the  John  Ballou  place,  where  a  poor  white 
family  was  raised,  which  for  many  generalloos  an- 
noyed the  people  o(  the  village  with  their  begging. 
In  this  little  hut  with  the  one  room  there  lived  John 
and  Hannah  Baltou.  They  liad  ten  children,  not 
one  of  whom  could  ever  leam  to  read  or  write.  The 
family  eked  out  a  miserable  existence  by  maldng 
door  mats  of  com  husks,  and  coarse  baskets.  One 
of  the  sons,  Aaron,  was  so  misshapen  from  rhenoM- 
tism,  that  his  head  was  drawn  down  under  one  arm 
and  be  bad  to  swing  himself  along  on  crutches. 
Two  of  the  other  children  were  froaen  to  death  one 
winter  night  in  crossing  Petersburg  Mountain.  This 
led  Judge  Bulldey  to  make  the  remark  that  Petert- 
butg  Mountain  was  equal  to  a  state  almshouse  for 
Williamstown,  is  it  relieved  the  town  of  so  many  of 
Its  paupeis.  But  one  of  the  family  Is  now  alive. 
Steve  Ballou.  who  Is  now  an  inmate  of  tlie  town 
poorhouse. 

For  many  years  there  was  not  a  more  benighted 
region  in  any  heathen  land  than  this  settlement,  until 
about  i860,  when  Professor  Albert  Hopkins  began 
his  great  work  of  civiliiing  and  cbristianiiing  this 
faamlet  by  holding  weekly  prayer-meetings  there.  In 
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time  be  not  only  taught  the  people  to  be  setf-sopport- 
ing  bnt  aUo  encouraged  them  to  raise  crops  to  sell 
and  devote  part  o(  the  proceeds  to  the  cause  of  (orelgt) 
missions.  It  may  be  remarked  In  pissing;  that  It 
seems  strange  that  in  the  very  place  where  the  work 
of  foreign  missions  was  Inaugurated  the  far  more 
important  work  of  domestic  missions  should  have 
been  so  long  neglected.  The  writer  was  present 
when  Ihe  iitlle  chapel  was  dedicated,  and  the  pro- 
fessor preached  his  first  sermon.  Having  a  prophetic 
Imagination  he  pictured  to  his  audience  a  man  who 
had  left  his  New  England  home  and  gone  west  to 
seek  his  fortune.  The  grasshopper*  had  eaten  up 
his  crops  and  the  cyclone  had  laid  low  his  dwelling, 
and  alter  many  years  he  tnrned  his  face  again  toward 
his  old  home.  "Yes,"  said  the  professor,  "they  are 
coming  back.  These  hills  which  surround  os  are 
going  to  be  dotted  with  dwellings.  They  are  coming 
back."  And  as  I  have  seen  dwellings  spring  up  here 
and  there  on  these  hitls,  verily  I  believe  that  Professor 
Hopkin<  was  Indeed  Inspired  and  was  a  prophet  In 
his  day  and  generation. 

One  of  Professor  Hopkins'  converts  in  the  While 
Oaks  was  a  servant  In  Mrs.  Seymour  Whitman's 
family.  One  day  Mrs.  Whitman  said  to  her  "Caro- 
line, did  I  not  hear  you  swear  just  now?"  "No, 
ma'am,  yon  didn't;  I  used  to  swear,  but  when  Pro- 
fessor Hopkins  held  meetings  up  In  the  White  Oaks 
ISQ 
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where  I  lived  1  felt  lo  damned  bad  1  rii  for  prayers 
■od  t  halm  awDred  a  word  since."  I  told  this  story 
to  I^fessw  Hopldns  and  be  said :  ' '  Don't  you  ever 
tell  Ibat  story  again  as  long  as  you  live."  I  replied, 
"Professor  Hc^ttins,  I  will  tell  that  atory  every 
cttance  I  get.     It's  too  good  to  keep." 

Some  years  ago  when  my  youngest  lister  was  living 
in  Wllllamstown,  she  took  an  old  aluoinus  of  the  col- 
lie, a  v«ry  bright  fellow,  over  to  one  of  the  meetings 
at  Professor  "Al's"  tittle  chapd  fn  the  White  Oaks. 
As  they  drove  home  he  said  that  the  meeting 
reminded  him  of  an  old  hymn  which  ran : 

"One  kind  act  In  life's  long  journey 
Lifts  somewhat  our  load  of  sin ; 
As  the  musk  in  colored  meeting 
Modifies  the  air  within." 

In  Professor  Hopkins' will  he  left  the  White  Oaks 
OB  a  legacy  to  Williams  College,  expressing  Ihe  hope 
that  some  willing  hands  and  hearts  would  be  found 
tocarry  on  tlie  good  work  which  he  had  begun.  Tbis 
hope  has  been  fulfilled,  and  the  work  there  has  been 
blessed,  and  the  district  is  no  longer  a  blot  on  the 
(air  name  of  the  beautiful  village  which  gave  birth 
to  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

In  my  childhood  days  one  of  the  events  of  the 
week  was  the  Sunday  night  prayer- meeting.  This 
was  generally  held  at  the  little  Buxton  school-booM, 
but  sometimes  at  tlie  houses  of  Anthony  Sanders  or 
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Jnttin  Ford  (now  tbe  residence  of  Col.  A,  L.  Hop- 
kins.) These  prayer-meetings  were  well  attended  by 
alt  the  people  in  the  neighborhood,  some  of  whom 
were  more  remarkable  (or  their  pietj  and  zeal  than 
for  their  education.  One  of  the  residents  of  the 
district  used  to  go  a-fisbing  every  Sunday  morning 
and  then  come  into  the  prayer-meeting  in  the  evening 
and  hold  forth  very  eloquently — his  favorite  topic 
being  "  Hov  Saint  Paul  led  the  children  of  Israel 
through  the  wilderness."  This  same  man's  wife  had 
very  little  confidence  in  her  husband's  professions  of 
religion  and  rarely  attended  the  meetings.  This 
being  noticed,  some  one  asked  the  reason  and  he  re- 
plied; "Waal,  you  know,  she's  so  damMtieut  and 
works  so  hard  during  the  week,  she's  loo  tired." 
Another  regular  attendant  was  old  Hod  Reed,  who 
Dsed  to  pray  regularly  for  "Our  sins  of  home  mis- 
sions and  commissions."  About  two  miles  away 
lived  a  half-witted  fellow,  who  had  a  very  ptous 
mother.  Sheused  to  teach  him  averse  of  Scrtptnres  to 
say  at  the  prayer-meeting.  As  the  distance  was  quite 
long,  before  he  reached  the  school-house  his  verse 
had  usually  partially  escaped  his  memory.  One  night 
as  usual  he  prefaced  his  remarks  with  "My  Christian 
friends,  what  all  we  here  for  this  nigbt  come?" 
and  then  repeated  his  veise  as  follows:  "Lord 
say  heavy  laden  weary  come  to  me  yoke  easy  burden 
light  Lord  say  conK  unto  me  rest  unto  yonr  souls." 
i6i 
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One  nlEht  old  Sarab  Blank  exhorted  "I  loag  to 
leave  thli  world  of  sin  and  be  ufe  In  Beeliebnb't 
bosom."  A  pious  brother  plucked  her  sleeve  and 
said,  "Sister  Sarah,  yon  mean  Abraham's  bosom." 
"Abraham  or  Beelzebub,"  continued  the  good  lister, 
"any  of  them  old  patriarchs.  It  don't  make  no  kind 
of  difference  to  me."  At  one  time  the  clergyman 
left  and  a  new  one  was  expected.  At  the  weekly 
meeting  Brother  S.  arose  and  prayed  "Ohl  Lord, 
send  us  a  minister  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  la 
the  besveos  I " 

There  was  a  common  young  fellow,  an  bostlw 
from  iwar  Pownat,  who  got  religion  and  came  to  one 
of  the  piayer-meelings.  During  the  evening  he 
arose  and  said :  "  I  ask  your  prayers.  I  am  troutled 
with  wandering  thoughts.  Every  time  1  try  to  say 
my  prayers — wandering  thoughts:  every  time  1  try  to 
read  my  bible — wandering  thoughts.  Gals!  CaUlI 
Galsni" 

The  times  of  which  I  write  were  of  coune  many 
years  before  the  days  of  the  trained  nuise,  and  my 
sisters  were  frequently  sent  by  our  mother  to  watch 
wrlth  thesickaod  the  dyiag,no  matter  how  conti^ioui 
or  dreadful  the  disease.  In  the  neighborhood  lived 
old  Mrs,  D.,  who  had  been  confined  to  her  bed  for 
many  weeks  with  an  incurable  disease.  My  youngest 
aister  and  Frances  Sanders  were  sent  one  n^bt  to 
watch  with  the  dying  woman.  About  two  o'clock  in 
i6i 
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the  morning  >n  older  womaii  who  was  also  watchinif 
thought  the  end  was  near,  so  she  sent  the  two  yauag 
giris  with  a  lantern,  lighted  by  a  tallow  candle,  to 
■rouse  the  neighbors.  In  a  short  space  of  time  tbef 
were  all  crowded  aroand  the  bed  in  the  little  room, 
where  they  watched  and  waited.  Finally  a  woman 
who  had  been  very  attentiTC  to  Ihe  sick  woman,  with 
a  prospective  eye  to  the  coming  widower,  remarked : 
*' Waal,  folks,  we  might  as  well  set  down.  Watched 
pot  never  biles." 

For  many  years  the  nndertaker  and  funeral  director 
of  the  village  was  "  Bill "  Shattuck.  Attheckneof 
the  funeral  discourse  it  was  Bill's  custom  to  ajqpear  tn 
the  door-way  and  make  this  announcement:  "The 
t«tatlves  wtll  now  lake  leave  of  the  corpse,  bq^inning 
at  the  nearest  and  ending  at  the  most  remote,  and  so 
on,  preservini;  that  order  through,  and  be  as  expe- 
ditious as  possible  and  avoid  all  confusion."  After 
all  who  desired  had  viewed  the  remains.  Bill  wotUd 
appear  again  and  say:  "  The  teams  are  now  before 
the  door.  The  relations  will  pass  out  this  door  into 
Ihe  hall,  beginning  at  the  nearest  and  ending  at  the 
most  remote,  and  so  on,  preserrlng  that  order  through, 
and  be  as  enpedillous  as  possible,  and  avoid  all 
confusion." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  funerals  that  ever  took 

place  in  the  town  was  probably  that  of  old  Mis.  Pratt, 

the  mother  of  Ebenezer,  Russell  and  William  Pratt, 
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at  which  the  chief  It 
turned,  accompanied  by  tbelr  tijc  wives.  The  most 
cekbiatcd  of  the  three  toos  was  "  Bill,"  the  coltege 
wood-nwer  and  orator,  who  died  but  a  few  yean 
since,  and  is  doubtless  remeitibeiEd  by  most  of  the 
in«*ent  geneiatlon.  One  at  Bill's  speeches  used  to 
ran  somewliat  as  follows;  "God,  Man,  Heart,  South 
Ameiica,  shall  we  stand  here  and  be  rejected  ia  cold 
weather?  Triangles,  Shingles,  Scissors,  Silver  Moon- 
beams, No  1  We  are  responsible  for  our  own  con- 
ductioDS.    Ottah  I " 

The  Ant  tempenoce  sennon  that  was  ever  preached 
in  the  town  was  delivered  by  a  minister  from  Pownai 
in  the  Congre^lonal  church.  As  Mrs.  Skinoer,  a 
nwU  worthy  lady,  vras  coming  out  of  the  church, 
much  to  her  surprise  she  met  Zeb  Sabin,  quite  a 
character  (torn  the  South  port,  who  never  attended 
meetings  any  too  of  ten.  She  mid;  "Mr,  Sabin,  what 
an  excellent  sermon  we  had  this  morning.  Did  you 
not  like  it?"  He  replied  "Very  much  indeed.  Mis. 
Skiimer,  1  always  Jiii  like  anything  that  had  ram 
in  it." 

In  a  fonner  chapter  I  have  spoken  of  Joshua  Morey 
wbo  lived  at  the  South  part.  Joshua  was  a  good 
Baptist  and  be  used  to  invite  old  Elder  Sweet  of 
Stepheolown  to  hold  meetings  and  preach  in  his  house 
Sunday  afternoons.  Occasionally  Zeb  and  Hexekiali 
Sabin  used  to  cone  over  to  Deacon  Mocey's  to  bear 
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the  elder.  One  hoi  summer  afternoon  the  elder 
preached  a  very  long  sermon.  Towards  the  end  of 
it  he  exclaimed :  "  Brothers  and  dstets,  what  more 
can  I  say?"  To  «fh!ch  BUI  Skinner,  who  was  present, 
siKKited  the  reply :  "  Say  Amen  !  you  old  fool  you." 
After  the  services  were  over  and  Ihe  audience  had  all 
dispersed  except  the  elder  and  Zeb  and  Hexekiah, 
Joshua  brought  out  some  old  dder  brandy  and  asked 
the  elder  if  he  wouldn't  take  some.  The  elder  replied 
"  If  I  ever  felt  like  taking  a  little  it  Is  after  preachingr 
such  a  sermon  as  I  preached  this  afternoon."  Joshua 
then  asked  Zeb  if  he  wouldn't  join  them.  "Waal" 
said  Zeb  "If  I  ever  felt  like  taking  a  little,  it  Is  after 
listening  to  such  a  sermon  as  I  heard  this  afternoon." 
One  day  the  old  village  minister,  Mr.  Gridley,  had 
been  talking  to  BUI  Skinner  on  the  subject  of  rellglMi. 
His  remarks  did  not  seem  to  have  much  effect,  and 
as  a  hnal  argument  the  good  preacher  exclaimed  : 
"  Mr.  Skinner,  when  you  get  to  hell  there  will  be  no 
preaching  or  praying  there  for  you."  To  which  Sill 
replied,  quick  as  a  wink  "  God  1  Mr.  Gtldley,  it 
won't  t>e  for  lack  of  ministers  1 " 


CHAPTER  XX. 

UAtN  STBIBT-— HOW  THS  FKSSHMKH  HOOKU>  Ql 

HOXSBY     AND      THl      QUUILU 

GRIFFIN— THB  COLLEGI  IN  THI  FORTIES— "  CHIF 

AND  TUS  days"— STUDKNTS  THBN  AND  HOW— 

TUK  SOCIETY  CLUB  HOUSBS. 

Tbe  Main  Street  In  Wllllamstown  was  laid  out 
sixteen  rods  wide,  from  the  top  of  the  hill  near  the 
Bingham  house  on  the  east,  to  tbe  brow  of  the  hill 
near  Buxton  Brook  on  tbe  west,  but  many  of  the 
buildings  Inlnide  on  the  itreet.  As  llie  streets  In 
the  oiden  times  were  the  poor  mao'i  pasture  and 
were  full  of  cows  d»y  and  night,  the  property  owners 
had  to  fence  their  places  and  keep  their  gates  well 
secured.  The  cowl  in  those  days  were  our  lawn 
mowers,  and  It  was  a  great  lark  for  the  college  boys 
now  and  then  to  collect  the  cows  at  nigbt  and  dilve 
them  on  Petersliurg  Mountain,  and  the  next  day  the 
cows  would  come  lowing  back  to  their  green  pastures. 
One  dark  night  some  of  the  students  secured  a  red 
f»w  and  painted  her  In  stripes  black  and  white  and 
tbe  owner  banted  for  ber  up  and  down  the  street 
passing  his  cow  oumy  times  without  recognitlog  her. 
Finally  the  cow  went  home  to  her  calf  wl»  knew  her 
when  the  owner  did  not.  Hgs  rooted  and  grunted 
and  geese  flapped  their  wings  on  Main  Street  and  aii 
the  fresbmen  had  to  do  to  obtain  a  goose  was  to 
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throw  a  line  out  of  old  West  College  window  with  a 
g;ood  sited  hook  baited  with  corn  and  lake  one  in. 
The  West  and  East  Colleges  were  fenced  In  and  the 
yards  were  covered  with  tall  glass  which  was  sold  to 
any  one  who  needed  hay  and  made  application  for  It 
In  the  summer  of  1S63,  during  the  CtvH  War, 
Hoisey  purchased  the  grass  which  he  cut  and  cured 
and  tumbled  up  ready  10  take  In  the  next  morning, 
bat  during  the  night  some  of  the  college  boys  bdng 
anxious  to  know  If  the  grass  was  dry  touched  a 
match  to  the  hay  and  It  disappeared  in  flames  and 
smoke.  Meeting  Hoxsey  shortly  afterwards  I  asked 
him  what  he  was  doing.  He  said,  "I  have  {u«t 
been  charging  Dr.  Hopkins  np  with  two  tons  of  hay 
burned  by  his  damned  guerillas."  Some  twenty 
years  ago,  the  late  Cyrus  W.  Field  of  New  York 
presented  the  town  with  the  sum  of  Rve  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  used  in  grading  and  beautifying  the 
streets,  on  condition  that  all  the  fences  In  the  vllUge 
should  be  taken  down.  The  fences  were  removed 
and  the  cattle  were  no  longer  permitted  to  roam 
about  the  streets  and  the  village  is  now  like  a  great 
park  with  its  well-kept  lawns  and  beautiful  shade 
trees,  with  the  beautiful  college  society  houses  and 
private  dwellings  with  their  ample  grounds,  and  the 
handsome  college  buildings,  many  of  which  have 
been  erected  within  the  past  few  years. 

The  writer's  Rrst  recdiections  of  the  college  go 
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back  to  the  time  wh«n  Dr.  Edward  Griflin  wai  prctl- 
(lent.  Dr.  Griffin  was  a  v«ry  targe  nuia,  over  (Ik 
[eel  ia  height.  He  usually  took  hU  exerdte  on 
horseback,  and  well  do  I  remember  his  large  blacic 
borSe  with  a  white  itripe  in  the  face.  He  uaed  to 
ride  up  to  the  home  of  my  boyhood  and  lay,  "Sonny, 
please  open  that  gate  so  I  can  ride  up  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  for  a  vieiv."  He  was  a  very  courtly  roan 
and  jn^stcd  upon  politeness  from  the  students. 
When  he  met  one  on  the  street  who  did  not  meet 
his  Ideas  on  this  subject,  he  would  stop  blm  and 
address  him  as  his  "  Dear  Pupil "  and  after  nuldng  a 
very  polite  bow  would  pass  on.  I  also  remember 
Dr.  Hopkins,  in  one  of  our  class  redtationi  lenlor 
year,  asking  one  of  the  class  what  was  the  best  way 
of  breaking  up  disagreeable  manners,  whether  by 
speaking  to  the  person  about  the  matter  direct  or  by 
bints.  To  illustrate  he  told  us  of  a  call  he  mode 
when  a  student  on  President  Griffin,  giving  as  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  president,  with  his  large  portly 
6gnre.  his  politeness  and  grace.  He  said  he  entered 
Dr.  Griffin's  room  in  a  careless  manner  and  when  he 
came  to  take  his  leave  the  doctor  drew  himself  up 
and  nude  blm  a  very  polite  and  courtly  bow.  Dr. 
Hopkins  said  It  was  a  hint  to  him  that  his  manners 
when  he  entered  did  om  meet  the  president's  require- 
ments and  that  be  ever  afterwards  remembered  the 
gentle  hint  and  endeavored  to  meet  his  wishes  In  that 
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rMpect.  In  1S36  Dr.  Griffin  retired  Trom  the  pmt- 
dencf  of  Ihe  college  and  Mark  Ilopklni,  who  had 
been  a  professor  In  the  college  for  some  jesra,  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  In  1841  the  writer's  class 
entered  under  his  instructions.  Ebenezer  Kellogg 
was  professor  of  Latin  and  Greelc  at  that  time  attd 
was  In  feebie  health,  dying  daring  our  junior  year. 
Albert  Hopkins  was  professor  of  astronomy ;  Joseph 
Alden,  professor  of  elocution  and  political  economy ; 
Edward  [..asell,  professor  of  chemisliy,  and  John 
Tattock.  professor  of  mathematics.  Tntor  CofHn 
had  the  freshman  ciass  tn  mathematics  and  Latin. 
All  of  these  men  have  now  passed  away,  some  dyhig 
with  the  harness  on,  others  having  retired  before 
their  death.  In  those  days  the  itudents  were  older 
and  seemed  more  manly  than  they  do  now.  More 
came  to  college  ;  fewer  were  sent.  The  college 
requirements  were  quite  severe  and  the  students  had 
to  live  up  to  them  or  suffer  the  consequences.  Our 
gymnastic  exerdses  In  summer  consisted  In  the  care 
of  the  lloiTcr  beds,  one  of  which  was  allotted  to  every 
two  of  the  students.  The  West  College  beds  were 
located  where  Kellogg  Hall  now  stands,  and  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoon  the  work  was 
superintended  by  Professor  Albert  Hopkins.  The 
East  College  beds  were  located  where  Jackson  Hall 
now  stands.  In  the  winter  we  sawed  out  fire-wood 
and  carried  it  to  our  rooms. 
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The  wrltei'i  room  for  two  years  was  In  tbe  founb 
Moiy  of  Wett  Collie  and  caiiyliig  the  wood  up 
ptOTCd  pretty  good  exercise.  Besides  t  bad  to  walk 
■la  miles  a  da^  gmag  and  coming  from  my  home  to 
my  room  in  the  college.  Our  recreation  days  were 
two  during  the  year,  one  in  tlie  spring  called  "chip 
day,"  when  we  laked  up  the  chips  and  cleaned  the 
Golleee  grounds ;  those  who  did  not  wish  to  labor, 
paying  small  fines  with  which  the  chip  committee 
hired  the  teams  to  cart  away  the  chips.  The  other 
day  was  called  "tree  day,"  when  we  set  out  trees. 
Host  of  the  trees  about  the  college  grounds  and  up 
and  down  the  Main  Street  were  set  out  by  tbe 
students  under  the  supcrvtsion  of  Professor  Hopldns. 
Another  day  was  called  "gravel  day,"  when  we 
gravelled  the  walks,  and  the  fines  for  those  who  did 
not  work  payed  for  the  teams. 

The  fint  old  countrymen  I  remember  working 
around  the  college  were  Dick  Lama  and  James 
Melville.  Dick  was  quite  a  character.  When  fall 
he  would  prance  up  and  down  like  a  hone,  go  back- 
wards, then  gather  himself  up  and  go  ahead  with  a 
whoop.  He  built  the  house  on  Sbattuck  Lane  where 
Thomas  Nevell  now  lives.  Melville  was  a  shrewd 
Irishman  and  abounded  in  mother  wit.  A  group  of 
the  students  was  gathered  about  him  one  day  when 
some  one  said,  "  Jimmy,  where  do  yon  think  you'll 
go  when  yon  die?"     "Ob,"  said  Jimmy,  "if  I 
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don't  mend  m;  ways  I  s'pMe  I'll  go  to  the  but 
place."  "Well,  Jimmy,  what  do  you  suppose  you'll  , 
be  doing  there?"  "Oh,  just  waitii^  en  the 
students,  same  as  here." 

In  those  days  the  students  wheo  on  the  street* 
weie  neatly  If  not  elegantly  dressed,  and  were  poltle. 
They  did  not  wear  sweaters,  with  a  cap  on  the  back 
of  their  heads,  their  hair  over  their  eyes  like  a  poodle 
dog,  and  ■  pipe  a  foot  long  In  their  mouths.  The 
professors  were  (ew  In  number  and  we  knew  them 
and  they  knew  us.  Some  one  of  the  professors  had 
a  room  in  each  of  the  college  buildings.  Oar  study 
hours  in  the  evening  were  fromseTen  till  nine  o'ck>ck, 
during  which  lime  we  were  te<]utred  to  be  in  onr 
rooms.  Then  we  had  one  hour  for  visiting,  and  after 
ten  o'clock  our  lights  lud  to  be  out  and  we  were 
supposed  to  have  retired.  Games  of  cards  were  not 
allowed  in  the  college  rooms.  President  Hopkins 
visited  our  rooms  as  often  as  once  a  term,  and  the 
professors  came  oflener,  to  see  if  we  were  In  our 
rooms  or  If  we  liad  lounging  visitors,  and  If  tliey 
fonnd  such  they  politely  requested  them  to  retire  to 
their  rooms.  The  secret  societies  did  not  have  any 
club  houses.  The  first  club  house  was  built  by  the 
Sigma  Phis— the  little  brick  house  on  Spring  Street 
adjoining  the  school-house,  which  was  their  dub 
house  for  some  years.  Before  thb  they  had  their 
lodge  room  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Union  House 
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when  kept  by  Uncle  Jerry  Ilosford.  The  Kappa 
Alpha  society  had  their  lodge  moia  in  the  upper  part 
of  James  Meacham's  house  on  Water  Street,  and 
some  of  the  old  members  will  remember  the  (food 
suppers  Mrs.  Meacham  used  to  get  up  for  them,  and 
Mary  Nichols'  root  beer.  The  Chi  PsU  had  thetr 
lodge  at  one  time  in  the  old  Mansion  House.  The 
Delta  Psis  held  their  meetings  for  several  years  to 
the  upper  room  of  the  wagon  shop  standing  on  the 
bank  of  Hemlock  Brook  at  the  foot  of  Buxton  Hill. 
The  Alpha  Delta  Phi  society  had  their  meetings  In 
the  upper  rooms  of  the  old  Academy  building  over 
the  writer's  oifice.  All  at  these  societies  now  have 
beautiful  club  houses  on  Main  Street.  The  Delta 
Kappa  Epsilon  society  house  was  Injurct*  by  fire 
two  years  ago  and  the  society  will  In  the  near  future 
build  a  line  lodge  on  the  site  on  Main  Street.  The 
old  anti-secret  society,  the  "  D.  U.,"  from  which  the 
other  societies  used  to  steal  some  oE  their  most  valued 
members,  has  reorgaDlzed  within  the  last  few  years 
and  now  owns  and  occupies  the  fine  old  Dewey 
house,  which  in  the  olden  times  was  occupied  by 
three  generations  of  the  noted  Dewey  family. 

Dr.  Hopldns  was  president  of  the  college  up  to 
1873  when  he  resigned  tfce  presidcikcy  but  continued 
his  instructions  to  the  classes  up  to  the  tbne  of  his 
death.  He  was  succeeded  by  Paul  A.  Chadbouroe, 
who  resigned  in  iSSa  and  was  succeeded  by  Franklin 
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Cirter,  who  nith  his  ener^  and  tact  has  succeeded 
in  raising  funds  suflicient  to  put  the  college  on  • 
aounil  financial  basis.  The  students  have  doabted  In 
numbeis  and  the  college  has  a  large  and  efficient 
corps  of  professors.  Those  of  the  graduates  who 
have  not  visited  their  Aima  Mater  (or  twenty  yeara 
or  moce  will  feel  like  Rip  Van  Winkle  after  his 
twenty  years'  sleep  on  retuming  to  his  old  home. 
Williams  College  still  stands  on  its  hills,  more  in- 
viting than  ever  to  young  men  who  may  come  to  lit 
» for  life's  battles. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


— HISSION  PA&K  AND  THE  HAYSTACK  M 

— THE    mw      SUUHBK      BESIDBNCBS — MOUNT 

PLIASANT— THR    BXCHNT    COLLIGt    BUILDTNCI 

HOW   TKB    COLLEGE    TREASUKBR  USED    TO    KEEP 
THE  FUNDS. 

Tbe  iohabiUnU  of  tbe  village  found  plenty  of  room 
to  build  and  locate  on  Main  Street  and  the  old  side 
streets  up  to  1S47,  when  Spring  Street  wai  fawned 
by  S.  V.  R.  Hozaey.  Fred  and  Edwin  Sandenon, 
Biaiceslee  and  George  Roberta  creeled  dwellings  on 
it  in  that  year,  The  next  year  Cluurte*  Spoooer, 
William  A.  Morey  and  others  built  on  this  street, 
which  has  now  become  the  principal  business  street 
of  the  village,  having  three  large  brick  buildings  and 
tbe  high  school  located  there,  also  the  post  office, 
banks,  police  court,  drug  store,  and  all  the  bw 

Park  Street  was  opened  in  1854,  when  Professor  P. 
A.  Chadbourne  commenced  to  erect  a  dwelling  there. 
Owing  to  a  death  in  his  family,  however,  be  sold  the 
house  unfinished  to  Professor  John  Bascom,  who 
finished  it  and  who  owns  and  occupies  it  at  the 
present  time.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  the 
land  where  Mission  Park  now  stands  was  purchased 
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and  laid  out  by  friends  of  the  college.  It  is  dov  > 
beautiful  park,  adorned  with  many  beautiful  trees. 
Within  a  circle  of  erergreens  stands  a  monument 
erected  to  conunemorate  the  birthplace  of  (oreiEn 
missions,  and  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  the  sIk 
jroung  stodenCs  in  Williams  College  who  In  1806  met 
In  that  retired  spot  to  pray  for  the  establishment  of  a 
mission  to  lieathen  lands.  A  shower  coming  np  at 
one  of  their  meetings,  they  Bed  for  protection  to  tlie 
shelter  of  a  haystacic  standing  near,  and  the  monu- 
ment erected  some  years  ago  marks  the  spot  wliere 
the  baystKk  stood.  The  late  Professor  Teniwy 
purchased  a  lot  opposite  the  park  and  built  a  fine 
residence  upon  it,  but  lived  only  a  few  years  to  enjoy 
it,  dying  very  suddenly  In  1S77,  on  his  way  to  Chiei^ 
to  meet  a  company  of  students  whom  be  was  to 
conduct  on  a  sdentiRc  expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mounuins.  When  this  street  was  opened  the  writer's 
office  was  on  (he  corner  of  Main  Street,  and  be 
frequently  resorted  to  a  vacant  lot  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  from  which  there  was  a  beautiful  view, 
lie  admired  the  spot  so  much  that  he  afterwards 
purchased  one-and-a-half  acres  there,  where  the 
dwellings  of  his  son  Sushnell  and  N.  F.  Smith  now 
stand,  with  the  intention  of  erecting  a  house  there 
for  himself.  But  the  old  Suxton  home,  with  all  tlie 
childhood  memories  clustering  aronnd  It,  proved  too 
strong  a  tie  tor  him  to  sever,  and  be  sold  the  lot  to 
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the  Delia  Vsi  fraternity,  and  they  erected  there  ibdr 
first  club-house.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  the 
society  purchased  the  old  Benjamio  lot  for  the  erec- 
tion of  their  Dew  club  house,  tbey  sold  their  old 
house  to  Bushuell  Danforth.  and  the  spot  which  the 
father  selected  for  bis  home  has,  after  many  years, 
become  the  home  of  his  ion. 

When  the  street  was  Rnt  opened  the  first  Contre- 
gatlonal  parish  purchased  a  quarter  of  an  acre  and 
built  a  chapel  on  it  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Ejdscopalians  who  are  about  to  build  a  fine  stone 
church  upon  the  site.  In  t86o.  Dr.  S.  Duncan 
erected  a  house  on  this  street  north  of  the  chapel. 
This  bouse  was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  college 
and  is  DOW  occufded  by  Professor  Burr. 

The  next  street  opened  was  Houey  Street,  which 
is  now  lined  on  both  sides  by  fine  houses.  A  few 
years  ago  Mrs.  Soutbworth  opened  an  avenue  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  village  on  the  land  her  husband 
purchased  of  the  Dewey  estate,  and  this  I*  now 
built  up  with  fine  dwellings.  Another  new  street 
has  lately  been  surveyed  and  Is  to  be  opened  thU 
summer  from  Park  Street  east  to  Depot  Street  crim- 
ing the  north  end  of  Soulhworth  Avenue. 

When  the  railroad  station  was  located  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hoosac,  the  thoroughfare  known  as  Shattuck 
Lane  which  led  to  the  station  from  Hain  Street  was 
widened  and  given  the  name  of  Depot  Street,  but 
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two  years  ago  the  cotnmtltee  appointed  to  name  the 
Willlimstown  streets  and  roads  gave  tliis  street  the 
name  at  Cole  Avenue.  In  1864  a  large  cotton  mill 
was  erected  on  the  banks  ot  the  Hoosac,  opposite  the 
station,  and  the  yards  of  the  Fltchburg  Railroad 
having  recently  been  located  In  that  vicinity,  a  large 
hamlet  has  of  late  years  sprung  tip  on  both  sides  of 
the  river. 

Within  the  last  few  years  many  handsome  summer 
homes  have  been  built  on  the  hills  south  and  west  of 
the  village.  E.  Courtland  Gale  and  James  M.  Ide 
have  located  their  fine  houses  south  of  the  village,  on 
an  eminence  commanding  beautiftil  views  on  all  aides. 
Samuel  Blagden  and  W.  E.  Hoyt  have  built  their 
residences  on  high  ground  west  of  the  village.  Proba- 
bly the  finesi  site  of  all  however  fs  that  selected  by 
Van  Dyke  Drown,  of  New  York,  who  will-  build  a 
handsome  residence  on  Buxton  Hill  at  a  point  which 
commands  a  view  of  the  entire  valley.  Doctor  Ed- 
ward GriiBn,  the  old  president  of  the  college,  Dsed 
to  ride  to  this  spot  on  his  black  horse  for  the  purpose 
of  enjoying  the  view  and  pronounced  it  the  finest 
one  to  be  obtained  from  any  pdot  In  the  town. 
He  named  it  Mount  Pleasant. 

The  college  buildings  have  also  multiplied  In 
numbers  and  increased  in  beauty  of  architecture. 
The  handsomest  of  all  is  the  new  Hopkins  Me- 
morial. In  this  is  located  the  oHice  of  the  treasurer 
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of  the  college,  with  a  vault  in  which  to  keq)  the 
college  records  and  the  surplus  funds  on  hand.  In 
old  tines,  and  indeed  in  times  not  so  very  old,  if  the 
treasuier  of  the  college  had  any  money  left  over  after 
paying  the  bills,  not  daring  to  leave  it  in  the  old 
college  safe,  he  would  have  to  take  it  to  his  house 
and  secrete  it  in  some  outlandish  spot  where  a  burglar 
would  not  think  of  looking  for  it.  There  beiog  no 
bank  in  the  village,  he  would  have  to  drive  several 
times  a  week  to  North  Adams  to  the  bank  to  deposit 
checks  tmd  draw  money.  Now  we  have  a  bank  In 
the  village  with  a  fine  safe  deposit  vault  with  boxes 
for  rent.  The  Lasell  Gymnadum,  Morgan  Hall, 
built  by  the  late  Governor  Morgan,  and  the  new 
Chemical  Laboratories,  tbe  gifts  of  trustee  Frederick 
Thompson,  of  New  York  city,  are  all  useful  build- 
ingt  and  oroamenis  to  the  college  grounds. 

If  some  of  the  students  who  went  out  from  the 
college  many  years  ago  should  come  back  now  and 
visit  the  town  and  take  in  the  beauties  of  the  new 
college  buildings,  the  fine  summer  residences  In  the 
village  and  throughout  the  surrounding  country,  they 
would  find  but  few  of  tbe  old  landmarks  and  would 
hardly  believe  that  they  ever  passed  four  yean  ol 
college  life  in  this  spot. 


Thk  End. 
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PREFACE* 

In  compiling  this  volume  I  liave  carefully  examined 
many  books  and  pamphlets  bearing  on  the  subject,  and 
have  obtained  much  valuable  information  therefrom. 
At  the  same  time  my  conviction  has  been  strengthened 
that  the  history  of  Nantucket  has  yet  to  be  written.  It  is 
to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the  writer  who  undertakes 
this  important  work  will  bring  to  his  task  both  courage 
and  sympathy:  courage  to  face  unpleasant  facts  and  f«tate 
tlicm  in  good  plain  English ;  sympathy  to  see  and  describe 
the  brighter  side.  Without  such  equipment  no  true  or 
adequate  history  of  a  people  can  be  written. 

To  do  full  justice  to  the  many  varying  phases  of  the 
subject  must  be  the  work  of  numerous  writers,  each  seeing 
from  his  own  standpoint. 

My  purpose  in  this  little  book  has  been  simply  to  pro- 
vide, for  the  use  of  visitors  especially,  a  condensed  account 
of  the  island's  history  from  its  discovery  to  the  present 
time.  All  that  is  claimed  for  it  is  that  the  facts  have  been 
gathered  from  the  most  reliable  sources.  I  have  been 
favored  in  my  work  with  the  valuable  assistance  of  several 
of  my  friends  who  have  written  on  special  subjects,  and 
others  who  have  aided  me  in  various  ways.  I  also  ac- 
knowledge my  indebtedness  to  the  authors  from  whose 
works  quotations  have  been  made. 

In  the  present  revised  edition  accounts  are  given  of 
several  new  (or  enlarged)  enterprises  in  the  town ;  notably, 
the  Historical  Association  Building;  the  Public  School  for 
Manual  Training;  the  Local  Station  of  New  York  Yacht 
Club;  and  the  Athletic  Association's  Club  House. 

An  Appendix  abo  is  added. 

H.  S.  W. 
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SONQ  IN  ABSENCE. 

I  thirst  for  a  breath  of  the  good  salt  air 
Fresh-l)lown  from  tlie  open  sea, 

And  0,  mine  eyes  are  aching  sair 

For  a  '1)link  o'  my  ain  countriel" 

For  weary  is  the  worldly  strife 

To  a  spirit  sad  and  worn, 
And  lonesome  is  your  city's  life 

To  one  wlio  is  Island  bom. 

In  dreams  I  fare  to  the  oM  gray  town, 

And  wander  forth  at  will 
To  watch  the  reddening  sun  sink  down 

Far  over  the  western  hill. 

On  either  side  of  the  deep-worn  road 
The  sweet  wild  flowers  I  see; 

All  friendly-wise,  from  the  moss-grown  sod 
Their  faces  look  up  to  me; 

Fair  Autumn  now  lier  largess  yields 

Of  aster  and  golden-rod, 
And,  purpling  all  the  wayside  fields, 

Gerardia's  bell-flowers  nod. 

Like  nectar  now  is  the  spicy  air 

From  fragrant  swamp-weeds  blown; 

With  breath  of  pines,  and  the  perfume  rare 
Of  nmrnhlands  newly  mown. 


Along  the  line  of  the  ili:ilant  shore 

Sparkles  the  sappliire  sea, 
Where  foamy  breakers,  witli  ceaseless  roar, 

Seem  waving  white  hands  to  nie. 

O,  changeful  sea,  with  your  lieckoning  wile, 

You  woo  me  in  vain  to-day, 
For  never  again  from  this  dreamful  isle 

Shall  you  win  my  heart  awuyl 

— H.  S.  W. 
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I     The  Discoverers  of  Nantucket. 


VOTAGBS  OF  THB  NORSEMEN. 

Tradition  has  long  accredited  the  Norsemen  with 
having  visited  the  Island  some  eight  centuries  ago; 
but  probably  few  of  the  present  inhabitants,  to  say 
nothing  of  visitors,  are  familiar  with  the  sources  of 
this  tradition. 

The  late  George  Howland  Folger,  in  compiling  his 
manuscript  books  of  "Nantucket  Illstorical  Notes, 
Statistics  and  Biographical  Accounts",  begins  with 
selections  from  various  writings  on  the  first  discov- 
erers of  America.  The  compiler  of  the  present  vol- 
ume regrets  that,  to  conform  to  its  limits,  he  is  able 
to  give  but  a  brief  summary  of  these  interesting  ac- 
counts. In  his  preface  Mr.  Folger  says:  "The  history 
of  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  centuries  is  filled  with 
accounts  of  the  maritime  expeditions  of  the  Scandi- 
navians. The  ancient  history  of  Iceland  is  said  to  be 
the  most  perfect  of  any  European  country. 

"The  history  of  the  early  discoverers  of  America  is 
contained  in  the  two  sagas  (original  manuscripts)  of 
Elrck  the  Red  and  Thorfinn  Karlsefin.  The  former 
narrative  makes  part  of  the  beautiful  vellum  manu- 
scripts called  Codex  Flatensls,  whlcn  is  a  collection  of 
older  histories  transcribed  from  other  manuscripts 
between  the  years  1387  and  1395. 

"The  manuscript  of  the  later  Saga  Is  also  on  vel- 
lum, and  was  evidently  written  about  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

"So  much  doubt  having  been  exhibited  regarding 
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the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen,  the  Royal 
Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen  under^ 
took  the  task  of  collecting  what  was  interesting  and 
valuable  on  the  subject 

'*In  1887  they  published  their  valuable  quarto,  writ- 
ten in  Icelandic,  Danish  and  Latin,  under  the  title  of 
Antiquitates  Americanae. 

"This  volume  contains  all  that  is  valuable  drawn 
from  contemporary  narratives,  the  writings  of  schol* 
ars,  and  evidences  deduced  from  recently  discovered 
monuments  in  Greenland,  and  a  critical  examination 
of  those  already  known  to  exist  in  this  country.    ' 

"As  it  is  my  purpose  to  examine  the  published  ac* 
counts,  and  make  extracts  only  so  far  as  they  bear 
evidence  connected  with  Nantucket,  the  extracts  will 
of  course  be  limited." 

Here  follow  most  interesting  accounts  of  these 
early  voyagers,  which  we  are  compelled  to  condense 
to  our  limits: 

In  A.  D.  982  Thorwald  and  his  son  Eirck  sailed 
from  Zadar,  Norway;  they  arrived  and  settled  in  Ice- 
land, *'then  already  colonized".  In  a  later  voyage 
Eirck  discovered  Greenland,  A.  D.  985. 

Still  later  Biome.  son  of  Hereulf,  sailed  and  dis- 
covered Newfoundland,  and  finally  "some  promontory 
in  the  present  limits  of  Massachusetts,  possibly  Cape 
Cod."  (See  article  in  Putnam's  Mag.,  Nov.,  1854.)  A^ 
D.  986  to  1000,  Leif,  son  of  Eirck,  purchased  Biome's 
vessel,  and,  with  a  crew  of  35,  set  sail.  The  first  land 
they  found  was  the  last  seen  by  Biorne.  Proceeding 
southward  they  reached  another  land,  low  and  covered 
with  woods.  This  they  named  Markland.  Again  set- 
ting sail  they  discovered  an  island,  lying  opposite  to 
the  N.  B.  part  of  main  land.    Then,  passing  through  a 
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bay,  between  the  island  and  a  promontory  running  to 
N.  B.,  they  passed  the  latter.  In  this  bay  were  shal- 
lows of  very  great  extent.  (Note  by  Mr.  Folger)  "this 
description  Is  strikingly  applicable  to  the  shores  of 
BuEsard's  Bay,  Vineyard  Sound  and  adjacent  islands." 
They  landed  at  a  place  where  a  river  flowed  out  of  a 
lake,  and  settled  for  the  Winter  and  built  houses.  The 
lake  and  river  were  full  of  salmon.  The  soil  was 
rich,  climate  temperate.  Grapes  were  found  inland, 
also  com.  In  Spring  they  loaded  the  ship  with  timber 
and  sailed  for  home. 

Leif  gave  this  land  the  name  of  Winland  dat  Qode. 
(The  good  vlneland.) 

In  1002  Thorwald,  brother  of  Leif,  sailed  and  ar- 
rived at  Leifs  dwelling;  he  then  sailed  southward, 
found  the  country  beautiful  and  well  wooded,  but 
uninhabited.  Again  sailing  eastward,  they  came  to 
a  wooded  promontory,  and  landed.  Here  they  found 
9  Skraellings  (Esquimaux).  In  an  encounter  wiia 
these  Thorwald  was  killed  by  an  arrow.  He  requested 
to  be  buried  on  the  headland,  with  a  cross  at  his  head 
and  one  at  his  feet.  From 'that  time  the  place  was 
called  Krossanes  (Cross-ness). 

In  1007  Thorflnn  Thordson,  BJiorne  Grlmolfesen 
and  ThorkiU  Gamlason,  in  3  ships,  sailed  for  Vin- 
land  to  found  a  Colony  there.  Their  description  of  the 
country,  of  the  river  that  flowed  from  lake  to  sea, 
closely  resembles  Leif's  account.  After  the  third  Win- 
ter, in  Spring  of  1010,  they  returned  to  Eircksflord. 

The  writer  In  Putnam's  Magazine  (Nov.,  1854)  re- 
marks: "It  is  not  hazarding  too  much  to  suppose  that 
Vineland  is  identical  with  New  England.  The  quaint 
style  of  the  old  Norse  Idiom  carries  an  atmosphere 
of  truth  that  disarms  doubt,  and  defles  criticism.'* 
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A  certain  succession  of  events  occurs  to  each  of  the 
expeditions.  Hellnland,  Markland  and  Vinland  (the 
three  lands  of  stone,  wood  and  vines)  always  follow 
successively  to  the  Northmen  sailing  a  S.  W.  course 
from  Greenland.  These  facts  of  themselves,  even 
without  collateral  evidence,  would  suffice  to  identify 
these  headlands  with  Newfoundland,  Nova  Bcotia  and 
New  Bngland.  But  there  is  much  other  evidence. 
"Following  the  course  of  Lelf  and  Thorflnn,  as  before 
described,  it  would  appear  that  they  must  have  passed 
through  Nantucket  Bay  and  Vineyard  Sound,  thence 
up  Souconnot  beach,  Pocasset  River  into  Mt.  Hope 
Bay." 

With  all  these  data  at  hand  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  can  correctly  be  applied  only  to 
that  part  of  Massachusetts  included  within  the  Old 
Colony,  as  well  as  to  parts  of  Rhode  Island  bordering 
on  the  same.  To  these  we  must  look  for  the  true 
locality  of  Vinland." 

From  the  accounts  above  summarized  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  one  or  more  of  these  Norse  voy- 
agers must  have  nearly  approached  Nantucket,  if  they 
did  not  actually  land  upon  it.  Any  visitor  who  de- 
sires to  read  Mr.  Folger's  interesting  writings  on  this 
subject  in  full  can  obtain  access  to  a  type-written 
copy  at  the  Historical  Association's  rooms. 

1602.    OOSNOLD'S  DISCOVERY. 

The  following  summary  is  made  from  Barry's  His- 
tory of  Massachusetts: 

"The  shores  of  Massachusetts  may  have  been  and 
doubtless  were  seen  before  this  time,  but  the  discov- 
ery of  Qosnold  is  the  first  we  are  able  to  authenticate 
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by  that  species  of  evidence  which  rises  above  mere 
conjecture  or  strong  probability.  One  year  wanting 
two  days  before  Queen  Elizabeth  died,  Captain  Bar- 
tholomew Oosnold,  an  experienced  navigator,  who  is 
said  to  have  already  crossed  the  Atlantic  by  the  usual 
route  of  the  Canaries  and  West  Indies,  set  out  to  sail 
to  America  by  a  westerly  course. 

"Furnished  (principally  at  the  cost  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Southampton,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Shakespeare) 
with  a  small  bark,  the  Concord,  of  Dartmouth,  and  32 
men,  8  of  whom  were  mariners,  12  planters  and  12 
adventurers,  he  sailed  from  Falmouth,  March  26,  1602. 
On  April  14th,  they  sighted  land,  St  Mary's,  Azores. 
May  16th  again  sighted  land,  an  island  with  large 
sound  between  it  and  the  main.  Coming  to  west  end 
thereof  perceived  a  large  opening,  called  it  Shoal 
Hope.  Near  this  Cape  we  anchored  in  15  fathoms, 
took  great  store  of  cod-fish,  for  which  we  altered  the 
name  and  called  it  Cape  Cod.  Captain  went  ashore, 
found  ground  full  of  pease,  strawberries,  whortle- 
berries, as  yet  unripe. 

"Firewood  taken,  cypress,  birch,  witch-hazel  and 
beach.  A  young  Indian  came  to  Captain,  had  bow  and 
arrow,  plates  of  copper  in  ears,  was  willing  to  help  us 
in  our  occasions.  May  16  we  trended  the  coast  south- 
erly, 12  leagues  from  Cape  Cod,  saw  a  point  with  some 
beach,  named  it  Point  Care.  May  18~Sighted  another 
Point,  called  it  Gilbert's  Point,  also  divers  islands. 
Indians  in  canoes  with  skins,  tobacco  and  pipes  to 
barter.  May  19 — Anchored  a  league  or  more  beyond 
Gilbert's  Point,  lat.  41  2-3.  May  21— Went  coasting  to 
the  supposed  isles.  Saw  a  disinhabited  island,  bore 
with  it,  and  named  it  Martha's  Vineyard.  (This  was 
the  island  now  named    Noman's    land.)     May  24— 
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Doubled  the  Cape  of  another  island  next  to  Martha*a 
Vineyard,  which  we  called  Dover  Cliff.  This  island 
Capt.  Qosnold  called  Elizabeth's  Isle,  where  we  deter- 
mined our  abode." 

The  above  account  is  an  extract  from  the  relation 
of  Gabriel  Archer,  a  gentleman  in  the  voyage  with 
B.  Gosnold.* 

OBBD  MACY'S  ACCOUNT. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  Having  fallen  in 
with  the  Cape  Shore,  he  (Gosnold)  pursued  his  course 
South  till  he  reached  Sandy  Point,  the  Southern 
extremity  of  the  County  of  Barnstable,  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  It  being  late  in  the  day,  to  avoid 
danger,  he  stood  oft  to  sea,  and  in  the  night  came  in 
sight  of  the  white  clifts  at  the  East  end  of  Nantucket, 
now  called  Sankoty  Head,  the  highest  land  on  that 
part  of  the  island." 


Purchase  by  Thomas  Maybew  and  Sotu 

From  the  reputed  discovery  of  Nantucket  by  Gos- 
nold in  1602  until  1641  there  seems  to  be  a  long  hiatus 
in  its  history.  At  least  no  historian  gives  us  any  light 
on  this  period. 


*Tke  letter  of  Areher  above  qaoted  from  seems  to  be  the 
only  aoeount  of  Gosnold's  voyage  that  is  available.  Historians 
differ  as  to  whether  the  discoverer  sailed  north  or  south  of  Nan- 
tacket  It  seems  probable  it  was  north.  It  has  been  stated  as 
a  fact  that  the  party  spent  the  following  Winter  on  an  island 
lying  in  a  pond  on  Onttyhonk  Island.  A  controversy  arose 
among  the  party  on  tiie  qaestion  of  profits  of  the  voyage,  and 
twelve  of  them  returned  to  England.  The  writings  of  Gosuold's 
companions  led  directly  to  further  voyages,  and  the  settlement 
of  Jamestown,  Va.,  where  Gosnold  died  Aug.  23, 1G07. 
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On  Oct  13,  1041,  tho  island  (then  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  New  York,  was  deeded  "to  Thomas  Mayhew 
and  his  son  Thomas  or  their  assigns"  by  James  For- 
rett,  agent  to  William,  Earl  of  Sterling.  (For  deed 
see  Macy's  History,  p.  18.)  This  was  the  first  deed  of 
sale  of  the  island  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  From 
the  date  of  their  purchase  in  1641  until  July  2,  1659,  it 
appears  that  the  Mayhews  were  the  sole  owners  of  tho 
greater  part  of  the  island.  In  1600  they  also  purchased 
from  the  Indians  the  "sachem  rights"  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  island.    (Macy's  History,  p.  20.) 


Sale  to  the  Nine  Putchaaefs* 

Om  July  2d,  1669,  Thomas  Mayhew  conveyed  to 
"nlno  purchasers,"  whose  names  appear  below,  "all 
right  and  interest  that  I  have  on  the  island  of  Nan- 
tucket by  patent,"  etc.,  etc,  the  consideration  being 
"thirty  pounds  of  current  money  and  two  Beaver  hats, 
one  for  myself  and  one  for  my  wife".  (For  deed  see 
Macy's  History,  p.  19.) 

"The  nine  original  purchasers,"  viz. :  Tristram  Cof- 
fin, Richard  Swain,  Peter  Coffin,  Stephen  Greenliel, 
William  Pile,  Thomas  Macy,  Thomas  Barnard,  Chris- 
topher Hussey,  and  John  Swain;  Thomas  Mayhew, 
retaining  one-tenth  of  the  Island,  together  with  Mais- 
Quatuck  or  Quaise. 

Bach  of  the  above  chose  an  "associate"  with  whom 
to  settle  the  Island,  viz.:  Tristram  Coffin,  Jr.,  John 
Smith,  Robert  Pike,  Robert  Barnard,  Thomas  Cole- 
man, Edward  Starbuck,  Nathaniel  Starbuck,  Thomas 
Look,  James  Coffin,  Thomas  Mayhew,  Jr. 

"The  island  was  now  fairly  purchased  of  the  orig- 
inal patentees,  and  a  greater  part  of  it  of  tho  natives. 
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It  was  owned  by  an  asBociation,  most  of  whom  resided 
In  Salisbury,  Essex  County,  Mass.  The  purchasers 
immediately  began  to  make  their  arrangements  to 
move  thither  with  their  families,  and  to  improve  the 
land."    (Macy,  p.  22.) 

(From  Mr.  Worth's  letter  it  appears  that  they  did 
not  remove  to  the  island  until  the  Summer  of  1661.) 

Soon  after  taking  possession  they  found  it  neces« 
sary  to  still  further  increase  their  numbers,  especially 
to  encourage  the  immigration  of  mechanics  and  arti- 
sans. As  an  inducement  they  offered  to  such  as  might 
come  to  them  shares  in  all  privileges  enjoyed  by  them- 
selves. 

"By  this  means  the  number  of  shares  was  increased 
to  27«  which  still  continues  to  be  the  number  of 
shares,  under  the  denomination  of  the  common  and 
unditided  land  on  the  island.  These  27  shares  include 
the  whole  island,  except  the  place  called  Quaise  or 
Maisquetuck,  which  Thomas  Mayhew  reserved  for  him- 
self when  he  conveyed  the  island  to  the  9  purchasers." 
(Macy,  p.  83.) 

Other  "sachem  rights"  were  from  time  to  time  pur- 
chased by  the  settlers,  until  Anally  the  whole  of  Nan- 
tucket and  the  adjacent  islands  became  theirs.  (See 
chapter  on  the  Indians.) 

From  the  Inquirer  and  Mirror  of  Jan.  5th,  1902,  the 
following  interesting  and  authoritative  account  is 
copied. 

Whcte  the  Town  was  First  Located* 

BT  HKNRY  B.  WORTH. 

The  purchasers  of  the  Island  of  Nantucket  held 
their  last  meeting  in  Salisbury,  Massachusetts  Bay, 
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May  10»  1661.  During  the  following  two  months  they 
left  the  land  of  the  Puritan  for  their  island  homo. 
The  next  meeting  was  held  July  15,  1G61,  at  Nan- 
tucket This  liand  of  settlers  sclrc.tod  their  housolots 
along  the  chain  of  ponds  extending  from  Cappaum 
Harbor  southward  to  the  sea.  Here  the  town  was 
located,  until,  over  a  dozen  years  later,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  had  built  houses  at  Wesco,  the  present 
location  of  the  town. 

On  the  map  prepared  by  Dr.  Ewer,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  island,  at  Maddaket,  is  designated  "the 
Bite  of  the  first  town."  As  the  first  inhabitants  set- 
tled at  Cappaumet,  this  designation  must  be  nn  error, 
or  it  is  a  tradition  having  some  historical  basis.  The 
records  show  the  latter  supposition  to  bo  correct. 

Before  the  purchasers  settled  the  island.  It  had 
boon  visited  and  explored  by  several  of  their  niun- 
bor.  Tristram  Coflln,  Thomas  Macy  and  John  Colo- 
man  were  there  in  June  and  July,  1650.  and  during 
the  next  January  Edward  Starbuck  secured  two  Indian 
deeds.  He  was  on  the  island  with  Peter  Folgor  and 
John  Coinn  in  May,  IGGO.  when  another  sac^licMu  dnod 
was  executed.  During  the  same  year  those  purchasers 
and  Richard  Swain  surveyed  and  selected  their  house 
lots.  It  may  not  be  far  amiss  to  infer  that  during  the 
two  years  between  the  purchase  and  settlement  of  the 
island,  one  or  more  of  the  owners  were  there  to  have 
charge  of  the  property.  They  probably  lived  in  a 
house  at  Maddaket,  built  by  Edward  Starbuck.  In 
March,  1670,  certain  land  was  laid  out  at  Maddaket 
comprising  "all  the  meadow  lying  between  the  Long 
Pond  by  the  old  seller  built  by  Edward  Starbuck  and 
the  way  at  the  head  of  the  creek."  Later  a  grant  was 
made  to  William  Worth  including  land  "at  the  west- 
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ward  end  of  the  swampy  medo  that  comes  from  the 
liong  Pond  by  the  old  siller."  This  collar  had  a  house 
over  it,  and  was  located  where  is  marked  **llio  site  of 
the  first  town."  Here  lived  Starbuck  and  his  assist- 
ants during  the  two  years  before  the  arrival  of  the 
comiHUiy.  It  was  nearest  the  Vineyard  whence  came 
Gov.  Mayhew  and  Peter  Folger,  and  the  harbor  fur- 
nished an  easy  escai>e  from  possible  dopredalions  of 
the  Indians.  This  house  was  not  the  "town,"  but  a 
temporary  camp  occupied  by  the  pioneers  while  they 
were  preparing  homes  for  the  early  settlers  in  the 
region  near  the  Hummock  Pond. 


Situation  and  Physiosffaphy* 

Nantucket  Island  lies  in  north  latitude  41  degrees, 
16  minutes,  22  seconds;,  longitude  70  degrees,  7  min- 
utes, 56  seconds,  and  is  distant  about  28  miles  south 
from  Cape  Ck)d,  60  miles  southeast  from  New  Bedford, 
and  110  miles  from  Boston. 

Its  length  is  about  14  miles«  east  and  west  Aver- 
age width  north  to  south  3  1-2  miles. 

It  contains  about  30,000  acres.  Its  shape  has,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  subject  to  changes  caused  by 
the  action  of  tides. 

Within  recent  years  marked  changes  have  occurred 
at  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  Island. 

On  Dec.  17th,  1896,  during  a  severe  storm,  the  sea 
cut  a  narrow  opening  through  the  low  sandy  beach  at 
Coskata  known  as  the  "haulover."  This  strip  of  beach 
formerly  divided  the  upper  harbor  from  the  ocean. 
The  opening  by  Jan.  10th,  1897,  had  increased  to  150 
feet  in  width  and  6  feet  in  depth  at  low  tide,  and  has 
widened  considerably  since.    It  forms  a  convenient 
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channel  for  the  fishing-boats  entering  or  emerging 
from  the  harbor.  It  has  also  converted  the  Goatue 
peninsula,  with  its  northern  extremity,  Great  Point, 
into  an  island,  thus  necessitating  a  cable  to  the  life- 
saving  station  at  Coskata. 

At  the  west  end,  the  long  sandy  point,  called 
Smith's  Point,  which  appears  on  Bwer's  map,  was 
washed  away  by  the  tide  in  1869,  leaving  a  wide 
opening  between  Nantucket  and  Tuckemuck,  through 
which  a  strong  tide  races  constantly. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  island,  in  severe  storms,  the 
sea  undermines  the  low  clift.  By  this  action  consider- 
able inroads  have  been  made. 

From  Sara  Winthrop  Smith's  interesting  "Sketch 
of  the  Physiography  and  Botany  of  Nantucket,"  the 
following  quotations  are  made: 

"Nantucket  is  an  island  belonging  to  Massachu- 
setts, but  in  its  physical  constitution  does  not  belong 
to  New  England.  It  is  a  portion  of  New  Jersey  thniht 
up  into  New  England,  and  really  belongs  to  the  coast 
line  extending  West  and  South.  *  *  *  *  One 
finds  evidence  of  glacial  action  in  every  walk.  Arctic 
shells  on  Sankoty  Clift  and  Academy  Hill  are  certainly 
a  glacial  deposit"  In  geological  times  Nantucket  was 
covered  with  the  great  ice-sheet  The  action  of  the 
glacial  period  is  plainly  marked  upon  its  physiography. 
These  glacial  evidences  prove  that  the  island  is  a  ter- 
minal moraine.      •     •     •     • 

"In  1847  26  ponds  were  to  be  found  on  the  map. 
All  appear  to  be  of  glacial  origin,  and  are  gradually 
disappearing."     •     •     •     • 

"Nothing  has  been  more  unfortunate  for  Nantucket 
than  the  loss  of  its  trees  and  thickets."  (See  in  Miss 
Smith's  pamphlet,  page  18,  "Evidences  as  to  the  for- 
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mer  existence  of  large  trees  on  Nantucket  Island/'  by 
Prof.  Burt  G.  Wilder,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.) 

There  are  records  In  existence  of  many  groves  of 
oak-trees  In  different  i)art8  of  the  Island.  One  on  the 
North  Clift,  another  near  the  present  mill,  and  others 
at  Polpis  and  elsewhere.  These  were  cut  down  and 
used  for  building  purposes. 

"An  old  chart  In  the  British  records  shows  Nan- 

'  tucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard  as  six  Islands  Nantucket 

being  entirely  different  In  shape  from  that  of  to-day." 

For  further  details  of  Physiography  and  Botany  the 
reader  Is  referred  to  the  pamphlet  from  which  the 
above  quotations  are  made. 


The  Early  Titles  to  Nanttscket. 

Prom  Mr.  H.  B.  Worth's  pamphlet,  "Nantucket 
Lands  and  Land-owners"  (pub.  N.  U.  A.  1901),  the 
following  account  Is  condensed: 

Thomas  Mayhew's  deed  from  Forrett  In  1641  was 
based  on  a  grant  from  the  King  of  England.  The  claim 
of  the  English  Government  was  based  on  the  voyage 
of  Cabot  In  1497. 

Before  occupying  the  territory  Mayhew  was  also 
compelled  to  purchase  the  "sachem  rights"  from  the 
Indians  then  In  possession  of  the  Islands. 

After  Mayhew  had  received  the  Forrett  deed  he 
learned  that  Sir  Ferdinand  Georges,  Governor  of 
Maine,  claimed  Jurisdiction  over  these  Islands.  He 
became  convinced  that  the  claim  was  well  founded, 
and  received  a  deed  from  Georges.  This  deed  does  not 
mention  Nantucket,  nor  was  there  ever  any  deed  of 
Nantucket  from  Georges. 

Nevertheless  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  these 
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ifllands  belonged  to  Massachusetts  or  Blaine;  but  after 
Mayhew  gave  his  deed  to  the  20  purchasers  the  latter 
seem  to  have  repudiated  Georges'  claim,  and  paid 
acknowledgment  to  the  New  York  governor. 

In  1664  the  Bnglish  King  granted  to  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  considerable  territory  in  the  New 
World,  including  "the  several  small  islands  called 
Nantukes  or  Nantucket"  The  Duke  of  York  then  ap- 
pointed Francis  Lovelace  Governor  of  New  York  and  * 
its  dependencies. 

In  1671  the  settlers  received  a  new  patent  from 
Lovelace,  confirming  Forrett's  deed.  This  conveyance 
was  to  Tristram  Coftjm  and  Thomas  Macy,  for  and  on 
behalf  of  themselves  and  their  associates.  The  con- 
sideration was  "four  barrels  of  merchantable  codfish 
to  be  delivered  in  New  York  annually." 

The  conditions  of  this  patent  were:  1.  The  Bng- 
lish should  purchase  certain  lands  from  the  Indians. 
2.  Then  the  Bnglish  crown  would  ratify  and  confirm 
these  purchases. 

Thus  were  the  rights  of  the  Indians  protected  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Bnglish  Government 

The  capture  of  New  York  by  the  Dutch  in  1684  and 
its  subsequent  reversion  to  the  ESnglish  made  it  neces- 
sary to  obtain  another  patent  The  Dongan  patent 
was  a  general  grant  of  the  entire  island,  dated  June  27, 
1687. 

"It  cstAbllshod  Rovon  of  the  Bottlcrfi  a  l)ody  cor- 
porate, called  the  Trustees  of  the  Freeholders  of  the 
Town  of  Sherburne,  with  liberty  to  purchase  land 
from  the  Indian  proprietors  and  confirm  unto  all  per- 
sons having  land  on  the  island  their  title  thereto.  The 
annual  tax  was  one  lamb  or  two  shillings,  to  be  paid 
March  20  at  New  York." 
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"ThiB  corporation  is  the  modem  proprietary  that 
has  had  a  continued  existence  ever  since  tliat  date." 

"An  act  of  Parliament  in  1692  transferred  all  the 
islands  purchased  by  Mayhew  in  1641  to  Massachusetts 
Province."  The  General  Court  of  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts,  May  81st,  1698,  enacted  a  law  confirm- 
ing all  titles  on  Nantucket  that  were  based  on  grants 
from  the  Governors  of  New  York  Colony." 

"Dongan's,  1687,  patent  is  the  basis  of  all  titles  on 
Nantucket  It  has  been  preserved,  and  is  in  the  Reg- 
istry  of  Deeds  at  Nantucket" 


The  Nantucket  Group  and  Thei r  Early  Names* 

The  following  statistics  are  quoted  from  Mr.  Henry 
B.  Worth's  pamphlet,  "Nantucket  Lands  and  Land- 
owners:" 


«*r 


'This  group  comprises  Nantucket,  whose  area  is 
about  80,000  acres;  Tuckemuck,  1260,  and  Muskeget, 
800  acres;  together  with  some  small  islets  between 
the  two  latter  called  Gravelly  Islands. 

"The  longest  line  east  and  west  that  can  be  drawn 
on  Nantucket  Is  12  miles  from  Madakot  to  Biasconset, 
and  the  longest  north  and  south  is  6  miles  from  Tom 
Never's  Head  to  Wauwinet. 

"The  outline  of  the  island  is  very  irregular,  its 
coast  line  being  88  miles  in  length.  The  highest  point 
is  91  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  located  at  Saul's  Hills. 

"There  are  over  20  fresh  water  ponds,  of  which  the 
following  exceed  20  acres  in  area: 
Hummock  (called  Wauquittaguay  by  the  Indians). 820 

Sachacha  (called  Sesagasha  by  the  Indians) 810 

Long 215 
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Myacomet 45 

GibbB 31 

Capaum  (once  a  harbor) 23 

"The  name  'Nantucket'  appears  for  the  first  time 
In  1641  In  the  deed  from  Forrett  to  Mayhew. 

"It  is  spelled  differently  before  and  since.  On  the 
map  of  De  Laet,  1630,  It  is  spelled  'Natocks/ 

"Tuckemuck  Is  given  as  Pentockjmock,  and  Mus- 
keget  as  Kotget" 

On  various  other  maps  appear  "Nantockyte/*  "Nan- 
tock."  "In  1697  Cotton  Mather  gave  the  name  'Nan- 
toket'  Since  Mayhew's  purchase  it  has  remained 
without  change." 

The  compound  word  Nan-tuck-et  was  found  in  the 
Indian  nullotin  for  1869.  with  the  translation  "it  is 
heard*'  or  "it  is  sounding" (presumably  referring  to 
the  sound  of  the  surf  on  the  shoals.)  This  fact  points 
to  the  probability  that  the  name  as  now  spelled  was 
the  original  Indian  name,  the  others  being  either 
corruptions  or  adaptations  to  various  languages.* 


The  Early  Settlers* 

Our  knowledge  of  the  settlement  of  Nantucket  by 
the  Bnglish  during  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
has,  until  recently,  been  derived  mainly  from  the  mea- 
gre and  unsatisfactory  volume  of  Obed  Macy,  pub- 
lished in  1836. 

In  the  preface  of  tliat  book  the  author  remarks: 
"Probably  tlio  reader  will  discover  some  omissions; 
these  may  bo  accounted  for  in  two  ways:  first,  the 
author  has  been  studiously  careful  rather  to  omit 
some  trifling  affairs,  than  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
Individuals  by  Iholr  recital;   secondly,     ♦     ♦     ♦     • 

*Hee  appendix  1. 
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greatly  to  his  mortification  there  is  very  little  on 
record  and  few  documents  relating  to  much  of  the 
time  embraced  within  the  limits  of  this  history."  The 
latter  reason  given  doubtless  accounts  to  a  large  ex- 
tent for  the  limitations  of  Macy's  History.  The  for- 
mer, so  naively  offered,  is  suggestive  of  a  common 
habit  of  many  of  the  early  historianSi  to  say  nothing 
of  some  later  ones,  of  ignoring  unpleasant  facts. 

Certain  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  early 
settlers,  made  by  themselves,  have  been  published  re- 
cently. By  this  new  light,  such  of  us  as  are  not  wil- 
fully blind  may  discover  that  those  hardy  and  venture 
ous  spirits  were,  after  all,  human;  with  virtues 
more  strenuous  than  ours,  they  combined  faults  which 
were  equally  robust 

It  is  evident  that  our  ancestors,  the  early  Friends, 
were  not  always  the  paragons  of  humility  and  self- 
restraint  that  certain  of  their  descendants  have 
claimed  and  still  claim. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  in  the  age  in 
which  they  lived,  bigotry  and  intolerance  were  ordin- 
ary conditions. 

From  the  standpoint'  of  the  present  writer  it  is  not 
the  less  possible  (but  rather  the  more)  to  admire  and 
emulate  the  virtues  of  our  forefatners — their  energy, 
their  industry  and  their  indomitable  courage.  A 
recognition  of  their  faults  simply  brings  them  nearer 
to  us,  and  begets  a  fellow-feeling,  thus  enabling  us  to 
form  a  Just  estimate. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Historical  Asso- 
ciation an  honored  son  of  Nantucket  read  a  paper  la 
which  he  fitly  eulogized  the  courage  and  enterprise  of 
those  who  developed  the  whale  fishery.  From  this 
able  essay,  the  opening  lines  are  here  quoted:     "He 
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who  writes  the  history  of  Nantucket  must  break  away 
from  some  of  the  delusions  and  traditions  of  the  iMUit, 
and  apply  the  logic  of  facts  to  the  settlement  and  early 
Insular  life  of  our  old  home,  rather  than  the  perhaps 
more  pleasing  poetry  and  glamour  of  romance/' 

This  Is  well  and  bravely  said,  and  heartily  en- 
dorsed by  the  present  writer. 

The  orator  then  proceeded  to  demolish  Obed  Macy's 
hypothesis  that  the  first  settlers  fled  from  "an  aveng- 
ing Nemesis,"  and  to  assert,  in  effect,  that  they  came 
with  deliberation,  "following  out  a  fixed  and  definite 
purpose  of  settlement" 

But  the  sentiments  expressed  in  Mr.  Starbuck's 
prelude  reach  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  paper,  as 
he  would  readily  admit 

The  question  of  to-day  seems  to  be,  do  we  want 
history,  or  are  we  still  to  content  ourselves  with 
pleasing  platitudes  about  our  ancestors  (written  by 
their  descendants)  which  serve  only  to  foster  our 
vanity?  Why  should  we  fear  the  truth?  and  what  do 
we  gain  by  evasion?  Why  not  for  instance,  frankly 
admit  (with  all  due  respect  and  reverence  for  our  an- 
cestors, the  Friends)  that  the  gray  mantle  which  is 
described  by  a  recent  historian  as  "the  peace  of  a 
Quaker  Influence"  which  was  "spread  over  them  pro- 
portionate to  that  of  Colonial  Philadelphia"  was  in 
reality  far  from  being  an  unmixed  blessing?  Why 
not  admit  (what  the  records  clearly  prove)  that,  in 
many  instances,  it  merely  served  to  cover  suppressed 
fires  which  would  far  better  have  blazed  upward 
toward  the  stars? 

No  real  progress  can  ever  be  achieved  by  a  people 
who  lack  the  courage  or  disposition  to  face  unpleas- 
ant facts.     There  has  been  too  much  evasion,  too 
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much  repression,  too  much  pride,  and  too  little  cour- 
age to  face  tlie  truth.  When  more  of  us  come  to  real- 
ise this,  there  will  be  less  disposition  to  hastily  crti- 
else  those  who, .  with  the  true  historical  spirit, 
diligently  search  the  old  records  and  open  them  to 
the  light  of  day.  To  discourage  or  impede  this  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  work  is  but  to  defer  the  inevitable, 
fbr  future  generations  will  demand  History,  and  will 
have  it 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  many  readers  protesting, 
"Why  should  we  parade  the  faults  of  our  ancestors? 
Why  not  cover  them  with  the  mantle  of  charity  and 
forgetfulness?  "  Very  good,  but  why  should  we  con- 
tinue to  parade  their  virtues,  and  utterly  ignore  their 
faults?  First  of  all,  let  us  have  the  whole  truth— not 
one-half  of  it  Over  that  solid  foundation  we  may 
then  build  our  history  and  adorn  it  with  sentiment 
and  romance,  even  as  the  immemorial  rocks  on  our 
beloved  island  are  clothed  with  their  mantles  of  gray 
lichen,  and  decked  with  the  wild-rose  and  the  trailing 
vine. 

The  following  brief  sketches  of  some  of  the  prom* 
inent  first  settlers  have  been  drawn  from  various 
sources,  and  considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to 
verify  facts  and  dates  as  far  as  possible. 

THOMAS  MACY. 

From  Macy's  History  we  learn  that  this  "first  white 
settler"  came  with  his  family  from  Chilmark  in  Wilt- 
shire, England,  about  1636,  and  settled  in  Salisbury, 
Essex  Oo.,  Mass.  "He  lived  there  in  good  repute 
twenty  years,  and  acquired  a  good  interest,  consisting 
of  a  tract  of  land  of  1000  acres,  a  good  house  and  con- 
siderable stock." 
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The  records  state  that  he  was  overseer  of  schools 
in  Salisbury  in  1652,  Deputy  of  General  Court  1654, 
Town  Clerk  of  Amesbury  1655. 

"But  when  this  part  of  the  country  became  more 
thickly  settled  by  the  English,  dissension  arose  among 
the  people  in  regard  to  religion  and  religious  denom- 
inations." 

Here  follows  an  account  of  the  persecution  ot 
Macy  by  the  colonial  authorities  in  Salisbury.  It  is 
stated  that  "Thomas  Macy  subjected  himself  to  the 
rigor  of  the  law  by  giving  shelter  to  four  Quakers, 
who  stopped  at  his  house  in  a  rain  storm."  Being 
cited  to  answer  for  this  offence,  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  court,  admitting  the  facts,  but  pleading  that  he 
"had  not  willingly  offended.''  He  was  ordered  to  pay  a 
One  of  80s.  Obod  Macy's  inference  that  ho  loft  Salis- 
liury  because  of  this  porsecutiou,  and  that  ho  "sacri- 
flce<l  his  property  and  home  to  his  religion"  is  erron- 
eous. Naturally,  colonial  intolerance  may  have  quick- 
ened his  desire  to  seek  a  freer  atmosphere,  but  that 
this  was  his  main  motive  in  leaving  is  impossible. 
Witness  the  fact  on  record  that  in  1664  he  was  again 
residing  in  Salisbury,  and  still  retaining  his  property. 

In  the  fall  of  1659,  according  to  Macy's  History,  he 
embarked  from  Salisbury  in  an  open  boat,  with  his 
family,  together  with  Edward  Starbuck,  Jas.  Coffin 
and  Isaac  Coleman.  Rounding  Cape  Cod,  they  pro- 
ceeded southward,  crossing  the  sound,  and  landed  on 
Nantucket  without  accident  This  traditional  voyage 
was  the  basis  of  Whittier's  poem,  "The  Exiles." 

Macy  and  his  companions  are  said  to  have  chosen 
a  site  at  Madaket  for  a  temporary  settlement,  but  in 
the  summer  of  1661  they  were  established  at  Cap- 
paum  with  the  other  sotilorfl.      Tliey  found  the  In- 
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diana  very  numerous  and  friendly.  Macy  was  the  first 
recorder  on  the  Udand,  and  in  1676,  Oct  1,  waa  com- 
miesioned  Ohief  Magistrate.  He  was  friendly  toward 
the  Indians,  and  exposed  the  selling  of  liquor  to  them. 
He  died  at  Nantucket,  April  19,  1682,  aged  74.  His 
wife  and  one  son,  John  Macy,  survived  him.  From 
the  latter  the  Macy  family  in  America  is  descended. 

BDWARD  8TARBU0K. 

Said  to  have  heen  bom  in  Derbyshire,  Ehigland, 
1604.  He  moved  to  Dover,  N.  H.,  with  his  wife,  in 
1686.  In  1648  he  received  a  grant  of  40  acres  on  each 
side  of  the  Fresh  River  at  Outchechoc.  and  of  other 
tracts  discovered  by  himself  and  associates;  was  owner 
of  considerable  land,  and  a  man  of  substance  as  to 
possessions. 

He  was  chosen  representative  to  the  General  Court 
of  New  Hampshire  in  1643,  and  again  in  1646,  and 
enjoyed  various  other  tokens  of  respect  from  his  fellow 
citizens. 

In  1648  he  was  prosecuted  in  the  Dover  court  for 
"great  misdemeanor,"  for  professing  the  Baptist  faith. 
As  a  natural  sequence  he  started  on  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition soon  after,  during  which  he  met  with  an- 
other venturesome  spirit,  Thomas  Macy. 

In  1669  he  is  said  to  have  accompanied  the  latter  in 
the  "open  boat"  to  Nantucket;  he  spent  the  winter 
here,  and  returned  to  Dover  in  1660»  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  place  to  the  other  purchasers.  He  came 
back  to  the  island  in  1661,  with  eight  or  ton  families. 
He  is  described  as  "courageous  and  persevering," 
"fearless  of  danger,'!  "was  a  load  lug  man  on  tho  isl- 
and, and  at  one  time  a  Magistrate." 
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He  died  June  12, 1690.  From  his  son  Nathaniel  and 
his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Tristram  Coffyn,  sprang 
all  of  the  Starbuck  ftoiily  in  America. 

PETBR  FOLQBR. 

The  man  who  was  destined  to  gain  the  distinction 
of  being  the  grandfather  of  Benjamin  Franlclin,  was 
bom  in  England,  probably  in  Norwich,  in  1617. 

He  came  to  America  with  his  father  in  1636,  and 
soon  after  took  up  his  residence  on  Martha's  Vineyard, 
where  he  labored  as  a  teacher,  surveyor,  and  mission- 
ary among  the  Indians.  He  visited  Nantucket  (prob- 
ably in  1658)  in  company  with  Tristram  Coffyn,  on  a 
tour  of  inspection,  and  in  1663  he  came  again  to  make 
it  his  home.  He  had  been  invited  by  the  settlers  to 
remove  to  Nantucket  to  officiate  as  miller,  weaver, 
and  interpreter  of  the  Indian  language.  His  son 
Eleazer  was  to  act  as  shoemaker'^  and  a  grant  of  one- 
half  of  a  share  of  land«  with  all  the  accommodations 
thereunto  belonging,  was  made  to  Peter.  In  1667  he 
took  charge  of  the  mill  (a  water-mill  on  Wosco  pond). 
Besides  laboring  in  the  callings  above  mentioned,  he 
acted  as  surveyor.  From  the  time  of  his  first  settle- 
ment on  the  island,  he  was  one  of  its  most  active  and 
useful  citizens,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
scholarly.  Cotton  Mather  describes  him  as  "an  able, 
Oodly  Englishman  who  was  employed  in  teaching  the 
youth."  Elsewhere  we  read  that  "he  was  an  able  and 
a  good  man;  his  occupation  as  surveyor  made  him 
valuable,  and  his  ability  as  an  interpreter  was  not  to 
be  despised."  He  was  from  first  to  last  a  staunch 
friend  and  protector  of  the  Indians. 

In  1662  wo  find  his  name  sfgnod  as  witness  to  the 
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deed  given  by  Sachem  Wanackmamack  to  Tristram 
Ck>ffyn  and  Tomas  Macy,  of  that  sachem's  territory 
called  Pacummohquah.  Ills  name  also  appears  on 
many  later  deeds.  He  was  the  able  lieutenant  of  the 
doughty  Captain  John  Gardner  In  his  famous  contest 
with  Tristram  Coffyn  for  supremacy  In  town  affairs. 

Peter  Folger  died  In  1690;  Mary,  his  widow.  In 
1704.  They  had  nine  children,  only  one  of  whom, 
Ablah,  was  bom  in  Nantucket  (Apg.  15,  1667).  She 
married  Joslah  Franklin  of  Boston,  and  was  the 
mother  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.    She  died  in  1762. 

John  Swain,  Jr.,  the  first  white  male  child  born  on 
the  Island,  married  Ehcperience,  daughter  of  Peter  and 
Mary. 

Many  of  Peter's  descendants  became  distinguished 
•—notably  Hon.  Walter  Folgor,  Hon.  Chas.  J.  Folger, 
and  Maria  Mitchell. 

# 

TRISTRAM  COFFIN. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Joshua  Coffin  (historian)  for 
the  Newburyport  Herald,  and  copied  In  the  Nantucket 
Inquirer  of  July  22,  1826,  we  find  the  following:  "In 
the  year  1642  Tristram  Coffyn  (bom  1605),  son  of 
Peter  and  Joanna  Cottyn,  of  Brixton  Paclsh,  Devon- 
shire Co.,  Bngland,  came  to  Salisbury,  Mass.,  with  his 
wife  DIonis,  his  mother  and  two  sisters,  and  four 
children,  Peter,  Tristram,  Bllzabeth  and  James; 
whence  moved  the  same  year  to  Haverhill,  where  his 
name  appears  on  the  Indian  deed  of  that  town,  Nov. 
15,  1642.  There  two  more  children  were  born,  Mary 
and  John;  he  then  moved  to  Newbury  and  resided 
about  twelve  years;  there  his  youngest  son,  Stephen, 
was  bom  in  1652.    In  1658  or  9  he  moved  to  Salisbury, 
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where,  on  Sept.  2nd,  he  with  eight  others,  purchased 
uine-tenths  of  the  Island  of  Nantuciiet  of  Thomas 
Mayhew.  These  shares  were  subsequently  dlvidefl 
into  27  shares*  6  of  which  were  owned  by  Tristram 
Coffin's  family.  He  came  to  Nantucket  (prolmbly  In 
1868),  in  company  with  Peter  Foulger,  to  Investigate 
the  conditions  existing  here,  and  to  ascertain  the  dis- 
position of  the  Indians  towards  now-comcrs,  in  Ixshatf 
of  certain  citizens  of  Salisbury.  On  his  return  to 
Salisbury  a  company  was  formed  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Island  from  Mayhew  (the  latter  to  retain  one^ 
tenth  share)." 

In  1661  he  removed  to  Nantuclcet  with  his  family, 
and  established  himself  with  the  other  colonists  at 
Gappaum,  the  site  of  the  first  town.  Here  Tristram 
built  a  mansion,  naming  It  "Northam,"  and  here  he 
lived  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Oct  2,  1681. 
From  the  first  he  was  a  leading  spirit  among  the  set- 
tlers, entering  into  all  public  affairs  with  character- 
istic energy.  His  family  of  five  sons  and  two  daught- 
ers, with  their  husbands  and  wives,  formed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  first  twenty  purchasers.  He  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Lovelace  as  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  island  in  1671,  and  again  by  Governor  Andros  in 
1667.  In  describing  the  famous  contest  between  Tris- 
tram Cofiln  and  his  supporters  and  John  Gardner  and 
his  party,  the  author  of  "Quaint  Nantucket"  remarks: 
"The  difference  In  the  motives  of  the  opimsing  parties 
Is  shown  by  their  position  before  the  Governor.  On 
the  one  side  was  conservatism,  selfishness  and  a  dis- 
regard for  the  rights  of  neighbors.  On  the  other  side 
was  progress,  loyalty  and  desire  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Nantucket."* 


*8ee  Appendix  2. 
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In  Mrs.  Hinchman's  "Early  Settlors  of  Nantucket" 
we  are  informed  that  "of  the  nine  children,  five  out 
of  the  seven  who  married  were  sons;  that  Peter  had 
nine  children,  Tristram,  Jr.,  had  ten  and  left  176  de- 
scendants, that  James  had  fourteen  children,  Lieuten- 
ant John  eleven  and  Stephen  ten.  The  two  daughters, 
Mary  Starbuck  and  Blizabeth  Qreenleaf,  each  had  ten 
children." 

These  figures  clearly  foreshadow  the  subsequent 
multiplication  of  the  Oofiin  family  in  America. 

JOHN  QARDNBR. 

This  man  of  indomitable  personality  was  the  son 
of  Thomas  Gardner,  who  came  from  England  in  1624 
and  was  governor  of  the  Cape  Ann  Colony.  The  fam- 
ily resided  in  Salem  for  many  years. 

John  and  his  brother  Richard,  both  of  whom  be- 
came prominent  members  of  the  Nantucket  colony, 
were  not  of  the  original  proprietors.  '*In  1672  the 
colonists  invited  Captain  John  Gardner  (mariner  of 
Salem)  to  settle  on  the  Island,  to  set  up  the  trade  for 
the  taking  of  codfish."  He  was  to  stay  at  least  three 
years,  and  was  granted  "half  a  share"  of  land.  *  * 
"His  brother  Richard  came  to  Nantucket  in  1665,  as 
a  seaman,  and  became  a  land-owner."  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
"Capt  John  had  evidently  not  received  much  school 
education,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  phy- 
sical courage  and  rugged  honesty  that  gained  for  him 
public  confidence.  After  the  death  of  Peter  Folger  he 
was  the  protector  of  the  Indians.  During  the  thirty 
years  of  his  residence  at  Nantucket,  for  only  a  few 
years  he  was  out  of  office.  He  was  Chief  Magistrate, 
Selectman,  Treasurer,  and  Deputy  to  New  York.  *  * 
He  forcibly  objected  to  the  new  sect  (Friends)  and 
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protested  against  their  establishment  on  the  Island.'* 
An  account  of  his  long  and  strenuous  contest  with 
Tristram  Coffin  for  supremacy,  and  the  final  victory 
of  his  party  for  "equal  rights  for  all"  may  be  found 
in  Henry  B.  Worth's  pamphlet  "Nantucicet  Lands  and 
Land  Owners,"  from  which  work  the  above  quotations 
are  made.  One  striking  episode  of  this  contest  is  re- 
corded in  an  affidavit  of  Tristram  Coffin,  June  18, 
1677:  "The  Marshall,  with  two  assistants,  fetched 
John  Gardner  by  force  into  the  court  When  the 
magistrates  spoke  to  him  about  his  "contemptuous 
carriages,"  he  listened  in  silence,  and,  without  re- 
moving his  hat,  he  sat  down  on  a  chest  whereon  was 
seated  Tristriim  Coffin,  who  said  to  him:  "I  am  sorry 
you  do  behave  yourself  as  a  Delinquent"  To  which 
John  Qnrdtior  replied:  "1  know  my  business,  and  it 
may  bo  that  some  of  those  who  have  meddled  with 
me  had  bettor  have  eaten  flor."  "In  the  history  of 
those  times  John  Gardner  stands  as  the  greatest  of 
all  the  men  who  had  to  do  with  the  beginnings  of 
Nantucket.  He  had  the  genius  of  a  leader,  and  his 
ability  was  recognized  by  Governor  Andros  in  ap- 
pointing him,  three  times,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Island.  The  people  made  him  their  agent  "to  act  in 
all  matters  of  the  town  at  New  York,  etc"  "He 
was  made  the  leader  of  a  committee  to  consult  for 
the  public  good  of  the  Island  against  all  invaders  of 
the  people's  Rights."*  In  1687  ho  obtained  from 
Governor  Dongan  the  "Patent  to  Certain  Inhabitants 
of  Nantucket"  which  made  "John  Gardner  with  six 
associates,  One  Body  Corporate  and  Politic  to  be 
railed  by  the  Name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Free-holders 
and  Comonalty  of  tho  Town." 

*Quaiut  Nantucket,  p  S3. 
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In  1673  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Lovelace  "Cap* 
tain  and  CMiief  Military  Officer  of  the  Pfoot  Ck)mpany." 
In  1699  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  probate,  which  of- 
fice he  held  until  hia  death  in  1706.  "In  the  ancient 
burial  field,  on  a  breezy  hill-top  west  of  the  town, 
stands  a  granite  monument,  conspicuous  above  the 
bayberry  bushes,  the  blackberry  vines  aud  the  hawk- 
weed  blossoms  that  surround  it.  On  its  face  are  cut 
these  words: 

"Here  lies  buried  ye  body  of 
John  Gardner,  Bsq.,  aged  82, 
Who  died  May.  1706." 

Near  by  are  the  unmarked  graves  of  some  of  the 
men  who  stood  with  him  and  against  him  in  the  mem- 
orable struggle.* 

"Tired  of  tempest  and  racing  wind. 

Tired  of  the  spouting  breaker, 
Here  they  came  at  the  end,  to  find 

Rest  in  the  silent  acre. 
Feet  pass  over  the  graveyard  turf. 
Up  from  the  sea,  or  downward; 
One  way  leads  to  the  raging  surf, 

One  to  the  perils  townward. 
"Hearken,  hearken,"  the  dead  men  call, 
"Whose  is  the  step  that  passes? 
Knows  he  not  we  are  safe  from  all. 
Under  the  nodding  grasses?" 


The  Indians* 

The  tribes  of  Indians  found  in  possession  of  Nan- 
tucket and  the  adjacent  islands  by  the  first  white  set- 


Quaint  Nantucket,  page  S8. 
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tiers  wcro  tributaries  of  tho  Naticlcs,  tlien  a  numorous 
tribe  in  Massachusetts.  Its  famous  Chief,  King  Phil- 
ip, visited  the  island  in  1665. 

From  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Zaccheus  Macy  for 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  1792  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  are  made: 

"At  that  time  (1763)  there  were  living  about  370 
natives  on  the  island.  Wanackmamack  was  the  flrat 
Sachem  at  the  Southeast  part  of  the  island,  when  tho 
English  came  to  Nantucket  Next  to  him  was  Sou- 
soauco,  and  next  to  him  were  his  two  sons,  Cain  and 
Abel.  These  two  agreed  to  divide  the  Sachem  right, 
two-thirds  part  to  Cain,  and  one-third  part  to  Abel. 
The  said  Cain  had  one  daughter,  Jemima,  married  to 
James  Shea.  From  Abel  sprang  Eben  Abel,  and  from 
him  sprang  DenJ.  Abel,  the  last  Sachem,  from  whom 
I  bought  ail  his  right,  title  and  property  on  the  isl- 
and, for  and  in  behalf  of  the  whole  English  proprio- 
tors.  All  the  said  Jemima's  right  was  bought  by  our 
old  proprietors  many  years  before,  as  may  fully  ap- 
pear on  our  records." 

(For  iKMmdarlos  of  those  territories  see  Ewcr'B 
map.) 

"Next  to  the  territory  of  Wanackmamack  began 
that  of  Sachem  Wauwinet,  and  extended  Northward, 
including  Squam,  Coatue  and  Great  Point,  and  West- 
ward to  New  Town  and  Southward  to  Weweeder 
Ponds."  This  Sachem's  domain  fell  to  his  descend- 
ants of  several  generations.  "The  first  Sachem  at 
the  Southwest  part  of  said  island  was  Autopscot.  His 
territory  extended  from  Weweeder  Northward  to  Con- 
sue  meadow  at  Monomoy  (New  Town) ;  from  thence 
Westward  to  the  Southward  of  Popsquatchet  Hills, 
whereon  three  mills  now  stand,  and  so  to  the  West 
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sea  called  Tawtemeo  (Hummock  Pond).  Autopscot 
was  a  great  warrior,  and  got  this  land  by  hia  bow." 

The  fourth  Sachem,  Potconet,  was  at  the  North- 
west part,  and  owned  all  of  the  island  called  Tucker- 
nuck.  (Signifying  a  loaf  of  bread.)  His  bound  ex- 
tended  from  Madaket  down  Eastward  to  Wesco,*  and 
so  on  to  the  North  side  of  Autopscot  land.  All  of 
this  was  bought  of  him  at  the  coming  of  the  Bnglish, 
saving  some  tracts  belonging  to  others." 

The  warlike  Autopscot  had  a  grandson  named  Ben- 
jamin Tashama,  who  was  the  last  Indian  chief  on  the 
island.  He  was  also  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  a 
school  master,  teaching  the  children  of  his  tribe  to 
read  and  write.  The  dwelling  of  this  worthy  Indian 
was  on  the  Eastern  border  of  Gibbs'  Swamp,  opposite 
a  small  island. 

According  to  Zaccheus  Macy,  the  old  Indian  na- 
tives, at  their  meetings  of  worship,  used  the  forms  of 
Presbyterians,  but  imitated  the  Quakers  in  holding 
meetings  on  the  first  and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  at- 
tending them  regularly. 

They  gave  suitable  seats  to  visitors,  and  appeared 
glad  to  see  them  come  in.  They  had  Justices,  consta- 
bles, grand  jurymen,  and  some  were  weavers,  others 
good  carpenters. 

From  this  picture  let  us  turn  to  one  which  seems 
to  be  more  realistic,  if  not  so  pleasing. 

In  "Quaint  Nantucket,"  page  54,  we  read  that  "Aa 
soon  as  the  English  had  established  themselves  on  the 
Island  it  became  necessary  to  put  the  Indian  inhab- 
itants under  restraint    They  were  lazy  and  lawless. 


^Wesoo,  "(he  white  stoae,"  marking  a  boundary,  said  to  have 
been  located  near  the  head  of  Straight  Wharf.  The  town  was 
fini  called  Weaco,  or  Wesqua 
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and  refused  to  move  off  from  lands  which  the  Eng- 
lish had  bought  They  burned  the  growing  grass, 
hunted  cattle  on  the  commons,  carried  away  English 
firewood,  and  stole  English  sheep.  Drunkenness  be* 
came  the  Indian's  predominant  crime."  Alas,  the  old 
story,  oft  repeated  in  our  nation's  history!  These 
poor  "heathen,"  while  acquiring  the  arts  and  devo- 
tions of  our  ancestors,  had  also  been  led  to  imitate 
some  of  their  vices,  even  to  buying  fire-water  from 
them  in  exchange  for  good  wheat  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  read  that  in  1709  began  a  half  century  contest 
in  which  the  Indians  endeavored  to  recover  the  land 
of  which  they  claimed  to  have  been  wrongfully  dis- 
possessed by  the  English  settlers.  The  Indians 
had  great  cause  for  complaint,  but  the  final  result 
of  the  contest  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

"It  was  frequent  for  some  of  them  to  murmur  and 
find  fault  with  the  English,  charging  them  with  hav- 
ing unfairly  purchased  their  lands.  The  English  en- 
deavored to  satisfy  them  by  appealing  to  the  records, 
and  stating  that  the  Sachems  had  a  good  right  to  sell, 
and  that  their  descendants  ought  to  be  satisfied  there- 
with. These  reasonings  quieted  them  for  a  series  of 
years,  and  always  would  have  sufficed,  had  they  kept 
clear  of  rum,  for  they  seldom  called  this  subject  into 
view,  unless  they  were  in  some  degree  intoxicated." 
With  the  aid  of  friendly  whites  the  Indians  addressed 
a  petition  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  Boston  praying 
that  a  special  court  of  Oyer  &  Terminer  might  be 
constituted,  with  full  power  to  determine  all  causes 
brought  before  it 

Several  years  after  the  court  authorized  one  of 
their  body  to  go  to  Nantucket  and  make  Judicial  in- 
quiry in  the  premises,  and  act  thereon,  as  necessity 
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required.  In  1753  the  deputed  Judge  arrived,  and 
convened  the  parties.  A  large  concourse  of  the  peo* 
pie  were  present 

"The  parties,  by  their  deputies,  were  heard,  the 
records  and  other  evidence  adduced,  and  the  cause 
ably  argued  on  both  sides.  The  trial  lasted  several 
days.  *  *  *  The  Judge  addressed  them  in  a  long 
speech,  wherein  he  explained  to  the  Indians  that  the 
fiSnglish  had  clearly  and  legally  purchased  their  lands; 
that  they  had  produced  good  and  lawful  records  to 
prove  the  same;  that  these  records  appeared  without 
fraud,  or  intention  to  wrong  them;  that  they  were 
the  best  recqrds  of  purchases  of  land  of  natives  he 
had  ever  met  with,  and  that  it  was  his  Judgment  they 
should  be  satisfied  therewith,  and  quietly  repair  to 
their  homes. 

On  this  conclusion  the  court  rose,  the  Indians  with- 
drew, and,  though  not  satisfied  with  the  decision, 
were  never  very  troublesome  about  it  afterwards." 
(Macy's  History,  pp.  60-61.) 

The  town  records  of  those  days  are  not  pleasant 
reading  for  those  of  us  who  are  wont  to  regard  our 
ancestors  as  demi-gods.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  relief 
that  we  read  elsewhere  that  the  Indians  had  many 
good  friends  among  the  whites,  who  taught  them 
Christianity  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  and 
who  strove  to  protect  them  in  their  rights.  In  1763, 
when  a  contagious  disease  broke  out  among  them, 
these  white  friends  nursed  them  back  to  health,  or 
closed  their  eyes  in  death;  and,  strange  to  say,  not 
one  of  them  contracted  the  disease,  while  it  swept 
away  222  of  the  Indians,  leaving  but  136  as  a  remnant 
of  the  once  numerous  tribe.  Prominent  among  these 
friends  of  the  Indians  was  the  Rev.  Timothy  White, 
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whose  "Papera,"  edited  by  Rev.  M.  S.  Dudley,  have 
been  published  by  the  Historical  Association..  White 
spent  (liirty  years  in  Nantucket,  during  which  time  he 
was  a  preacher  in  the  Congregational  Church,  also  a 
teacher  and  devoted  missionary  among  the  Indians. 

At  that  time  the  whale-fishery  was  carried*  on  only 
in  boats  from  stages  along  shore.  As  the  business 
grew,  and  vessels  began  to  make  whaling  voyages, 
Indians  were  employed  as  sailors,  and  many  of  them 
sailed  in  crews  of  the  later  whale-shliM. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  up  to  tne  year  1835,  there 
had  been  only  ten  executions  on  the  island  since  the 
first  settlement.  All  of  these  were  of  native  Indians, 
their  crime  being  murder. 

The  last  full  blooded  Indian  died  in  1822. 

Abram  Quary,  a  half  breed  (of  whom  several  ex- 
rellent  i)ortraits  are  extant)  died  in  1856.  He  was  the 
last  man  having  Indian  blood  in  him,  and  retained  to 
the  last  many  characteristics  of  the  race. 

For  many  years  Quary  dwelt  in  a  small  house  on 
Abram's  Point,  a  short  distance  up  harl)or.  It  is 
stated  that  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was 
summoned  to  appear  in  court  to  answer  the  charge  of 
Rhooting  at  a  man  who  wos  digging  for  relics  near 
Ills  house,  on  land  which  was  once  an  Indian  burial 
ground.  Ho  admitted,  the  act,  and  said:  "The  man 
came  to  disturb  the  bones  of  my  ancestors,  and  I  fired 
at  him;  if  he  or  any  other  man  comes  again  for  the 
name  purpone,  1  shall  kill  him."  After  being  cau- 
tioned he  was  dlscliarged. 


The  Friends,  or  Quakers* 

Thomas   Chalkley,   a   prominent   English    Friend, 
visited  Nantucket  in  1698  and  held  meetings,  which 
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were  well  attended  by  the  people.  Thomas  Story  and 
other  Friends  visited  the  island  at  subseQuent  inter- 
vals. In  1704  Nathaniel  Starbuck  and  his  distin- 
guished  wife  Mary,*  resident  here,  became  ministers, 
and  were  instrumental  in  establishing  a  Meeting,  sev- 
eral years  later,  in  the  first  meeting  house. 

In  1708  a  ''monthly  meeting"  was  started,  and  con- 
tnued  on  the  Island  until  1894,  when  it  was  removed 
to  Lynn,  Mass.  To  this  meeting  came  at  times  many 
Friends  and  ministers  from  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  other  places.  Thenceforth  the  society  steadily 
increased  in  numbers,"  reaching  its  highest  tide  of 
membership  and  influence  a  few  years  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  19th  century."  In  1792  their  Meeting- 
house was  standing  on  Main  street,  comer  of  (now) 
Saratoga  street  It  was  erected  in  1780,  and  was  used 
for  more  than  sixty  years.  It  was  then  moved  to  what 
is  now  the  comer  of  Main  and  Pleasant  streets  (the 
streets  were  not  named  at  that  time).  The  same  year 
a  second  building  was  erected  in  what  is  now  known 
as  Broad  street  The  Meeting  was  then  divided  be- 
tween the  two  buildings.  "In  1794  the  population  of 
Nantucket  was  about  6600,  and  more  than  one-half 
attended  the  Friends'  Meeting."  "They  had  evidently 
found  an  enduring  stronghold,  and  in  the  future  were 
clear  prospects  of  greater  success." 

Yet  unknown  to  themselves  they  had  reached  tho 

*In  "Quaint  Nantaoket"  (p.  77)  the  author  pays  her  this  high 
tribute:  **ForemMt  ci  these  Nantnoket  people  was  a  woman 
named  Mary  Starbuck,  the  mother  of  four  sons  and  six 
daughters.  Of  all  the  women  of  Golonial  times  who  were  in- 
fluential in  public  affairs  she  stands  pre-emineut"  "Her  con- 
version was  the  beginning  of  Quakerism  on  Nantucket  In 
her  house  the  Friends'  Meeting  was  formed,  and  there  it  wor- 
Mip§A  for  lonr  yeais." 
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pinnacle  of  their  prosperity,  and  soon  would  begin 
the  decline  that  would  be  steady  and  relentless,  until 
they  should  disappear  from  the  island." 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  divisions  and  final  de- 
cline of  the  Friends'  Society  on  the  island  aro  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  book,  but  they  aro  doscrlbed  in  de- 
tail by  Mr.  Henry  B.  Worth  in  his  pamphlet  "Quaker- 
ism on  Nantucket  since  1800,"  from  which  work  the 
above  quotations  have  been  made.  That  system  of 
extreme  repression  which  led  the  early  Friends  to 
deny  themselves  all  indulgence  in  the  wholesome 
recreations  of  life,  and  to  forbid  their  children  the 
practice  or  enjoyment  of  art,  music,  dancing,'  games, 
and  the  reading  of  works  of  fiction,  could  lead  to  but 
one  result.  Human  nature,  in  the  young  especially, 
cannot  long  remain  confined  within  such  narrow 
bounds.  The  rigid  discipline  of  the  Society  and  the 
summary  "disowning"  of  members  for  offences  against 
its  tyrannical  rules,  served  only  to  hasten  its  decline. 
Needless  to  state,  there  were  during  its  long  life  many 
high-aspiring  souls,  such  as  Nathaniel  Starbuck  and 
his  wife  Mary,  Elihu  Ck>leman  and,  in  later  years,  Nar- 
cissa  B.  Coflln,  who  would  have  been  shining  lights 
in  any  religious  sect  Many  of  the  early  Friends,  with 
oil  their  austerity  and  repression,  were  possessed  of 
sterling  characters  and  warm  hearts.  It 'was  their 
uniform  habit  to  make  ample  provisions  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  aged  poor.  They  believed  in  the  com- 
forts, if  not  in  the  adornments  of  home,  and  were  not 
deficient  in  sense  of  humor  of  a  staid  and  decorous 
kind. 

The  later  Friends,  as  is  well  known,  hecame  far 
more  liberal  In  their  views,  and  their  descendants  of 
the  present  day  enjoy  most  of  the  privileges  which 
their  ancestors  denied  themselves. 
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Though  the  Friends'  Society  is  now  extinct  on  the 
island,  the  influence  of  their  sober  and  self -restrained 
lives  is  still  felt  and  shown  in  many  of  thoir  descend- 
ants. 

In  1738  Blihu  Coleman,  a  minister  of  the  Society, 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A  testimony  against 
that  anU-Christian  pracUce  of  MAKING  SliAVES  OF* 
MEN."  He  had  many  supporters,  and  eventually  the 
entire  Society  took  a  decided  stand  against  slavery. 
In  1822,  nearly  a  century  later,  Arthur  Cooiier,  a  fugi- 
tive slave  from  Virginia,  with  his  family,  was  rescued 
from  his  pursuers  by  Friends,  afterwards  ending  his 
days  here. 

In  1841  an  Anti-slavery  Convention  was  held  in 
Atheneum  Hall,  on  which  occasion  Frederick  Douglass 
made  his  first  appearance  as  a  public  speaker. 

With  the  death  of  Wm.  Hosier  in  1899,  and  of 
Eunice  Paddock  in  1900,  passed  away  the  last  surviv- 
ors of  the  Friends'  Society  in  Nantucket. 


The  Whale  Fishery* 

BY  1>B.   BKNJAMIN  8HAKF. 

* 

The  history  of  whaling  in  Nantucket  prior  to  1825 
is  practically  the  history  of  whaling  in  America  to 
that  date.  Until  then  she  led  the  world  in  this  im- 
portant industry.  From  that  date,  owing  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  whale-ships,  deeper  harbors  be- 
came necessary,  and  New  Bedford,  always  important, 
rose  rapidly  above  all  other  ports.  The  larger  ships 
of  Nantucket  were  compelled  to  fit  out  from  *'01d 
Town"  (now  Edgartown)  on  the  Vineyard,  or  from 
New  Bedford.  Attempts  were  made  to  take  empty  ves- 
sels back  of  the  bar  and  there  load  them  for  the  voy- 
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age.  In  order  to  keep  the  whole  voyage  under  the 
direct  aupervlBion  of  the  home  people.  But  the  loeti 
of  one  or  two  fine  ships  In  gales  of  wind,  notably  the 
"Joseph  Starbuck"  in  1842,  put  a  stop  to  this  laudable 
attempt 

Kvou  tlie  disadvantage  of  fitting  out  from  otiior 
ports  did  not  prevent  tlie  ships  from  returning  laden 
with  oil  to  the  bar,  where  their  oil  was  taken  into 
lighters  and  the  empty  ship  towrd  Into  the  harbor, 
sometimes  even  listed  and  literally  dragged  over  the 
shallow  places.  Some  were  taken  over  the  bar  by 
an  ingenious  adaptation  of  Peter  Ewer,  called 
the  "Camels,"  which  was  a  floating  dock,  sunk  to  the 
water's  edge;  the  ship  was  hauled  In,  the  water,  in 
compartments,  pumped  out  This  lifted  the  vessel  to 
such  a  height  that  It  could  be  easily  towed  in  over  the 
bar.  The  first  vessel  to  use  the  "Camels,"  was  the 
"Constitution."  She  was  towed  out,  fitted  for  sea  on 
September  23, 1842.  On  October  13th  of  the  same  year 
the  "Peru,"  was  taken  in  with  1340  barrels  of  sperm 
oil  on  board;  the  "Camels,"  for  some  reason,  did  not 
prove  a  success;  they  were  hauled  on  the  beach  and 
slowly  rotted  to  pieces  on  the  Pest-House  shore  of  the 
harbor. 

The  sise  of  the  whale  ships  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  would  surprise  the  present  generation. 
The  enormous  steel  "four  posters"  of  to-day  could 
take  one  of  them  onto  her  deck  and  scarcely  be  incon- 
venienced. (Compare  the  "Lydia"  of  IGO  tons,  with 
the  five  masted  bark  "Potosi,"  3955  registered  ton- 
nage and  6150  carrying  capacity).  And  yet  these  little 
ships  made  voyages  up  and  down  the  Atlantic,  around 
the  "Bast"  and  "Weet"  capes  to  take  their  oil  in  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  OcennR.    How  little  was  the  draft 
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of  theae  old  "water-punching  wind-Jammers"  is  shown 
by  the  fate  of  the  old  "Lydla."  When  she  was  liter- 
ally worn  out  she  was  taken  up  harbor  to  Pocomo  to 
be  broken  up,  and  until  recently  her  stout,  oil-soaked 
tlmbidrs  could  be  seen  making  up  parts  of  the  fences 
on  the  farms  about  Podpls  harbor. 

Whether  James  Loper  came  over  to  Nantucket 
from  Cape  Cod  to  teach  the  Inhabitants  how  to  catch 
the  whale  we  need  not  discuss.  Nevertheless  such  a 
tradition  existed,  and  so  strong*  was  It  that  two  Nan- 
tucket ships  bore  his  name;  the  "Loper"  and  the 
"James  Loper."  The  former,  In  1829  and  30,  made  the 
shortest  full  voyage  out  of  Nantucket— a  "cut"  of  22S0 
barrels  of  sperm  oil  In  fourteen  months  and  fourteen 
days  from  port  to  port 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Natlck  Indians  hunted 
the  whale  In  canoes  In  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to 
that  practiced  to-day  by  the  "Bow-headers"  of  the 
northeast  coast  of  Siberia.  Tradition  tells  us  that  In 
1690  several'  persons  standing  on  what  was  afterwards 
called  "Folly-House  Hill"  saw  whales  playing  about 
the  south  shore  of  the  Island,  when  one  "of  their 
number  said:  'There  Is  the  green  pasture  where  our 
children's  grand  children  will  go  for  their  bread.'  "* 
About  this  time  one  Ichabod  Paddock  was  induced  to 
settle  In  Nantucket  as  an  Instructor  of  "the  best 
method  of  killing  whales  and  obtaining  their  oil." 

Shore  whaling  began.  Stations  were  establlshiBd 
on  the  South  and  ESast  shores  of  the  Island.  A  signal 
staft  was  erected  at  the  station,  where  a  lookout'  was 
placed  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set  When  a  whale  was 
sighted,  a  boat  with  Its  crew  of  six  was  launched 
through  the  surf,  and  pursit  began.    In  the  event  of  its 


*lCaey's  History  of  Nanlnoket.  p.  iX 
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capture.  It  was  towed  to  the  shore,  the  blubber  and 
"boue"  or  tooth  removed;  the  oil  tryod  out,  barreled 
and  sent  to  town.  Such  shore  whaling  Is  still  carried 
on  along  the  southern  coast  of  California  by  a  com- 
pBXky  of  thrifty  Portuguese. 

As  the  whales  became  fewer  or  were  driven  so  far 
from  the  shores  that  they  could  not  be  taken  by  these 
boats,  the  stations  were  gradually  abandoned,  and 
small  sloops  were  built,  which  made  short  voyages 
from  the  harbor  to  the  shoals  on  the  South  and  East 
of  the  Island.  The  last  station  in  operation  was  situ- 
ated where  the  old  part  of  Slasconset  now  Is,  and  a 
description  of  the  house  used  by  the  whalers  is  given 
In  St  John's  "Letters  from  an  American  Farmer. ' 
(London  1783). 

The  little  sloops  with  square  top-sails  and  to*gal- 
lant  sails,  with  braces  running  to  jib-boom  ends, 
cruised  about  the  island  for  whales.  Their  crews  were 
made  up  of  thirteen  men  all  told,  six  men  to  each 
boat,  and  a  "ship-keeper."  When  a  whale  was  cap- 
ttired  it  whs  "cut  In/'  the  blubber  stowed  in  casks, 
and  the  vessel  made  for  home.  The  blubber,  on  ar- 
rival, was  taken  ashore  and  tryed  out  In  try-works 
erected  along  what  Is  now  known  as  the  "Clean  Shore" 
of  the  harbor.  Soon  longer  voyages  had  to  be  made, 
and  try-works  were  built  aboard  the  sloops.  The  Bay 
of  St  Lawrence  became  a  favorite  whaling  ground, 
and  voyages  extended  to  the  shores  of  Greenland  and 
along  the  edge  of  that  great  ocean  river,  the  Gulf 
Stream,  as  far  south  as  the  Bahama  Islands.  The  po- 
sition, rate  and  extent  of  this  great  stream  soon  be- 
came well  known  to  the  Nantucket  whalemen,  and  at 
the  request  of  Franklin  (then  postmaster  general)  a 
sketch  of  It  was  made  which  has  been  but  little  Im- 
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proved  upon  since.  Franklin,  whose  mother  was  born 
in  Nantucket,  says:  "The  Nantucket  whalemen,  be- 
ing extremely  well  acquainted  with  the  Qulph 
Stream,  its  course,  strength  and  extent,  by  their  con- 
stant practice  of  whaling  along  the  edges  of  it,  from 
their  Island  down  to  the  Bahamas,  this  draft  of  that 
stream  was  obtained  of  one  of  them  Captain  (Tim- 
othy) Folger,  and  caused  to  be  engraved  on  the  old 
chart  for  the  benefit  of  navigation  by  B.  Franklin."* 

From  these  small  beginnings,  larger  vessels  were 
built  and  longer  voyages  taken.  Division  of  labor  set 
in;  some  of  the  people  took  to  the  sea;  others  to  mak- 
ing casks  for  the  oil.  Blacksmiths  made  harpoons» 
lances,  etc.,  and  repaired  the  iron  work  about  the  vea* 
sels.  Rope-walks  (at  one  time  seven  were  in  opera- 
tion on  the  island)  and  sail-lofts  were  established, 
until  the  town  became  a  very  bee-hive.  No  one  was 
idle  and  all  crafts  turned  on  the  whale,  its  capture 
and  its  disposal. 

In  1774  (Captain  Uriah  Bunker  of  Nantucket  led  the 
American  whaling  fleet  across  the  equator  into  the 
South  Atlantic.  This  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
"Brazil  Banks,"  and  the  enormous  seal  rookeries  about 
Gape  Horn,  the  Falklands  and  the  islands  of  the  Ant- 
arctic continent.  Many  of  the  whalers  took  "ele- 
phant" and  seal  oil  to  make  up  their  voyages,  as  no 
extra  apparatus  was  necessary. 

During  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Nan- 
tucket was  the  only  port  in  America  which  carried  on 
whaling,  and  this  declined,  owing  to  the  many  cap- 
tures. From  1775  to  1783,  of  the  fleet  of  vessels  num- 
bering at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 

^Starbuck.  History  of  the  American  Whale  Fishery,  p.  is. 
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vessels  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  Many 
of  the  owners  hauled  up  their  small  vessels  along  the 
shores  of  the  harbor,  others  were  dismantled  and  se- 
cured at  the  wharves.  It  has  been  estimated  that  no 
less  than  twelve  hundred  seamen,  mostly  whalemen, 
were  captured  by  the  British  or  perished  at  their 
hands  during  the  Revolution,  from  Nantucket  alone. 

After  the  peace  whaling  sprang  up  again,  and  ves- 
sels sought  their  cargoes  about  the  West  Indies,  the 
Brazil  Banks,  and  around  the  "Bast  Cape"  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  where  their  rendezvous  was  Delagoa  Bay. 

Much  of  the  oil  went  to  Bngland  and  was  carried 
sometimes  in  whale-ships,  which  loaded  at  Nantucket. 
One  of  these  was  the  "Bedford,"  Captain  William 
Mooers.  She  arrived  at  the  Downs  on  the  3d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1783,  and  reported  at  the  Liondon  Custom  House 
on  the  6th,  flying  the  United  States  flag.  She  was  the 
first  vessel  to  carry  our  flag  to  an  English  port.  "It  is 
related  that  one  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  flrst  showing 
the  American  flag  in  the  Thames  was  hump-backed. 
One  day  a  British  sailor  meeting  him  clapped  hi«s 
hand  upon  the  American's  shoulder,  saying:  'Hilloa, 
Jack,  what  have  you  got  here?'  'Bunker  Hill  and  be 
d d  to  you,'  replied  the  Yankee,  'will  you  mount'  "♦ 

Many  Nantucket  officers  were  employed  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  whale  ships  at  this  time,  and  the  first 
sperm  whale  taken  in  the  Pacific  ocean  was  secure<l 
by  Archaelus  Hammond,  of  Nantucket,  mate  of  an 
English  whaler. 

Nantucket  lost  fotir  or  five  whale-ships  to  French 
privateers  during  the  progress  of  the  French  war. 
Among  them  was  the  "Joanna,"  Captain  Coffin,  valued 


*8tarback.   Historv  of  the  >**vorican  Whale  Finhory,  p.  77. 
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at  $iOfiOO.    The  claims  of  this  vessel  have  only  re- 
cently been  settled. 

As  whaling  spread  out  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  from 
the  Atlantic,  the  west  coast  of  South  America  became 
a  favorite  "ground,"  and  the  Spanish  ports  became 
ports  of  call  for  "refreshments."  The  first  American 
whaler  in  the  Pacific  was  the  "Beaver,"  built  in  1791, 
Captain  Paul  Worth,  which  sailed  from  Nantucket  In 
August,  1791,  and  owing  to  difliculties  with  the  Span- 
iards, was  ordered  out  of  Lima  (Callao)  without  sup- 
plies. To  the  old  "Washington,"  Captain  Coffin,  rests 
the  honcMT  of  first  hoisting  the  American  flag  (1791) 
in  a  Spanish  Pacific  port 

An  interesting  voyage  took  place  about  this  time, 
when  the  ship  "Union"  sailed  from  Nantucket  on 
August  18,  1798,  returning  in  June  of  the  following 
year  with  over  twelve  hundred  barrels  of  whale  oil. 
During  this  voyage  the  ship  did  not  anchor  once,  and 
only  saw  land  once  in  that  time— Cape  St  Augustine, 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  Later,  in  1807,  this  ship  was 
sunk  by  a  whale,  the  crew  escaping  after  a  Journey  of 
six  hundred  miles  in  open  boats. 

Whaling  prospered  now,  as  the  sperm  whale  was 
found  to  be  very  plentiful  in  the  Pacific,  where  in 
spite  of  Spanish  hostility  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  many  whale  ships  resorted.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom then  to  get  a  fair  cargo  of  sperm  oil  in  the  Pa- 
cific, and  when  the  dangers  of  Cape  Horn  were  suc- 
cessfully passed,  to  fill  up  with  right  whale  oil  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil  before  coming  home.  Voyages  at  this 
time  rarely  extended  over  a  greater  period  than  two 
years. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812  most  of  the 
Nantucket  whale  ships  were  at  sea.    On  hearing  of  the 
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out-break  of  hostilities  some  returned  home,  and 
many  succeeded  in  gaining  fortified  harbors,  as  Bos- 
ton and  New  Bedford.  Many,  however,  were  captured 
and  sent  as  prizes  to  Barbados  and  Halifax  by  British 
cruisers  and  privateers.  Those  in  the  Pacific  were 
seized  by  the  Peruvian  corsairs,  who  claimed  that  they 
wore  allies  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  capture  of  Tal- 
cahuano  a  large  number  of  American  whalers  were 
captured,  among  them  twelve  Nantucket  ships  pre- 
paring to  return  home.  Joel  R  Poinsett,  who  liad 
been  sent  out  by  the  United  States  govemmnt  to  pro- 
tect its  interests.  Joined  the  Chilian  army  and  aided 
in  retaking  Talcahuano;  he  soon  released  the  Ameri- 
can vessels  held  by  the  Peruvians.  The  timely  ar- 
rival on  the  coast  of  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral) 
David  Porter,  in  the  frigate  "Essex,"  soon  put  an  end 
to  the  depredations  of  the  Spaniards  of  Peru.  By  the 
capture  of  many  English  armed  whalers  he  soon  as- 
sembled about  him  a  small  squadron,  and  swept  the 
fihigllsh  and  Peruvians  from  the  sea. 

Nantucket  lost  one-half  of  her  whaling  fleet  (forty- 
six)  during  this  war,  yet  by  1820  the  fleet  had  in- 
creased to  seventy-two  ships,  aggregating  20,449  ton^, 
besides  several  brigs  and  sloops.  (Note.— The  ton- 
nage of  the  "Deutschland"  to-day  is  23,000  tons.) 

"In  1818  Capt  Geo.  W.  Gardner,  in  the  ship  'Globe/ 
of  Nantucket  (two  years  later  occurred  the  notorious 
mutiny),  steering  west  from  the  old  track,  found  in 
latitude  5  degrees  to  10  degrees  South  and  longitude 
105  degrees  to  125  degrees  West,  a  cniising  ground 
where  the  object  of  his  search  seemed  to  exist  in 
almost  countless  numbers.  This  he  termed  the  'Off- 
shore Ground/  and  within  two  years  more  than  fifty 
ships  were  whaling  in  the  same  locality."  * 


*Biarback.    History  of  the  Amorioan  Whale  Fishery,  p.  96. 
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In  the  fall  of  1819,  tho  ship  "Maro/'  Captain  Joseph 
Allen,  of  Nantucket,  on  the  advice  of  Captain  Winship, 
of  Brighton,  Mass.,  merchantman,  sought  the  waters 
of  Japan,  where  he  found  enormous  numbers  of  sperm 
whales.  The  first  whale  was  taken  here  by  William 
Jay,  third  mate  of  the  "Maro."  Thus  the  famous 
"Japan  Grounds"  became  known  to  the  world. 

The  Hawaiian  (Sandwich)  Islands,  which  for  a 
long  time  could  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  "suburb" 
of  Nantucket,  were  first  visited  by  the  "Equator,"  Cap- 

ta}n  Blisha  Folger,  In  company  with  the  "Balaena," 
Captain  Bdmund  Gardner,  of  New  Bedford,  on  Sep- 
tember 17.  1819.  This  "Paradise  of  the  Pacific"  be- 
came the  yearly  rendezvous  of  Amerlctin  and  Bnglish 
whalers,  and  their  trade  really  built  up  the  islands. 

Now  occurred  one  of  the  most  pitiable  disasters  in 
the  history  of  whaling.  The  ship  "Essex,"  Captain 
George  Pollard,  Jr.,  left  Nantucket  for  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  where  she  was  very  successful.  In  November, 
1820,  she  was  stove  by  an  enraged  sperm  whale,  and 
in  a  few  moments  she  sank  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
boats  were  abroad  after  whales.  Their  crews  looked 
about  and  saw  that  the  ship  had  disappeared,  but  soon 
discovered  the  signals  of  Owen  Chase,  the  mate,  and 
gathered  about  the  wreck  of  their  vessel.  Some  fresh 
water,  provisions  and  tools  were  secured,  and  three 
heavily  laden  boatB  started  from  the  equator  for  Juan 
Fernandez — ^twenty-six  hundred  miles  to  the  south- 
east In  a  month  they  made  Henderson's  Island  (not 
Dude's  as  was  supposed),  whore  throe  of  the  mon  pre- 
ferred to  stay  and  eke  out  an  existence  on  a  barren 
island.  For  two  months  more  the  boats  struggled 
with  the  open  ocean.    One  was  lost  and  never  after- 
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wards  heard  from.  Toward  the  end  the  captain's  and 
mate's  boats  separated.  Chase  and  two  survivors  wore 
picked  up  on  February  17th  not  far  from  the  island 
which  they  had  so  long  sought,  by  Captain  William 
Crozier  of  the  Bnglish  Brig  "Indian,"  having  been 
eighty-nine  days  at  sea.  On  February  23d  Pollard 
and  one  companion  were  taken  from  their  boat  by 
Captain  Zimri  Coffin,  of  the  "Dauphin,"  of  Nantucket, 
having  l>een  ninety-four  days  in  the  boat  The  three 
men  left  on  the  Island  were  taken  off  by  Captain  Hen- 
derson, of  an  English  bark,  who  was  notified  and  paid 
for  it  at  Valparaiso. 

The  loss  of  the  "Oeno,"  Captain  Samuel  Riddell, 
in  1824,  shows  the  dangers  to  which  the  whalemen 
were  subjected.  She  was  lost  on  the  Fiji  islands,  and 
all  her  crew,  save  William  8.  Carey,  were  murdered 
by  the  natives  and  probably  eaten. 

As  the  whale  ships  cruised  for  their  oil  in  all 
waters  of  the  globe,  and  far  out  of  the  "lanes"  of 
commerce,  many  discoveries  were  made  by  them.  No 
less  than  thirty  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  were  dis- 
covered by  the  Captains  of  Nantucket  whale  ships.* 

This  period,  from  1820  to  1830,  was  the  greatest  in 
Nantucket's  history.  Although  she  held  her  fieet  in 
numbers  after  this  date,  yet  she  was  outstripped  as  a 
whaling  port  by  New  Bedford.  In  1827.  the  "Sarah," 
Captain  Frederick  Arthur,  sailed  for  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  returning  in  about  a  year,  brought  to  Nantucket 
the  largest  cargo  of  sperm  oil  ever  landed  here — 3494 
barrels. 

The  decline  of  whaling  set  in;  first  on  the  intro- 
duction of  lard  oil,  and  later  by  the  discovery  of  the 

*For  ft  list  of  these  islands  and  their  dlscoveren,  see  Naa- 
iucket  luauirer  and  Mirror,  spring  of  1899. 
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enormous  mineral  oil  fields  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 
Thero  Is  a  captain  still  living  in  Nantuclcot.  who  ro- 
mombera  reading  in  a  nowsimixsr,  thrown  aboard  liis 
ship  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  of  the  discovery  of  the 
great  petroleum  fields,  and  how  all  hands  scoffed  at 
the  prophecy  there  held  forth.  Nantucket  was  pre- 
eminently a  sperm  whaling  port  Never  did  her  whal- 
ers take  kindly  to  the  tamer  right  whale.  As  the  price 
of  oil  fell  before  the  cheaper  mineral  product,  she  was 
not  in  a  position  to  grasp  the  only  hope  in  the  rising 
price  of  whale  bone.  Her  ships  were  gradually  ab- 
sorbed in  the  great  whaling  port  of  New  Bedford. 
Many  helped  to  make  up  the  "stone  fleet/'  and  have 
long  since  crumbled  under  the  ceaseless  gnawlngs  of 
the  ship-worm  in  Charleston  harbor.  Her  great  fleet, 
whose  canvas  whitened  the  oceans  of  the  world, 
dwindled  to  nothing.  Her  last  flag  opened  to  the 
breeze  at  the  masthead  of  the  bark  "Oak"  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  1869.  and  was  hauled  down  from  the  "R.  L. 
Barstow'*  at  Callao,  in  February,  1873. 

Her  sounding  wharves,  which  echoed  the  taps  of 
the  caulking  mallet  and  the  cooper,  have  become  silent 
and  have  crumbled  to  ruin;  the  reverberations  of  her 
rumbling  oil  carts  have  died  out  like  a  summer 
breeze;  her  sail  lofts  have  disappeared— save  one, 
which  by  the  time  this  work  is  issued  will  be  seen 
no  more;  and  her  roi>e  walks  and  great  candle  houses 
have  been  swept  away,  leaving*  not  a  vestige,  save  in 
the  memories  of  her  children. 


Sleep  Husbandry  and  Sheeps  G>nmion8* 

From  the  time  of  their  first  settlement,  our  ances- 
tors set  great  importance  on  sheep  raising.    The  fol- 
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lowing  outline  of  their  system  of  sheepe  commons  is 
drawn  from  published  accounts.  When  followed  up 
to  the  present  day,  it  becomes  a  mathematical  prob- 
lem as  complex  as  it  is  unprofitable. 

The  land,  aside  from  houselots,  was  owned  in  com- 
mon by  the  first  purchasers.  After  their  number  had 
been  increased  to  twenty-seven,  there  were,  accord- 
ingly, twenty-seven  undivided  shares.  At  a  later 
period  large  tracts  of  land  were  laid  out  to  form  "di- 
visions," and  designated  by  such  names  as  "Squam/' 
"Smooth  Hummocks,"  eta,  and  each  division  was  di- 
vided into  twenty-seven  shares. 

As  the  population  increased  the  number  of  proprie- 
tors (by  inheritance  as  well  as  by  bargain  and  sale) 
Increased  accordingly,  until  few  individuals  could 
claim  a  whole  sliare  in  any  one  division. 

I/>ts  were  then  drawn  to  determine  on  what  par- 
ticular share  of  the  new  division  each  man's  interest 
should  fall.  The  proprietors  formed  themselves  Into 
an  organization  which  still  exists  under  the  name  of 
the  "Proprietors  of  the  Common  and  Undivided  Lands 
of  Nantucket;"  held  meetings  and  kept  records  of 
their  own,  distinct  from  the  records  of  deeds.  For 
more  than  50  years  all  the  land  of  the  Island,  aside 
from  houselot  land,  was  thus  owned  In  common.  But 
these  fetters  were  soon  broken  by  Obed  Mitchell  and 
some  others,  who,  being  large  proprietors,  succeeded 
in  having  large  tracts  "set  off"  to  them  by  the  court 
The  precedent  was  soon  followed  by  many  other  set- 
offs being  made. 

A  sheep  common,  then,  signified  l*19,440th  of  all 
the  common  land  on  the  Island.  The  original  idea  was 
an  acre  and  a  half,  but  as  the  term  is  now  used,  it  indi« 
Gates  nothing  definite  either  in  area  or  value,   but 
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means  simply  "an  undivided  fractional  part  of  a  yery 
uncertain  something  else/'  etc.,  etc.  Is  the  reader 
anxious  to  follow  this  Chinese  puzzle  further?  If  so, 
he  Is  referred  to  a  chapter  In  Godfrey's  Guide  Book 
written  hy  the  late  Wm.  Hussey  Macy. 

The  business  of  sheep  husbandry  steadily  Increased 
until  In  1776  from  12,000  to  16,000  sheep  were  owned 
on  the  Island.  But  the  hardships  suffered  by  the  peo- 
ple during  the  Revolutionary  War  caused  a  reduction 
of  their  flocks  to  about  three  thousand  head  In  1784. 
In  1836  the  number  had  again  Increased  to  eight  or  ten 
thousand.  Since  that  time  the  number  has  steadily 
diminished  until  at  the  present  time  but  a  few  hun- 
dred are  owned. 

With  the  enormous  shipments  of  mutton  from  the 
West  and  the'  low  market  price  of  wool,  the  business 
of  sheep  raising  has  ceased  to  be  profitable  on  Nan- 
tucket 

During  the  days  of  large  flocks  an  Ingenious  system 
of  "ear  marks"  was  used,  each  owner's  sheep  having 
a  special  "ear  mark"  cut  on  the  ear  was  the  owner's 
exclusive  property,  this  mark  duly  registered  In  a 
book.  It  Is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  proprietors 
brought  this  system  of  sheeps  commons  and  ear-marks 
with  them  from  Salisbury  and  other  towns,  and  that 
It  originated  in  Scotland. 

The  following  table  was  In  vogue  during  the  early 
days  of  the  Nantucket  settlement: 

4  Geese  Commons  equal  1  Sheep  Common, 
8  Sheeps  Commons  equal  1  Cow  Common. 
2  Cow  Commons  equal  1  Horse  Oommon. 
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Nantucket  During:  the  Revolution. 

Among  the  many  TiciflsitudeB  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Nantucket  have  had  to  endure,  the  most 
serious  and  far  reaching  were  the  losses  and  priva- 
tions inflicted  upon  them  during  the  Revolutionary 
war.  From  Macy's  History  the  following  selections  are 
made: 

"Their  situation  was  such  as  to  render  them 
exposetl  to  tlin  nivngcfs  of  an  oiiomy,  without  the 
means  of  making  any  defenra  Hohig  surrounded  by 
the  sea,  they  could  be  assailed  from  any  quarter,  and 
were  liable  to  be  plundered  by  any  petty  cruisers 
which  might  visit  them  for  that  purpose.  It  was  clear- 
ly foreseen  that  the  inhabitants  could  derive  no  pro- 
tection from  our  own  country." 

"Towards  the  close  of  1774  there  were  150  sail  of 
vessels  in  the  whaling  service  belonging  to  the  Island, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  at  sea.  The  owners  at 
this  time  concluded  to  strip  and  haul  them  up  as  fast 
as  they  arrived,  in  hopes  that  the  impending  storm 
might  blow  over  wiChout  any  serious  consequences. 
But,  alas,  how  frail  is  man,  and  how  blind  to  future 
events." 

Naturally  the  danger  to  their  ships  at  sea  was  the 
source  of  their  gravest  apprehensions. 

News  of  the  battle  of  I^xington  in  the  Spring  of 
1775  reached  Nantucl^et  a  few  days  after. 

"All  business  was  immediately  at  a  stand.  Dis- 
couraged and  powerless,  they  could  do  little  else  than 
meet  together  and  bemoan  their  fate.  Every  mind  was 
overwiiejmod  with  fnarful  anticipations,  all  springing 
from  one  general  cause — the  war.  Many  were  deeply 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  their  husbands,  children 
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or  brothers,  then  at  sea,  on  whom  they  depended  for 
their  subsistence  and  the  comforts  of  life." 

"The  inhabitants  were  now  driven  from  their 
wonted  lines  of  business  into  a  state  of  inactivity. 
Some  of  tliem  Joined  the  army,  others  engaged  on 
board  of  privateers,*  few  of  whom  ever  returned  to 
the  island.  A  few  families  removed  to  various  parts 
of  the  country,  chiefly  to  the  provinces  of  New  York 
and  North  Carolina.  But  the  bulk  of  the  i)eople  con- 
cluded to  remain,  and  do  the  best  they  could. 

"Whaling  having  now  ceased,  the  wharves  and 
shores  were  for  a  while  lined  with  vessels  stripped  to 
their  naked  masts.  The  people,  however,  soon  began 
to  turn  their  attention  to  fishing  on  the  shoals  and 
round  the  shores,  and  many,  to  save  what  property 
they  had  acquired,  went  into  the  farming  business. 
They  soon  found  themselves  wholly  cut  off  from  all 
kinds  of  imported  goods.  The  price  of  salt  was  much 
enhanced,  and  without  it  they  could  derive  little  ad- 
vantage from  fishing."  Attempts  were  made  to  pro- 
duce salt,  but  with  little  success. 

"West  India  produce  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  salt, 
soon  became  excessively  high;  and  a  prospect  of  a 
profitable  business  for  all  was  thus  presented,  too  flat- 
tering to  be  disregarded." 

Cautious  ventures  were  soon  made  In  small  ves- 
sels carrying  cargoos  of  oil,  C4indl08,  flsb,  lumber,  and 
other  articles  to  the  West  Indies,  returning  (if  for- 
tunate enough  to  escape  the  enemy)  with  other  car- 
goes which  found  a  ready  market  here.    It  was  a  dan- 


*Many  Nantucket  men  sailed  with  the  famoufl  PaulJones. 
In  speaking  of  the  crew  of  the  privateer  "Ranker''  (21  oat  of 
131  were  from  Nantaolcet,)  Jones  says,  "it  was  the  best  crew  1 
have  ever  seen,  and,  I  believe,  the  best  afloat." 
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gerous  Imsiness,  in  which  few  could  afford  to  take 
large  risks.  Therefore  many  combined  to  make  up 
each  cargo.  "On  this  plan  a  few  vessels  were  soon 
got  away,  and  such  as  returned  in  safety  made  very 
profitable  vojrages.  This  business  succeeded  well  till 
the  British  took  possession  of  a  number  of  American 
seaports,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  send  out  numerous 
small  privateers.  The  coast  was  soon  so  thronged 
with  these  that  it  was  difficult  for  vessels  to  arrive  in 
safety.  The  loss  of  property  by  capture  was  a  small 
evil  compared  with  the  sufferings  of  those  who  were 
made  prisoners.  All  soon  as  the  British  took  posses- 
sion of  New  York  and  Rhode  Island,  they  established 
prisonHships,  in  which  thousands  of  American  seamen 
were  pent  up,  and  thousands  perished  from  privations 
and  inhuman  treatment"  Many  Nantucket  seamen 
were  imprisoned  on  these  ships,  and  suffered  the  worst 
hardships,  often  ending  only  in  death.  The  West 
India  trade,  thougL^  very  hazardous,  was  continued  as 
long  as  the  smaller  vessels  lasted,  but  they  dimin- 
ished fkst,  many  being  captured,  others  wrecked  on 
the  coast  during  dark,  stormy  nights.  "Provisions, 
notwithstanding  what  was  raised  on  the  island,  were 
very  scarce  and  dear,  and  many  suffered  from  want" 
After  a  few  years  of  war  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  had  exhausted  their  savings,  and  those  who 
still  retained  capital  were  afraid  to  embark  it  Com 
was  frequently  three  dollars  per  bushel,  flour  thirty 
dollars  per  barrel,  and  other  provisions  in  proportion. 
As  wood  became  scarce  various  substitutes  were  used, 
especially  peat  "Although  the  town  was  not  sacked 
or  burnt  during  the  war,  It  was  often  threatened.  It 
was  often  visited  by  English  cruisers,  but  only  in  one 
instance  did  they  commit  serious  depredation.    On 
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April  6th,  1779,  eight  sail  of  vessels  came  to  the  bar, 
two  of  which  came  Into  the  wharf.  One  hundred  men 
then  landed,  and  proceeded  to  plunder  several  stores 
and  to  commit  some  other  depredations.  The  value  of 
property  taken  was  about  £10,000.  The  people  at- 
tempted no  defence,  and  the  invaders  left  the  next 
day. 

In  June,  1779,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
town  to  proceed  to  Newport,  thence  to  New  York,  to 
represent  to  the  British  commanders  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  people  labored.  This  committee  pre- 
sented a  memorial  from  the  town,  stating  the  facts, 
and  on  their  return  to  the  island,  brought  a  communi- 
cation from  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces,  giving  assurance  of  his  good  disposition 
towards  the  town.  (See  Macji's  Hist,  pp.  99-100.)  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  fully  united  in  the  foregoing 'declara- 
tions, and  assured  the  committee  that  they  should  be 
complied  with.  The  report  was  cordially  accepted, 
and  it  appeared  that  all  was  done  that  could  be  ex- 
pected toward  protection.  But  after  a  few  months  it 
was  learned  that  a  squadron  of  armed  vessels  was 
preparing  to  leave  New  York  for  Nantucket,  for  the 
purpose  of  plundering  the  town  and  of  burning  it  if 
any  resistance  was  offered.  These  were  believed  to  be 
government  vessels,  authorized,  which  caused  the 
greater  alarm.  It  finally  appeared  that  they  had  no 
authority  from  the  British  commande]>in-chief  at 
New  York,  but  that  the  loyalists  instituted  and  pro- 
moted the  plan.  It  was  soon  known  that  this  fleet 
had  arrived  at  the  Vineyard,  and  the  people  of  Nan- 
tucket were  panic  stricken,  seeing  no  possibility  of 
escape,  on  account  of  the  many  English  cruisers  in 
the  sound.    Hasty  efforts  were  made  by  many  to  con- 
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ceal  valuables  In  remote  places,  or  to  bury  them  in 
the  earth.  Others  simply  trusted  in  Providence,  quiet- 
ly awaiting  the  event  A  constant  lookout  was  kept 
every  day,  but  no  fleet  appeared.  At  length  a  com- 
munication came  from  Geo.  Leonard,  Naval  Com- 
mander of  the  Squadron,  and  Bdward  Winslow,  Cap- 
tain of  a  party  of  troops,  in  which  various  charges 
were  made  against  the  people;  in  substance,  that  they 
had  "wafted  a  sloop  from  the  harbor,  preventing  her 
capture  by  I^eonard,  also  l^ad  assisted  his  majesty's 
enemies,  etc,  etc,  and  unless  those  charges  could  be 
removed,  they  should  consider  Nantucket  a  common 
enemy,  and  treat  the  people  accordingly.  This  com- 
munication added  to  the  alarm  of  the  people.  A  meet- 
ing was  held,  and  a  reply  to  the  charges  was  framed. 
This  was  dated  Nov.  18«  1779,  and  signed  by  Freder- 
ick Folger,  Town  Olerk."  (Macy,  pp.  104-5-6.)  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  bear  the  memorial,  and  to 
use  their  endeavors  to  give  satisfaction.  On  their  re- 
turn they  report^  to  the  effect  that  they  had  received 
full  assurance  of  immunity  from  invasion  "as  long 
as  they  adhered  to  their  own  votes  and  acted  con- 
sistently with  them."  Immediately  afterwards  the 
squadron  returned  to  New  York. 

"In  every  instance  of  application  being  made  to  the 
British  Commanders  for  relief,  it  was  granted,  as  far 
as  circumstances  would  allow."  Greater  suffering  was 
experienced  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  year  1780  than 
at  any  other  period  during  the  war.  During  the  win- 
ter of  that  year  (an  unusually  severe  one)  their  dis- 
tress was  very  great,  as  the  greater  part  of  them  had 
been  reduced  to  penury.  The  harbor  was  closed  with 
ice  from  Dec.  20th  throughout  the  winter,  and  no  sup- 
plies could  be  obtained  from  the  mainland.    For  wood 
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they  were  dependent  on  scrub  oak  and  Juniper  brought 
from  CkMkata,  six  miles  from  town;  with  this  meagre 
supply*  they  were  barely  able  to  avoid  perishing  from 
cold.  Still  more  distress  was  felt  from  want  of  pro- 
visions. In  July,  1780,  a  petition  was  sent  by  the 
people,  through  their  agent,  Timothy  Folger,  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces,  praying  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  send 
vessels  on  whaling  voyages,  and  others  to  fish  around 
the  island,  and  to  go  after  wood  and  provisions.  Pro- 
tection also  was  asked  against  the  removal  of  prop- 
erty from  the  Island.  This  petition,  although  It  had 
not  the  immediate  effect  asked  for,  proved  of  much 
advantage  in  promoting  whaling  without  the  risk  of 
capture.  In  1781  a  memorial  was  again  resorted  to, 
asking  for  protection  of  property,  and  such  indul- 
gences as  could  be  granted.  The  committee  who  car- 
ried this  petition  to  Admiral  Digby,  then  in  command 
at  New  York,  reported  having  received  from  him  a 
positive  assurance  of  protection  *'within  the  bar  of  the 
harbor."  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  a  considerable 
number  of  permits  were  obtained  for  whaling.  With 
the  return  of  peace  in  1783  the  i)eople  began  to  take 
heart  again,  though  their  condition  was  still  deplor- 
able. "In  1776  the  tonnage  owned  at  Nantucket  was 
about  14,867  tons.  During  the  war  fifteen  vessels  were 
lost  at  sea,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  captured; 
total  loss  in  tonnage,  12,467  tons,  of  which  more  than 
10,000  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  enemy."  (Macy's  His- 
tory, p.  122.)  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  1,600 
Nantucket  men  loRt  their  lives  in  various  ways  dur- 
ing the  war.  Beyond  a  doubt  Nantucket  paid  as 
dearly  for  the  Independence  of  the  country  as  any 
place  In  the  Union. 
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The  War  of  1812. 

In  1812,  the  infringements  of  the  English  on  our 
rights  still  continued,  and  our  government  appeared 
to  be  preparing  for  war.  Unfortunately  the  Nantucket 
people  had  cherished  the  belief  that  war,  would  be 
ayerted,  and  under  this  impression  had  fitted  out 
their  ships.  In  April  the  government  laid  an  em- 
bargo, to  be  of  three  months'  duration;  this  was 
designed  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  shipping  to 
arrive  before  war  was  declared,  and  to  prevent  ves- 
sels in  port  from  venturing  out  Had  the  first  em- 
bargo act  extended  to  whaling  vessels,  much  of  the 
property  of  the  island  would  have  been  saved.  A 
town  meeting  was  held  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  sending  a  memorial  to  Congress,  stating  their  sit- 
uation and  circumstances.  The  memorial  was  sent 
(Macy,  p.  162),  and  in  it  the  petitioners  gave  "a 
retrospective  view"  of  their  losses  and  privations 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  represented 
the  exposed  situation  of  the  island*  also  stating  the 
fact  "that  seven-eighths  of  the  mercantile  capital  Is 
now  at  sea,  three-fourths  of  which  is  not  expected 
to  return  within  twelve  months  from  the  present 
date."  In  conclusion  the  petitioners  prayed  that  a 
declaration  of  war  might  be  averted.  This  memorial 
was  signed  by  Isaac  Coffin,  Moderator,  and  James 
Coffin,  Town  Clerk.    (Macy,  p.  163.) 

War  was  declared  on  June  24th,  1812.  The  people 
of  Nantucket  were  then  greatly  discouraged  and  ap- 
prehensive of  the  worst,  remembering  their  experi- 
ences in  the  Revolutionary  war.  No  avenue  of  relief 
seemed  visible.  In  their  despair  they  resorted  to  a 
memorial  to  President  Madison,  asking  for  protection. 
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This  appears  to  have  been  without  effect    On  Sept 
27th  of  the  same  year  another  committee  was  ap< 
pointed  to  bear  a  petition  to  Admiral  Cochrane,  of  the 
British  fleet,  asking  his  permission  to  obtain  sup- 
plies of  food  and  fuel  from  the  continent    The  com- 
mittee were  well  received,  and  Cochrane  expressed  a 
friendly  feeling  for  the  Nantucket  people,  and  sent  a 
despatch  to   Commodore  Hotham   advising  him   to 
grant  the  indulgence,  provided  the  islanders  agreed 
to  pay  no  direct  taxes  or  internal  duties  for  the  sup< 
port  of  the  U.  S.  Covemment;    otherwise  the  indul- 
gence should  become  void,  and  the  people  should  pay 
double  the  amount  of  the  taxes  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment   Thus  they  found  themselves  "between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea."    In  this  emergency  a  meet- 
ing was  called  to  determine  what  action  should  be 
taken.    It  was  voted  "that  no  taxes  or  internal  rev- 
enue should  be  paid  to  the  Government  during  the 
war,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  carry  into 
effect  the  neutrality,  which  is  agreed  on  with  Com- 
modore Hotham."     The  privilege  thus  obtained  af- 
forded relief  for  a  brief  time,  but  the  coast  was  so 
invested  with  British  privateers  that  it  was  still  ex- 
tremely hazardous  for  vessels  to  venture  out    The 
situation  was  rendered  harder  by  internal  Jealousies, 
caused  by  the  conditions  of  the  grant  of  indulgence. 
On  February  2d,  1814,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  pro- 
claimed, and  on  February  18th  it  was  ratified.    Nat- 
urally this  event  brought  great  Joy  to  the  people.    It 
was  found  at  the  close  of  the  war  that  about  one-half 
of  the  whaling  fleet  were  left    Twenty-two  had  been 
taken  and  condemned,  one  was  lost  at  sea.    Business 
was  commenced  with  alacrity.    In  a  very  short  time 
several  ships  were  sent  to  sea,  but  the  limited  amount 
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of  capital  remaining  made  a  system  of  long  credits 
necessary,  whicti  condition  greatly  impeded  their  pro- 
gress. The  town  was  called  upon  to  pay  large 
amounts  to  the  Qovernment  as  a  direct  tax.  It  was 
also  heavily  burdened  with  the  support  of  the  depend- 
ent poor,  whose  numbers  had  increased  100  per  cent 
during  the  war. '  Great  suffering  was  experienced  for 
several  years  after  the  war,  and  the  recovery  was 
very  slow.  Many  of  the  people  were  compelled  to  mi- 
grate to  other  places,  where  the  conditions  of  life 
might  be  more  favorabla 


The  Qvil  War* 

BIT  OR.   BENJAinN  F.  PITMAN. 

The  part  which  Nantucket  took  in  the  Civil  War 
showed  that  In  no  other  town  in  the  Union  did  patriot- 
ism have  a  deeper  hold  on  the  hearts  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  town  furnished  213  men  for  the  army,  and  126 
for  the  navy;  or  fifty-six  more  than  its  quota. 

Those  men  filled  all  grades,  from  Brevet  Major 
General  (George  Nelson  Macy)  down  to  the  ranks. 

Of  those  who  went  from  Nantucket  there  was  a 
large  percentage  who,  by  ability  and  education,  were 
fitted  to  command,  but  who,  from  lack  of  places, 
served  faithfully  in  the  ranks. 

Company  I  of  the  20th  Massachusetts  regiment 
was  composed  largely  of  Nantucket  men.  This  regi- 
ment was  in  the  battles  of  BalFs  Bluff,  all  engage- 
ments before  Richmond  under  McClellan,  Antietam, 
Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  the  Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania,  Cold  Harbor,  Gettysburg,  Petersburg, 
and  many  smaller  engagements.  It  earned  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  of  only  three  regiments  in  the 
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Union  Army  that  lost  more  men  by  the  bullet  than 
by  disease. 

In  Company  H,  45th  Massachusetts,  there  were 
more  than  forty  men,  all  of  whom  went  from  Nan* 
tucket  in  a  body,  and  saw  active  service  in  North 
Carolina  under  Gen.  Bumside. 

There  is  a  Post  of  the  0.  A.  R.  organized  on  the 
Island,  and  most  of  the  survivors  of  the  Civil  War 
are  members.  It  is  named  after  Lieut  Comuiauder 
Thomas  M.  Gardner.  During  the  summer  months 
many  visitors,  who  are  comrades  belonging  to  the 
order  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  attend  its 
meetings.  The  Post  itself  numbers  about  forty- 
five  comrades;  auxiliary  to  it  are  about  fifty 
associate  members.  There  is,  also,  an  auxiliary 
Woman's  Relief  Corps,  of  about  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, who  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good; 
how  much  cannot  be  told,  as,  in  common  with 
several  other  Associated  Charities,  what  they  have 
done  is  known  only  to  themselves,  "letting  not  the 
right  hand  know  what  the  left  hand  doeth." 

There  is  also  a  camp  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans, 
not  as  large  as  it  should  be,  but  efforts  are  being 
made  to  increase  its  numbers.  Nantucket  has  reason 
to  be  proud  of  its  loyalty,  for,  in  addition  to  the  num- 
ber who  served  their  country  going  direct  from  here, 
there  were  many  Nantucket  bom  men  who  enlisted 
from  other  places.  They  were  found  in  almost  every 
northern  state  from  Maine  to  California.  Their  num- 
bers can  never  be  known.  Sufiice  it  to  state  that 
within  the  area  of  a  six  mile  radius  in  northern  Ohio, 
eleven  boys  bom  in  Nantucket  went  into  the  service 
of  their  country,  and  three  of  them  gave  their  lives 
for  the  cause  of  freedom. 
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j      Emigrations  from  Nantucket*      f 


It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  migrations  from  tlic 
l&land  have  been,  from  an  early  date,  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. The  changing  conditions  of  mercantile  life 
here,  resulting  from  the  wars,  the  decline  of  whaling 
and  other  causes,  account  for  many  of  these,  but  the 
restless  habits  engendered  by  a  sea  life  probably  are 
responsible  for  a  large  proportion.  During  the  past 
half  century  there  has  been  little  to  induce  ambitious 
youth  to  remain  on  the  island,  and  thousands  of  both 
sexes  have  gone  out  to  seek  more  promising  fields 
throughout  the  country. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  writer  is  to  deal  with 
cases  of  the  exodus  of  associated  families  rather  than 
with  the  migrations  of  individuals. 

BARRINOTON,  N.  S. 

As  early  as  1761  a  considerable  colony  of  Nan- 
tucketers  (as  well  as  Cape  Cod  people)  settled  in 
Nova  Scotia.  In  a  letter  received  several  years  siuco 
from  a  resident  of  Barrington,  near  Cape  Sable,  N.  8„ 
we  are  told  that  nearly  one  hundred  families  from 
Capo  Cod  and  Nantucket  settled  in  that  township  In 
1761-2  (soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  French.) 
The  writer  gives  a  list  of  heads  of  families  and  their 
immediate  descendants,  which  includes  many  of  the 
Coflin,  Gardner,  Pinkham,  Clark,  Folger,  Swain,  Worth 
and  Bunker  families,  and  a  few  named  Baker,  West, 
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Smith,  Davis,  Tracy,  Hussey,  Vinson  (or  Vincent). 
He  remarlcs  tliat  "descendants  of  John  Ck)flln,  Solo- 
mon Gardner,  Chapman  Swain,  Richard  Pinkham  and 
Timothy  (Tovel  remain  with  us;  the  remainder,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  been  lost  sight  of  completely." 
Of  the  latter  he  says:  "all  of  these  must  have  left  Just 
before,  and  possibly  on  account  of  the  Revolution.  I 
have  a  list  of  lands  of  this  township,  forfeited  on  ac- 
count of  the  owners  being  absent  from  the  country, 
dated  1784—30  in  all,  22  of  them  Nantucket  people." 

According  to  Obed  Macy's  History,  in  1786  and 
1787  another  colony  of  Nantucketers  "settled  on  the 
shore  opposite  to  the  town  of  Halifax,  and  there  built 
houses,  wharves,  spermaceti  candle  works,  stores, 
etc.,  calling  the  place  Dartmouth.  This  enterprise 
was  brought  about  by  efforts  of  the  English  govern- 
ment to  encourage  the  whale  fishery  within  their  own 
dominions.  This  colony  carried  on  the  business  prof- 
itably for  several  years,  with  prospects  of  increasing 
success.  "But  their  prosperity  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion, for  In  a  few  years  some  of  the  principal  pro- 
moters of  the  removal  grew  uneasy,  having  a  prospect 
of  greater  advantages  held  out  to  them  to  remove  to 
Milford  Haven,  In  the  west  of  England,  to  establish 
and  prosecute  the  whale  fishery." 

Many  of  the  colonists  opposed  this,  but  without 
effect  ''A  number  of  families  removed  to  England, 
carrying  their  property  with  them,  which  proved  so 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  remainder  that  they 
began  immediately  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and  the 
place,  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  a  permanent 
settlement."*  The  place  (Dartmouth)  became  nearly 
depopulated  in  a  short  time.    Those  who  removed  to 

•Macy,  p.  13$. 
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Milford  Haven  carried  on  the  business  extensively 
during  many  years. 

By  the  removal  to  Halifax  Nantucket  was  de- 
prived of  mucli  capital,  and  many  of  the  most  active 
whalemen. 

DUNKIRK.  FRANCEL 

After  the  Revolutionary  war  a  heavy  tax  was  im- 
posed by  the  English  on  the  exportation  of  sperm  oil 
from  America.  This  reduced  the  profits  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  ship  owners 
to  transfer  their  whaling  business  to  foreign  ports. 
On  July  4,  1785,  William  Rotch,  a  large  ship  owner 
and  merchant  of  Nantucket,  with  his  son  Benjamin, 
sailed  for  E^ngland  to  effect  arrangements  for  removal 
to  an  Bnglish  port  He  selected  Falmouth,  but  was 
unable  to  get  the  necessary  concessions  from  tho 
British  government  He  then  proceeded  to  Dunkirk, 
France,  and  made  proposals  which  were  accepted  by 
the  French  government  In  1786  he  sailed  for  home 
to  make  arrangements  for  transferring  his  business 
to  France.  From  that  time  until  1794  he  carried  on 
the  whaling  business  extensively  in  Dunkirk,  employ- 
ing many  Nantucket  captains  and  seamen.  It  has 
been  stated  that  he  subsequently  engaged  in  whaling 
from  Milford  Haven,  England,  afterwards  returning 
to  Nantucket 

As  a  result  of  these  large  migrations  of  sea-faring 
men  from  the  island,  it  soon  became  so  depleted  of 
this  class  that  "few  men  were  left  capable  of  going 
to  sea." 

As  many  ships  were  still  owned  here  "it  became 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  continent  for  a  largo  por- 
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tion  of  each  crew,  whence  there  were  brought  some 
Indians  and  a  great  number  of  negroes.  Many  of  the 
latter  took  up  their  residence  here." 

HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

In  "Historical  Sketches  of  Hudson"  we  find  the 
following:  "In  the  year  1788  a  considerable  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Nantucket,  desirous  of  bettering 
their  fortunes,  determined  to  leave  it  and  make  a  set- 
tlement somewhere  upon  the  Hudson  River. 

"The  enterprise  originated  In  Providence,  R.  I.,  but 
was  Joined  by  others  from  Nantucket  and  Martha's 
Vineyard.  Thomas  Jenkins,  to  whom,  more  than  to 
any  other  individual,  it  owed  its  success,  although  a 
native  of  Nantucket,  was  at  that  time  a  resident  of 
Providence,  and  a  wealthy  merchant  In  the  spring 
of  1788  he  formed  an  association  to  consist  of  not 
more  than  thirty  members,  all  of  whom  should  be 
merchants,  or  concerned  in  navigating  the  deep."  In 
July,  1783,  Cotton  Qelston  came  to  the  island  to  secure 
accessions  to  this  association,  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  a  suitable  place  for  a  town  somewhere  on 
the  Hudson,  and  the  following  persons  joined  it; — 
Stephen  Paddock,  Jos.  Barnard,  Ghas.  Jenkins,  De- 
borah Jenkins,  Gideon  Gardner,  Reuben  Folger,  Alex- 
ander Coffin,  Benjamin  Hussey,  Shubael  Worth,  Paul 
Hussey,  Benjamin  Folger,  Reuben  Macy,  Walter  Fol- 
ger, Benjamin  Starbuck  and  John  Cartwright 

The  above  named  company,  with  others  from 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Newport  and  Providence,  pro- 
ceeded to  New  York  and  purchased  a  tract  on  the 
Hudson,  at  what  was  then  known  as  Claverack  Land- 
ing. On  Nov.  14.  1784,  the  name  of  the  settlement 
was  changed  to  Hudson.    This  place  subsequently  be- 
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came  a  considerable  whaling  port  Many  descend- 
ants of  Nantucket  families  are  still  living  there. 

There  were  other  settlements  of  Nantuclcet  fam- 
ilies on  the  Hudson,  at  Poughlceepsie,  Nine  Partners, 
and  other  points.  Nine  Partners  was  the  name  of  a 
locality  north  of  Hudson;  there  was  a  large  board- 
ing-school there,  much  patronized  by  Nantucket  fam- 
ilies who  lived  in  that  vicinity. 

From  1771  to  1775  a  large  number  of  families  emi- 
grated to  New  Garden,  Guilford  Co.,  North  Carolina. 
The  compiler  has  seen  a  list  of  46  men  who  went  dur- 
ing that  time.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  cotton 
factory  named  Nantucket  Mills  in  this  locality,  which 
Is  owned  by  descendants  of  Nantucket  people. 

There  were  also  colonies  that  went  to  Vassalboro 
and  Kennebec,  Maine. 

About  the  year  1836  a  number  of  families  went  to 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

RAVENNA,  OHIO. 

In  1844-6  a  considerable  colony  removed  to  Ra- 
venna, Ohio,  and  engaged  in  farming.  In  a  list  of 
heads  of  families  furnished  the  compiler  by  Dr.  B.  F. 
Pitman,  (who  was  one  of  the  party)  29  names  appear, 
21  of  them  being  sea-captains. 

Otlior  families  settled  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Indiana  and  other  western  states. 

CALIFORNIA. 
News  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in 
1849  aroused  great  excitement  in  Nantucket.  The 
business  of  whaling  had  at  that  time  became  greatly 
depressed,  with  little  prospect  of  recovery.  There 
were  only  seven  ships  fitted  during  that  year,  three 
of   the    number   only    making    successful    voyage& 
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Nine  vessels  sailed  the  same  year  for  San  Fran- 
cisco from  this  iK)rt;  three  fitted  from  Boston 
and  two  from  New  York,  also  owned  or  officered  by 
Nantucket  men.  The  "Aurora"  was  the  first  ship 
which  sailed  for  that  port,  Jan.  9th,  under  command 
of  Capt  Seth  M.  Swain.  The  ship  was  owned  by  C.  Q. 
and  H.  Coffin  and  others,  and  was  loaded  with  build- 
ing frames,  lumber,  naval  stores,  candles,  etc.  Other 
ships  sailing  for  San  Francisco  the  same  year 
were:— 

Henry  Astor,  Capt  Qeo.  F.  Joy,  March  12th. 

Montana,  Capt  Bdward  C.  Austin,  May  81st 

Bdward,  Capt  Shubael  Clark,  June  5th. 

Brig  Joseph  Butler,  Capt  Francis  F.  Gardner, 
July  1st 

Sarah  Parker,  Capt  James  Codd,  July  7th. 

Fanny,  Capt  Uriah  Russell,  Aug.  27th. 

Martha,  Capt  Bben  M.  Hinckley,  Oct  16. 

Citizen,  Capt  Oliver  C.  Coffin,  Dec.  17th. 

Qeorge  and  Martha,  Capt  Richard  Gardner,  Bos- 
ton. 

Scotland,  Capt  Barzillai  T.  Folger,  Boston. 

Manchester,  Capt  Job  Coleman,  New  York. 

Schooner  Two  Brothers,  Capt  Edwin  Baldwin, 
New  York. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  Nantucket  men  who  ombarke<1 
for  California  in  1849  to  seek  their  fortunes,  but  a 
small  proportion  achieved  any  lasting  success.  Many 
of  their  descendants  have  been  identified  with  the 
later  development  of  the  Golden  State,  some  of  whom 
have  been  prominent  In  professional  and  mercantile 
pursuits. 

A  list  of  the  "Forty  Niners"  may  be  seen  at  the 
Historical  Rooms. 
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Some  Natives  of  Nantucket  Who  Became 

Prominent* 


ABIAH  FOLGER. 

Daughter  of  Peter  and  Mary  Folger.  Bom  at 
Nantucket  Aug.  15,  1667.  Married  Josiah  Franklin 
of  Boston,  and  was  the  mother  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin.  She  died  1762.  In  1900  a  memorial  foun- 
tain was  erected  by  the  Abiah  Folger  Chapter,  D.  A. 
R.,  on  the  site  of  her  birth-place,  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  town. 

MARY  STARBUCK. 

Mary  Starbuck,  seventh  child  of  Tristram  Coffin, 
8r.,  born  in  Ilavorhill  Febi  20,  1646.  Married  in  1662 
to  Nathaniel  Starbuck.    She  died  Sept  13,  1717. 

She  was  a  woman  of  strong  character  and  excep- 
tional intelligence;  took  an  active  part  in  town  af- 
fairs, and  was  regarded  as  a  leader  and  Judge.  In 
1701  she  adopted  the  religious  faith  of  the  Friends. 
The  first  meeting  was  formed  at  her  house  and  con- 
tinued to  meet  there  four  years.  This  house,  which 
stood  on  what  is  now  the  W.  T.  Swain  farm,  was 
called  the  "Parliament  House." 

DR.  ZACCHRUS  MACY. 

Bom  at  Nantucket  Dec.  7,  1713.  Died  at  same 
place  Oct  27,  1797. 

He  was  for  more  than  forty  years  the  principal 
surgeon  on  the  island,  and  is  said  to  have  performed 
over  2000  operations  during  that  time,  never  charg- 
ing for  his  services.    He  was  a  staunch  friend  to  the 
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native  Indians;  attended  them  and  supplied  them 
with  food  during  the  epidemic  that  raged  among  them 
in  17CS-4.  Dr.  Macy  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  his  time,  and  was  highly  respected.  Quo- 
tations from  a  letter  of  his  to  the  Mass.  Hist  Society 
will  he  found  in  chapter  on  the  Indians. 

WILUAM  ROTCH. 

Son  of  Joseph  Rotch  and  Mary  Macy;  horn  at 
Nantucket  1784.  He  became  a  large  ship-owner  and 
merchant  During  the  Revolutionary  War  he  was 
one  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  town  to  proceed 
to  Newport  to  petition  the  British  commander-in- 
chief  for  protection  from  depredations  on  our  com- 
merce. A  guarantee  was  obtained  from  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  and  Sir  George  Tupper.  In  1785  Mr.  Rotch 
and  son  went  to  England  and  endeavored  to  obtain 
privileges  from  the  government  to  enable  him  to 
carry  on  the  whaling  business;  failing  In  this,  he 
proceeded  to  Dunkerque,  BVance,  where  he  was  grant- 
ed privileges,  and  engaged  in  whaling  extensively 
until  1793.  In  1794  he  returned  to  Nantucket  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Friends'  Society,  and  a  man  of 
exceptional  force  and  capacity.  He  died  at  New  Bed- 
ford May  16th,  1828. 

MIRIAM  (KBZIAH)  COFFIN. 

Daughter  of  Daniel  and  Abigail  Folger.  She  was 
bom  Oct  9,  1723.  Married  John  Coffin;  built  a  man- 
sion on  Centre  street  and  a  country  house  at  Quaise. 

She  was  an  owner  in  many  ships  in  the  merchant 
trade;  was  a  person  of  superior  ability;  was  sus- 
pected of  rendering  assistance  to  the  British  during 
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the  Reyolution,  also  of  practising  smuggling  on  a 
large  scale,  and  was  tried  for  the  latter  in  Watertown, 
Mass.  She  died  suddenly  from  the  eftects  of  falling 
down  stairs,  March  29,  1790.  She  was  the  heroine  of 
J.  0.  Hart's  novel,  "Miriam  Coflln,  or  the  Whale  Fish- 
ennen." 

REUBBN  CHASB. 

Son  of  Stephen  and  Dinah  Chase;  bom  at  Nan- 
tuclcet  June  23d,  1764;  died  here  June  23d,  1824.  The 
following  facts  of  Chase's  remarkable  career  are 
taken  from  a  letter  recently  written  by  one  of  the 
Chase  family:  lie  is  first  mentioned  as  able  seaman 
(age  20)  in  the  "Alfred,"  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1776. 
In  July,  1777,  shipped  again  with  Paul  Jones  in  the 
"Ranger,"  and  made  a  European  cruise  in  that  ship, 
his  conduct  in  the  action  with  the  "Drake"  eliciting 
favorable  mention  from  Jones. 

When  the  "Ranger"  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1778  Chase  came  with  her,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1779  shipped  in  the  "Alliance,"  which  carried  Lafay- 
ette to  France.  Arriving  at  L'Orient,  where  Jones 
was  fitting  out  the  "Bon  Homme  Richard,"  •  •  • 
Jones  then  took  several  of  his  old  men  out  of  the 
"Alliance"  and  made  them  officers  in  the  "Bon 
Homme  Richard;"  among  these  was  Reuben  Chase, 
whom  he  made  a  midshipman.  His  conduct  in  the 
action  with  the  "Serapis"  again  evoked  Jones'  com- 
mendation. In  December,  1779,  the  "Richards"  crew 
^cre  transferrofi  to  the  "Alliance,"  Chase  going  with 
them.  The  latter  ship  made  a  cruise  ending  at  Ij'OH- 
ent  in  February,  1780.  Here  Reuben  Chase  was  ap- 
pointed second  lieutenant  In  the  French  privateer 
"La  Don  Adventure"  (20  guns),  John  Mayrant  cap- 
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tain  and  Thos.  Potter  first  lieutenant  (both  from  the 
"Richard").  This  cruise  lasted  from  March,  1780,  to 
September,  1781,  and  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
privateering  enterprises  recorded  in  history. 

On  their  return  to  the  United  States  from  this  re- 
markable cruise,  Mayrant,  Potter  and  Chase,  with 
other  Americans,  again  enrolled  themselves  with  Paul 
Jones  in  the  new  frigate  "America"  (74  guns)  at 
Portsmouth.  This  ship  was  presented  to  the  King  of 
France  in  September,  1782,  and  her  crew  were  honor- 
ably discharged.  This  was  the  end  of  Chase's  career 
in  the  navy.    It  covered  a  period  of  about  six  years. 

Chase  subsequently  commanded  packet  ships  ply- 
ing between  New  York  and  Europeai\  ports.  In  1787 
he  commanded  the  "(Governor  Clinton,"  making  the 
run  from  New  York  to  Dover  Castle  in  19  days.  Paul 
Jones  was  a  passenger  with  him  on  this  voyage.  lieu- 
ben  Chase  started  in  whaling  in  1788-9  as  captain  of 
the  ship  "Union,"  of  Nantucket,  and  continued  10  or 
12  years  as  captain  of  whale-ships.  He  and  Henry 
Gardner  and  others  afterwards  formed  a  company 
that  owned  several  ships,  and  carried  on  a  large  busi- 
ness. , 

Chase  was  six  feet,  four  inches  in  height.  The 
character  of  "Long  Tom  Coffin,"  in  Cooper's  novel, 
"The  Pilot,"  was  drawn  from  knowledge  of  Chase's 
career. 

HON.  WALTER  FOLGER,  JR. 

Bom  at  Nantucket  June  12,  1765.  He  was  six 
years  judge  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas;  six  years  in 
the  Massachusetts  Senate;  one  year  in  House  of 
Representatives,  and  four  years  in  Congress;  was 
one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  and  mechanics  of 
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his  day.  In  1790  made  a  remarkable  astronomical 
clock,  which  is  still •^  running;  also  made  the  first 
telescopes  in  this  country,  as  well  as  compasses  and 
other  instruments.  He  received  but  little  school  edu- 
cation, and  was  mainly  self-taught  Ho  never  learned 
a  trade  or  studied  with  a  lawyer.  Once,  when  going 
to  Congress,  Mr.  Folger  and  his  sons  carded,  spun 
and  wove  cotton  and  woolen  cloth  for  his  suit,  then 
cut  and  made  it.  Mr.  Folger  was  easily  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Nantucketer  of  his  time;  a  man  of  genius 
and  exceptional  versatility,  and  a  public-spirited  citi- 
zen. 

WILLIAM  MITCHELL. 

Bom  Nantucket,  1792;  died  April,  1869.  Early  in 
life  he  became  interested  in  astronomy;  observed  the 
comet  of  1811.  Became  master  of  the  first  free  school 
in  Nantucket,  about  1827,  commencing  with  200 
pupils;  was  a  very  successful  teacher.  He  devoted 
his  spare  timie  to  astronomy,  and  became  eminent  In 
that  profession;  was  at  one  time  member  of  State 
Senate,  and  for  several  years  one  of  the  Governor's 
Council. 

He  married  Lydla  Coleman  about  1812.  All  of 
their  children  were  students;  their  daughter,  Maria 
Mitchell,  became  distinguished  as  an  astronomer. 

LUCRETIA  MOTT. 

Daughter  of  Thomas  and  Anna  (Folger)  Coffin. 
Bom  Jan.  3,  1793,  at  Nantucket  A  direct  descendant 
of  Tristram  Coffin  on  paternal,  and  of  Peter  Folger  on 
maternal  side.  At  the  age  of  eleven  she  went  with 
her  parents  to  Philadelphia.  In  1811  married  to  James 
Mott    Of  their  six  children,  five  arrived  at  maturity. 

Mrs.  Mott  was  an  approved  minister  of  the  Society 
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of  Friends,  and  in  1828  took  sides  with  Elias  Hiclcs. 
She  was  of  a  strong  and  noble  character  and  superior 
intellect;  she  became  famous  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  a  philanthropist 

ANNA  GARDNBR. 

Daughter  of  Oliver  and  Hannah  Macy  Gardner. 
Born  at  Nantucket  Jan.  26,  1816.  Early  in  life  she 
identified  herself  with  the  anti-slavery  movement  At 
the  age  of  26  she  was  instrumental  in  calling  an  anti- 
slavery  convention  in  Nantucket;  at  this  meeting, 
f^ederick  Douglass  made  his  first  appearance  as  a 
public  speaker. 

After  the  Civil  War  she  was  one  of  the  first 
teachers  of  freedmen  in  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  remaining  in  the  South  until  1878. 

Miss  Gardner  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  woman's 
suffrage  and  of  other  reforms.  She  was  an  able  writer 
of  prose  and  verse,  and  published  a  volume  of  poems 
In  1881. 

She  was  highly  respected  in  the  community.  Died 
In  Nantucket  Feb.  18,  1901. 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  FOLQER. 

Bom  at  Nantucket  in  1818.  When  he  was  13  the 
family  removed  to  Geneva,  N.  T.  He  graduated  from 
Hobart  College  in  1836,  admitted  to  bar  in  1839,  ap- 
pointed Judge  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1844.  In 
1851  elected  county  Judge  (Ontario),  serving  four 
years.  In  1861  elected  to  State  Senate.  In  1809  Judge 
Folger  was  appointed  Sub-Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  in  New  York  City;  in  1880  Chief  Justice  of 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  in  1882  Secretary  of  United 
States  Treasury. 
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MAIIIA  MITCHELU 

She  was  the  second  daughter  of  William  and  Lydia 
G.  Mitchell,  and  was  born  at  Nantucket  Aug.  1,  1818. 
She  was  Interested  with  her  father  in  astronomy,  as- 
sisting in  his  observations,  and  finally  became  a  stud- 
ent of  mathematical  astronomy. 

In  1847  she  discovered  the  comet  which  bears  her 
name,  and  for  this  discovery  received  a  gold  medal 
from  the  King  of  Denmark.  On  the  opening  of  Vassar 
College  she  was  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of  mathemat- 
ical astronomy.  She  accepted  and  took  entire  charge 
of  the  observatory,  remaining  at  Vassar  until  her 
death,  June  28, 1889.  She  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
students  and  faculty  and  by  ail  who  knew  her. 

FERDINAND  C.  EWER,  D.  D. 

Son  of  Peter  and  Mary  Ewer.  Bom  at  Nantucket 
May  22, 1826;  baptized  in  Trinity  Church  1843;  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1848,  and  in  April,  1849,  went  to 
California,  followed  Journalism,  and  edited  a  literary 
magazine.  Studied  for  ministry;  was  ordained  as 
deacon  by  Bishop  Kip  April  5, 1857.  Received  priest's 
orders  In  1858,  and  was  elected  to  fill  Bishop  Kip's 
place  as  rector,  on  the  latter's  resignation. 

In  1860,  because  of  ill  health,  he  ottered  his  resig- 
nation, the  acceptance  of  which  was  declined,  and 
leave  of  absence  was  granted  him  for  one  year.  He 
proceeded  to  New  York,  and  soon  decided  to  remain 
there.  Became  assistant  of  Rev.  Dr.  Oallaudet  at  St 
Anne's  Church,  from  which  position  he  was  called  to 
rectorship  of  Christ  Church. 

After  severing  his  connection  with  the  latter,  he 
became  rector  of  St  Ignatius,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  death. 
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Dr.  Bwer  was  of  versatile  genius,  being  a  civil  en* 
gineer  and  something  of  a  geologist  He  did  consid- 
erable literary  work,  mainly  on  theological  subjects. 

In  1869  he  made  a  survey  of  Nantucket  and  adja- 
cent  islands,  and  drew  the  map  which  bears  his  name. 
He  was  of  a  kindly,  genial  disposition,  and  a  favorite 
with  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  in  Montreal,  strick- 
en  suddenly  while  preaching  in  the  Church  of  St 
John  Bvangelist,  in  that  city,  Oct  10,  1883. 

QEN.  QEORQB  NBLSON  MAOT,  U.  S.  A. 

Bom  at  Nantucket  September,  1837;  died  in  Boa- 
ton  February,  1876.  Son  of  George  Wendell  Macy 
and  Louisa  Macy.  In  July,  1861,  he  received  his  ap- 
pointment as  first  lieutenant  of  Company  I,  20th  Mas- 
sachusetts regiment,  and  recruited  21  men  for  the 
regiment 

"From  Ball's  Bluff  to  Appomatox  Court-house  he 
marched  and  fought  He  served  through  the  Penin- 
sula campaign  of  McClellan;  in  the  first  and  second 
attacks  on  Fredericksburg;  lost  a  hand  at  Gettysburg; 
was  wounded  in  the  Wilderness,  and  again  on  the 
James.  He  won  his  way  by  gallantry  and  efficiency 
to  be  majoi^general  by  brevet,  and  provost-marshal- 
general  of  the  army.*'  (Genealogy  of  the  Macy  fam- 
ily.) 

JOSEPH  SIDNEY  MITCHELL,  M.  D. 

He  was  bom  at  Nantucket  Dec.  9,  1839,  and  was 
the  fifth  child  of  Joseph  and  Sallie  Folger  Mitchell. 
He  received  a  common  school  education  in  Nantucket, 
then  went  with  the  family  to  Boston,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  preparation  for  college. 

He  entered  Williams  College  in  1859,  and  was 
graduated  in  1863.    He  had  intended  to  enter  the  min- 
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Istry,  bat  decided  upon  medicine.  He  toolc  tiie  course 
of  tile  Bellevue  Medical  Ck>llege  of  New  York,  and 
immediately  afterwards,  in  1866,  setUed  in  Cliicago» 
wliere  he  remained  until  Ills  death  on  Nov.  4,  1898. 
In  1867  he  married  Helen,  daughter  of  Joseph  Leeds, 
of  Pennsylvania,  who,  with  their  three  children,  sur- 
vives him. 

Soon  after  arriving  in  Chicago  he  was  appointed 
a  lecturer  in  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  and  in  1870 
was  given  the  chair  of  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  the  same  institution.  In  1876  Dr.  Mitchell  was 
the  prime  mover  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Chicago 
Homeopathic  Medical  College,  and  was  elected  its 
president  He  held  this  position  twenty-two  years, 
until  his  death.  Under  his  able  direction  the  college 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of 
medical  instruction  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
known  by  the  medical  profession  throughout  the 
country.  His  gonhis  lay  in  a  marvellous  capacity  for 
hard  work  and  honest  application. 

He  impressed  those  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  as  a  gentieman  of  the  old  school,  always  securing 
harmony  and  goodwill.  His  articles  in  magazines  and 
scientific  Journals  were  always  closely  followed  by  all 
students  of  homeopathy. 

To  Dr.  Mitchell  was  also  due  the  success  of  the 
Medical  Congress  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair;  his 
address  was  one  of  the  ablest  delivered  there.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Homeopathy,  and  presided  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Buftalo  in  1897.  At  the  organization  of  the  Nantucket 
Historical  Association  in  1894  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  in  1895  was  re-elected.  Probably  no  honor 
ever  received  by  him  gave  him  greater  pleasure.  Nan- 
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tucket  may  well  cherish  the  memory  of  one  of  her 
most  illustrious  sous,  who  was  also  one  of  the  most 
modest. 

GAPT.  QEORQEl  WILLIAM  COFFIN,  U.  S.  N. 

Bom  at  Nantucket  Dec.  22,  1845;  died  at  Yoko- 
hama, Japan,  June  16,  1899. 

He  was  appointed  from  Massachusetts  Dec.  20, 
1860,  as  acting  midshipman;  July  16,  1861,  as  mid- 
shipman; and  from  that  time  rose  steadily  in'the  ser- 
vice until  bept.  27,  1893,  when  he  was  appointed  cap- 
tain.   He  served  in  both  the  old  and  the  new  navy. 

In  1863,  was  assigned  to  the  U.  S.  Sloop  Ticonder- 
oga,  of  the  North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  serv- 
ing in  1864-6  in  both  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  knee  during  a  land  assault.  In  1866 
he  served  on  U.  S.  Steamer  Shawmut,  Brazil  squad- 
ron; and  later  on  U.  S.  S.  Frigate  Franklin,  European 
squadron,  under  Admiral  Farragut 

He  served  alternately  on  sea  and  shore  until  1884, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  command  of  Steamer  Alert 
of  Greeley  relief  expedition,  under  Schley.  In  1894-6 
was  in  command  of  U.  S.  S.  Charleston;  retired  on 
account  of  ill  health  in  1897.  On  the  outbreak  of  war 
with  Spain,  he  was  assigned  to  charge  of  12th  Light- 
house District,  with  head-quarters  at  San  Francisco. 
His  health  again  failed,  and  he  was  retired  from  ac- 
tive duty  Oct  1,  1898.  He  then  proceeded  to  Yoko- 
hama, where  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  BVank  Anderson,  was 
in  charge  of  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  and  remained  there 
until  his  death  the  following  summer. 

Capt  Coffin  was  always  a  bravo  and  efficient  of- 
ficer, who  earned  his  promotion  by  hard  and  constant 
routine  service.    He  was  on  sea  duty  16  years,  10 
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monUiB;  ou  shoro  duty  for  an  oquai  poriod;  on  loavo 
and  waiting  orders  4  years,  11  months;  making  total 
of  88  y(*4irH,  (»  uiontlis,  20  days.  In  i)ocoml»ur,  18(>(), 
he  was  married  to  Mary  S.  Cartwright,  of  Nantucket. 
8ho  died  in  1893,  one  daughter,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Ander- 
son, surviving  her. 

REV.  LOUISB  S.  BAKBR. 

Daughter  of  Capt  Arvin  Baker  and  Jerusha  Baker, 
of  Nantucket  Bom  Oct  17,  1840;  died  Sept  19, 
1896.    She  was  educated  in  the  town  schools. 

On  Dec.  12,  1880,  she  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the 
North  Ck>ngregational  church,  and  continued  in  it  un- 
til Feb.  14,  1888.  During  her  ministry  she  attracted 
the  largest  congregations  ever  known  in  the  church. 

She  was  a  prolific  writer  of  graceful  verse,  and 
published  a  volume  in  1893. 

WILLIAM  FRANCIS  BARNARD. 

lie  was  the  son  of  Wm.  S.  and  (Caroline  J.  ((JInrd- 
ner)  Barnard,  both  of  Nantucket  He  was  born  Dec. 
29th,  1840,  and  died  March  20th,  1903. 

fi<arly  in  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  the  Twenty- 
second  Massachusetts  Regiment.  After  serving  nine 
months  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  compelled  him  to 
retire  from  the  army. 

In  1869  he  was  married  to  Mnrianiia,  daughter  of 
Charles  L.  and  Sarah  (Ray)  Sprague,  of  Nantucket 
Three  children  were  born  to  them,  the  eldest  dying  in 
infancy.  A  son  and  a  daughter,  with  the  mother,  still 
survive. 

Mr.  Barnard  served  from  1870  until  his  deatli. 
thirty-three  years,  as  suporintcndent  of  the  Five 
Points  House  of  Industry,  New  York  City,  beginning 
three  years  previous  to  1870  as  assistant  superinten- 
dent 
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During  this  long  period  of  service  he  suffered  at 
frequent  intervals  from  chronic  ailments  so  serious 
as  to  induce  him  to  offer  his  resignation,  but,  so 
valuable  were  his  services  to  the  institution,  that  the 
trustees  would  not  consent  to  his  retirement,  and, 
with  occasional  brief  vacations,  he  was  enabled  to 
continue  his  work  to  within  a  few  Veeks  of  his  death. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  long  term  of  service  the 
work  of  the  institution  was  in  Its  infancy,  and  its 
capacity  was  very  limited,  but,  under  his  efficient  ad- 
ministration, the  demands  upon  it  steadily  increased, 
until  it  became  necessary  to  provide  the  spacious  and 
well-appointed  edifice  which  is  now  in  use. 

At  the  impressive  memorial  services  in  the  chapel 
of  the  House  of  Industry,  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  delivered  an  elo- 
quent eulogy,  in  which  he  referred  to  Mr.  Barnard 
as  one  of  three  men  who  had  done  the  moat  lasting 
good  among  the  poor  of  New  York  (the  other  two 
.being  Alexander  McBurney,  of  the  Y.  M.  G.  A.,  and 
Charles  L.  Brace,  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society). 

In  1899  Mr.  Barnard  was  elected  president  of  the 
Nantucket  Historical  Association,  succeeding  the  late 
Dr.  J.  Sidney  Mitchell.  From  the  birth  of  that  in- 
stitution in  1894  he  manifested  intense  interest  in  its 
work,  his  fondness  for  his  native  Island  and  all  that 
pertained  to  its  history  being  ever  a  ruling  passion 
with  him. 

Here  was  a  son  of  Nantucket  whose  heart  was 
never  weaned  from  its  alicglaucc;  whoso  life,  from 
first  to  last,  bore  witness  to  the  faith  which  was  in 
hinu 
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Under  this  article  mention  sliould  be  made  of  the 
large  number  of  school  teachers  who  have  gone  out 
from  Nantucket  during  the  past  half-century.  Many 
of  these  have  attained  the  highest  rank  in  their  pro- 
fession. With  but  few  exceptions,  these  teachers 
wore  women,  and  their  names,  too  numerous  to  be 
given  here,  would  form  a  roll  of  honor  well  worthy  of 
perpetuation. 


The  Town^  Its  Beginninsf  and  Developnient* 

We  are  told  that  the  first  settlers,  in  the  summer 
of  1661,  selected  their  houselots  along  the  chain  of 
ponds  extending  from  Cappaum  Harbor  southward  to 
the  sea.  Here  the  town  was  located  until,  over  a 
dozen  years  later,  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  built 
houses  at  Wesco,  the  present  location  of  the  town. 

When  once  the  settlement  began  to  spread  from 
Cappaum,  the  colonists  seem  to  have  scattered  over 
various  sections.  In  1678  Richard  Gardner  received 
a  grant  of  irregular  shape  comprising  the  land  sur- 
rounding the  Lily  Pond,  then  called  Wesquo  Pond. 
His  house  was  on  Sunset  Hill,  Just  west  from  the  Cof- 
fin House. 

The  first  land  granted  to  Peter  Folger  was  at  a 
place  called  Rodgers  field,  on  the  North  side  of  the 
swamp  leading  from  Wesquo  to  Wauquittaquay  (Hum- 
mock). He  afterwards  had  10  acres  laid  out  to  him  at 
the  southward  of  his  lot. 

As  the  settlers  increased  in  numbers  many  houses 
were  built  in  what  is  now  the  western  suburb,  along 
the  Madaket  road  and  the  roads  intersecting  it,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Maxcy's  and  No-bottom  Ponds.  On 
the  high  ground  northward  of  tbo  latter  pond  stood 
the  first  town-house  and  Jail,  also  the  first  Congre* 
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gational  meeting-house  (now  the  North  Vestry). 
These  buildings  in  their  turns  were  removed  east* 
ward  to  the  present  town.  A  considerable  group  of 
houses  extended  from  the  present  head  of  Main  street 
westward,  and  through  what  is  known  as  the  Haw- 
thorne lane;  on  this  lane  but  one  house  now  remains 
— Elihu  Coleman's,  built  1725.  In  1671  the  town  was 
incorporated.  In  1673  its  name  (up  to  that  time 
Wesco)  was  changed  to  Sherburne,  by  order  of  Gov- 
ernor Lovelace.  The  same  year  whaling  commenced 
in  boats  from  the  shore,  and  was  soon  after  followed 
from  numerous  "stages"  at  Miacomet  and  other 
I)oints  along  shore.  As  the  whale-fishery  grew  in  im- 
portance and  larger  vessels  began  to  be  used,  the 
town  naturally  dovolopod  and  converged  along  thq 
harbor  shore,  the  streets  radiating  east,  south  and 
west  as  the  population  increased.  The  increase  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures:  1719,  white  popula- 
Uon,  721;  1726,  917;  1768-4,  whites  8220,  Indians  858; 
1774,  4545;  1784,  4269;  1800,  5617;  1810,  6807;  1820, 
7266;  1840,  9712;  1850,  8779.  From  the  latter  date 
the  population  steadily  decreased,  being  reduced  to 
8201  in  1875. 

In  1795  the  name  of  the  town  was  changed  to  Nan- 
tucket 

After  a  long  period  of  stagnation  (following  the 
decline  of  whaling  and  the  great  fire  of  1846)  the 
island  began  to  be  popular  as  a  summer  resort,  but 
the  inhabitants  little  dreamed  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  new  business  of  entertaining  strangers  would 
develop  within  the  half  century.  Even  at  the  present 
time,  in  the  face  of  steadily  increasing  prosperity, 
there  are  but  few,  comparatively,  who  realize  that 
Nantucket  has  a  future  which  will  far  eclipse  the 
past    As  the  summer  travel  has  steadily  increased, 
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the  town  has  ImproTed  in  Its  appearance;  many  of 
the  old  manelons  which  had  fallen  into  desuetude  and 
decay  have  been  reclaimed  and  made  habitable,  and 
In  all  sections  an  aspect  of  prosperity  Is  noticeable. 

Several  new  hotels  have  been  built  and  many  fine 
summer  cottages;  but  during  several  seasons  past 
the  accommodations  for  visitors  in  July  and  August 
have  been  far  from  adequate.  It  is  to  b^  hoped  that 
in  the  near  future  several  large  hotels  will  be  built, 
to  be  conducted  after  the  most  approved  methods. 

A  recent  visitor  to  the  island,  whose  profession 
has  made  him  familiar  with  many  countries,  re- 
marked "You  have  the  finest  climate,  take  it  all  in 
all,  I  have  known,  the  greatest  number  of  pleasant 
days  during  the  summer  and  fall.  And  there  is  a 
peculiar  charm  al)out  your  old  town,  where  one  may 
stroll  for  hours  and  be  sheltered  from  sun  and  wind 
by  interesting  old  mansions  and  lovely  shade  trees. 
Here  one  can  sleep  sound  o'  nights  in  the  hottest 
weather,  and  be  certain  of  a  steady  improvement  in 
physical  condition.  There  is  a  general  air  of  com- 
fort and  homelikeness  throughout  the  town.  Nan- 
tucket is  the  place  for  me." 


^ '. 
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Old  Buildings  and  Landmarks. 

RTOIIT  OP  TUK  MtLM. 

Tho  recnnin  tnll  us  that  lii'  IGGO  the  flret  settlers 
bailt  a  watvr-mill  on  Wesqiio  1'oikI  (the  remnant  ot 
whlcli  Ib  the  present  Lily  Pond). 

On  June  lOUi,  1667,  Peter  FTouIger  was  appointed 
to  keep  this  fhtll  for  "two  quarts  In  a  bushel  for  hfa 
labor  <□  grinding  ami  to  keep  the  ninolng  gear  In  or- 
der  to  boat  the  stones." 

"In  16G8  William  Dunker  engaged  to  malntatn  the 
ninnlnR  gears  and  the  hollow  trees  at  the  pond  and 
the  flume  nt  the  head  of  the  mill." 

"In  1672  William  Bunker  agreed  to  butid  a  com 
mill.  This  Wfts  objnclcd  to  by  Trlslrftm  ColHn,  and 
Iho  town  gnvo  him  the  job  of  bnlMinR  the  mill."  It 
was  probably  on  Wesiuo  Pond.  Subsequently  the  old 
mill  was  converted  Into  a  fullfng  mill  1iy  Capt.  John 
Qardner."  AH  later  mills  were  built  by  private  en- 
terprise. 

•ThRtc  wnn  n  f  iillinff  mill  on  tlie  Jnscrh  PotBTfnrm  nt  Qnaln;  H 
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The  flnt  windmUl  stood  on  a  hill  west  of  the  roAd 
which  lesds  to  the  waterwoiiu.  Anoth^*  was  in 
Qoaise,  on  a  liiU  sooth  oi  the  old  stone  fence.  In 
1723  a  mill  was  built  on  the  hill,  not  far  from  the  site 
€ii  the  present  one.  It  was  blown  up  in  1836  as  an  ex. 
periment  in  the  explosive  power  of  gunpowder.  Sub- 
sequently four  other  mills  were  built  on  the  Pop- 
squachott  hills,  three  of  which  stood  in  a  line  run- 
ning westerly  from  the  present  mill. 

One  of  these  stood  within  the  bounds  of  the  pres- 
ent cemetery,  and  was  called  the  Spider  mill.  It  had 
eii^t  horizontal  bars  radiating  from  the  top,  to  each 
of  which,  when  running,  a  jib-shaped  sail  was  at- 
tached. Mr.  William  B.  Starbuck  remembers  play- 
ing in  this  mill  when  a  boy. 

The  north  (round-top)  mill  was  still  standing  in 
1872,  on  the  hill  which  is  now  enclosed  in  the  North 
Cemetery.  Its  demolition  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
A  photograph  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Wyer's  "Nantucket 
Picturesque  and  Historic" 

The  mill  now  standing  was  built  in  1746,  probably 
for  Eliakim  Swain,  i^  timbers  being  of  oak  which 
grew  a  short  distance  south  of  its  site.  It  was  used 
occasionally  for  grinding  corn  as  lato  as  1892.  In 
1897  it  was  sold  at  auction,  and  was  bought  for  the 
Historical  Association  by  Miss  C.  L.  W.  French.  It 
is  now  carefully  preserved,  and  is  open  to  visitors 
during  the  summer  months.  This  old  mill,  the  last 
of  its  race,  is  the  most  distinctive  and  interesting  of 
Nantucket  landmarks,  and  is  visited  by  thousands 
every  season. 

THE  TOWN  CLOCK  AND  BELL. 

Nantucket  would  be  lonesome  indeed  without  its 
town  clock  and  the  old  bell  that  sounds  out  the  hours. 
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The  first  clock  was  made  In  the  town  in  1823,  and  did 
faithful  senrice  for  more  than  half  a  ccntnry.  In  1881 
the  late  Wm.  H.  Starbuck,  of  Now  York  city,  gener- 
ously presented  his  native  town  witli  a  new  clock 
made  by  the  Howard  Co.,  of  Boston.  It  was  set  in 
motion  in  May,  1881,  and  is  still  keeping  excellent 
time. 

THB  LISBON  BELL. 

In  the  belfry  over  the  clock  hangs  this  famous 
bell,  which  was  brought  from  Lisbon,  Portugal,  in 
1812.  After  reaching  the  island,  it  remained  in  stor- 
age until  1816,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  Uni- 
tarian Society,  aided  by  outside'  subscriptions,  and 
placed  in  the  tower.  It  is  the  duplicate  of  a  bell 
which  at  that  time  was  one  of  a  chime  of  six  hanging 
in  a  convent  near  Lisl)on.  It  bears  an  inscription  in 
Portuguese,  which  translated  reads:  "To  the  good 
Jesus  of  the  Mountain  the  devotees  of  Jjisbon  direct 
their  prayers,  offering  him  one  complete  set  of  six 
bells  to  call  the  people  and  adore  him  in  his  sanctu- 
ary. Jose  Domingos  da  Costa  has  done  it  in  Lisbon  in 
the  year  1810.*' 

This  bell  has  an  excellent  tone,  sounding  on  A, 
with  a  peculiar  "singing"  quality.  Its  tones,  varying 
with  atmospheric  conditions,  penetrate  far  over  the 
island.  The  ancient  custom  of  ringing  peals  at  7 
A.  M.,  12  M.  and  9  P.  M.,  is  still  maintained,  and  has 
grown  indispensable  to  the  townspeople. 

THB  "JBTHRO  COFFIN"  HOUSE. 

This  weather-beaten  mansion  on  Gardner's  Hill 
was  built  in  1686,  this  fact  being  clearly  indicated  by 
the  date  which  appears  in  relief  on  the  chimney.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  chimney  is  a  large  horse-shoe, 
also  built  in  the  brick. 
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This  house  dates  back  to  the  old  Sherburne  days, 
and  is  typical  of  the  architecture  of  that  period.  Sev- 
eral interesting  traditions  are  i&ttached  to  it  (See 
'*Tru8tum  and  his  Qrandchildren.")  This  is  called  the 
oldest  house  now  standing  on  the  island,  though  there 
are  probably  others  of  approximate  dates.  The  Ck>f- 
fin  house  is  opened  to  visitors  during  the  summer 
months,  and  is  well  worth  inspection* 

THB  "  BLIHU  COLEMAN  "  HOUSB. 

Built  1726,  for  Qlihu  Coleman,  a  minister  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  This  worthy  man  was  far  in  ad- 
vanco  of  his  time,  for  it  is  recon1e<1  that  in  1789  he 
published  a  pamphlet  against  slave-owning.  This 
house,  which  stands  on  the  Hosier  farm,  west  of  the 
town,  is  another  type  of  the  Sherburne  period.  Its 
interior  is  interesting.  Visitors  are  admitted  during 
the  summer  by  its  present  occupant 

THB  NORTH  VESTRY. 

This  building  adjoins  the  rear  of  the  North  Con- 
gregational Church.  It  was  the  first  Congregational 
Meeting  House,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in 
1711  on  a  hill  north  of  the  town.  It  was  moved 
to  Beacon  Hill  in  1767.  It  is  still  used  by  the  Con- 
gregational Society,  and  is  attractive  in  its  quaint 
simplicity. 

THB  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL    (AND  MEETING) 

HOUSE. 

The  building  in  Fair  street  now.  owned  by  the 
Historical  Association  was  built  in  1838  for  a  Friends' 
school-house;  the  Meetint^-houso  stood  on  an  adjoin- 
ing lot 
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When  the  Society  became  reduced  to  a  small 
number,  it  sold  tbc  Mcoting-bouso  and  used  the  school- 
house  until  meetings  were  discontinued. 

THE  JAIL. 

This  primitiTe  structure  was  built  in  1806;  its 
timbers  are  still  sound,  and  its  interior  arrangements 
are  as  complete  (not  to  say  luxurious)  as  ever  they 
were.  At  least  no  sane  Nantucketer  has  ever  com- 
plained of  its  accommodations  while  enjoying  them. 
In  a  letter  written  about  1830,  the  writer,  in  describ- 
ing the  jail,  says:  "Of  its  two  present  incumbents, 
one  prisoner  is  deranged,  and  refuses  to  quit,  and  the 
other  might  go  too  if  he  would."  Since  that  time 
history  has  often  repeated  itself. 

It  is  probable  that  the  old  yarn  about  the  sheep 
entering  and  disturbing  prisoners  is  without  founda- 
tion in  fact.  Visitors  all  agree  that  they  never  saw 
a  jail  like  it  elsewhere.  Long  may  it  stand  as  a  land- 
mark and  a  menace  (?)  to  ofPenders! 

DIRTII  PLACB  OP  MARIA  MITCIIRLU 

Dullt  in  1790.  In  this  house  in  Vestal  street,  Aug. 
1,  1818,  was  bom  Maria  Mitchell,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Lydia  C.  Mitchell.  She  became  distin- 
guished as  an  astronomer,  and  was  for  many  years 
professor  of  that  science  at  Vassar  College,  where 
her  memory  is  still  revered.  This  house  is  open  to 
the  public  during  the  summer  months.* 

SITE  OP  THE  POLGER  HOUSE. 

A  short  distance  west  of  the  town,  on  the  Madaket 

road,  is  the  site  of  the  Peter  Polger  house,  where  on 

Aug.  16,  16()7,  Abiah,  youngest  daughter  of  Peter  and 

Mary  Polger,  was  bom.    She  married  Josiah  Pranklin, 

*8ee  appendix  4. 
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of  Boston,  and  was  the  mother  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
He  was  bom  a  short  time  after  her  removal  to  Bos- 
ton. 

In  1900  a  memorial  fountain  was  erected  by  the 
Abiah  Folger  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  on  this  site. 

THB  QARDNBR  HOUSE. 
This  old  homestead  on  the  Cliff  road  was  built  in 
1724  for  Richard  Gardner  8rd,  son  of  Richard  Qard« 
ner,  Jr.,  who  was  married  the  same  year.  It  fronts 
south,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  types  of  the  early  archi- 
tecture.   It  is  not  open  to  the  public 

THE  CAPTAINS'  BUILDING. 

This  building,  the  property  of  the  Pacific  Club,  was 
built  for  William  Rotch,  the  famous  ship-owner,  in 
1765,  and  was  used  by  him  as  a  warehouse.  The 
"Captains'  Room"  is  still  used  by  the  club. 

The  Custom  House  occupies  an  office  on  the  second 

floor. 
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The  Atheneum  Library* 
From  an  able  and  exhaustive  paper  written  for  the 
Inquirer  and  Mirror  in  1900  by  Miss  Sarah  F.  Barnard, 
for  many  years  the  popular  librarian  of  this  institu- 
tion, the  following  is  condensed: 

"The  origin  of  the  library  was  as  follows:  In  1820 
seven  young  men  of  Nantucket  associated  themselves 
under  the  name  of  the  Nantucket  Mechanics'  Social 
Library  Association.  In  1823  another  society  was 
formed  and  named  the  Columbian  Library  Society. 
In  1827  the  two  societies  united,  and  the  new  society 
was  called  the  Uniteil  Library  Association*    In  1888 
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two  of  its  members,  Darld  Joy  and  Charles  O.  Ck)fflii, 
bought  a  .lot  on  Main  street,  which  they  presented  to 
the  Society,  on  condition  that  they  would  raise  $3500 
and  build  a  brick  building.  The  sum  of  $4200  was 
raised. 

This  lot  proving  too  small,  it  was  exchanged  for 
the  property  of  the  Universalist  Church  (the  site  of 
the  present  Atheneum).  The  church  building  was 
remodelled  and  used  for  the  library  until  it  was  de- 
stroyed, with  all  its  contents,  in  the  great  fire  of  1846. 
The  library  at  that  time  contained  3200  yolumes,  but 
few  of  which  were  saved.  The  following  year,  1847, 
saw  the  new  Library  buiding  rise  from  the  ashes 
of  the  old.  From  the  contributions  of  stockholders, 
largely  augmented  by  gifts  from  Boston  and  other 
towns,  the  new  library  opened  with  1600  volumes. 

The  present  building  (which  is  similar  in  archi- 
tecture to  the  former  one)  was  completed,  and  the  li- 
brary opened  to  the  public  Feb.  1,  1847. 

A  committee  of  the  proprietors  was  appointed  to 
solicit  contributions  for  the  Museum,  and  this  call 
was  generously  responded  to. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  Jan.  4,  1847,  the  following 
ofllcers  were  elected: 

President,  William  Mitchell;  Vice-President,  Thos. 
Macy;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Mitchell;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Augustus  Morse,  Recording  Secretary, 
Henry  C.  Worth;  Trustees,  Rdward  O.  Kelley,  Sam- 
uel n.  Tuck,  Ebcn  Coleman,  Charles  Bunker,  George 
H.  Folgor. 

The  new  library  had  a  solid  foundation  of  valu- 
able books;  this  has  been  a  frequent  cause  of  com- 
ment from  visitors.    The  library  was  fortunate  in  its 
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librarian,  Maria  Mitchell,  who  was  always  alivo  to  ito 
intorests,  and  under  whose  able  administration  a  bigh 
standard  was  maintained. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Atheneum^  as  well  as  of  the 
island,  was  seriously  affected  in  1849  by  the  large 
exodus  from  our  town  on  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California. 

Its  finances  were  much  impaired,  also,  for  some 
years  after  the  Civil  War. 

In  1870,  by  means  of  an  extensive  fair,  in  which 
the  proprietors  and  townspeople  assisted,  the  library 
benefitted  to  the  amount  of  $3000.  The  building  was 
then  put  in  excellent  order,  the  library  replenished, 
and  the  Atheneum  was  on  a  solid  financial  basis.  It 
has  also  been  enriched  by  bequests  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  $27,000. 

In  1883  the  library  had  increased  to  7.000  vol- 
umes. Its  capacity  was  then  enlarged;  the  books 
rearranged  and  a  catalogue  printed.  The  number  of 
volumes  has  been  steadily  increased  up  to  the  pres- 
timo,  there  being  now  20,000  volumes. 

In  18S>9  a  valuable  donation  of  books  and  pictures 
was  received  (a  bequest  from  the  late  Frederic  C. 
Sanford).  It  included  1000  books  and  52  pictures. 
The  books  were  mainly  standard  works  in  expensive 
bindings,  and  are  a  collection  of  which  any  library 
might  be  proud.  Before  many  years  the  whole  fioor 
of  the  building  will  be  required  for  the  library. 

In  the  forties  and  fifties,  annual  courses  of  lec- 
tures were  given,  which  proved  very  popular  and  in- 
structive. Many  of  the  most  brilliant  orators  and 
scholars  of  that  period  delivered  lectures  in  the  Athe- 
neum Hall.  Among  them  were  Prof.  Silliman,  John 
Pierpont,  Theodore  Parker,  Thos.  Starr  King,  Ralph 
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W.  Bmerson,  Wm.  R.  Alger,  Wendell  Phiillp8,  Geo. 
Wm.  Curtis,  John  O.  Saxe,  Horace  Qreeley,  and  manjr 
others. 

In  1899  a  radical  change  was  made  in  the  lihrary 
room;  tho  old  alcoves  wore  replaced  with  modem 
steel  stacks,  with  adjustable  shelves.  A  card  cata- 
logue was  also  made,  and  the  books  rearranged  and 
recatalogued. 

On  April  8,  1900,  this  institution  opened  its  doors 
for  the  first  time  as  a  Free  Public  Library.  This  step 
has  proved  an  entire  success,  the  number  of  book- 
takers  having  increased  within  the  year  about  six- 
fold. 

The  Nantucket  Athletic  CLuh. 

In  1890  a  number  of  gentlemen,  including  resi- 
dents and  non-residents,  realising  the  need  of  a  club- 
house containing  fAcilities  for  athletic  games  and 
other  recreations,  held  several  meetings  to  formulate 
plans.  The  club  was  then  Incorporated.  A  consider- 
able sum  of  money  was  subscribed,  and  soon  after- 
ward a  lot  was  bought  on  the  beach  north  of  the 
stoambont  whnrf.  After  these  stoim  had  been  tiikeu 
twelve  years  elapsed,  during  which  the  enterprise  re- 
mained in  statu  quo. 

In  October,  1903.  meetings  were  again  held,  a 
number  of  new  members  enrolled,  and  plans  for  a 
clubhouse  were  made.  In  the  autumn  of  1904  work 
was  begun,  and  on  the  opening  of  the  season  of  1905 
the  building  was  finished,  fully  equipped  and  ready 
for  use. 

The  clubhouse  contains  two  bowling  alleys,  a 
billiard  room,  reception  room,  card  rooms,  and  a  spa- 
cious amusement  hall.    The  young  people  of  the  sum- 
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mer  colony  were  prompt  in  showing  th^'ir  appreci- 
ation of  tlie  new  enterprise,  patronizing  it  lilierally. 
During  tlie  winter  montlis  many  local  members  have 
engaged  in  bowling  tournaments,  g^oat  interest  being 
manifested  in  the  games.  Receptions  and  balls  are  held 
at  intervals,  and  occasional  concerts  and  readings 
during  the  season.  The  rather  plain  furnishings  at 
first  put  in  have  been  improved  and  added  to  through 
the  generosity  of  interested  members;  many  useful 
articles,  pictures  and  ornaments  have  been  donated, 
the  interior  being  made  attractive  and  home-lilce. 

The  club  has  a  limited  membership,  which  is  en- 
tirely of  men,  though  many  privileges  have  been  ex- 
tended to  the  ladled.  Applications  for  membership 
may  be  made  to  any  member.  The  applicant  must 
be  of  good  moral  character  and  vouched  for  by  two 
club  members. 


The  HSstofical  Assodatiom 
This  institution,  now  so  popular  and  flourishing, 
had  its  birth  in  1894,  and,  considering  its  brief  span 
of  life,  certainly  makes  a  creditable  showing.  The 
group  of  members  forming  its  council  have  been  most 
fortunate  in  inspiring  and  holding  the  confidence  of 
Nantucketers  at  home  and  abroad,  without  which 
their  efforts  must  have  been  unavailing. 

The  old  Friends'  Schoolhouse  (later  used  as  their 
Meeting-house)  was  purchased  during  the  first  year 
for  a  headquarters.  In  this  building,  during  the  ten 
years  of  its  occupancy,  was  gathered  a  varied  and  In- 
teresting collection,  comprising  well-uigh  every  article 
and  implement  ever  used  by  Nantucketers  on  land  or 
sea,  also  many  valuable  portraits,  books,  maps,  docu- 
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nients,  photogniphs,  log-lM)<)kH,  olc,  nil  of  which  tes- 
tify vloqiiontly  of  Nautuckot's  bygotift  (hiy& 

Soou  after  the  organiziition  of  the  association,  as 
the  collection  rapidly  increased  in  extent  and  value* 
the  Ck>uncil  realiased  the  importance  of  providing,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  a  fireproof  building  for  its  pro- 
tection. 

A  fund  was  at  once  started,  and  in  19()3  about 
$3,0(N)  had  been  rnlsed,  and  it  wns  voted  to  proceed 
at  once  to  orect  the  fireproof  building.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  by  President  Stnrbuck  on  July  2lRt, 
1904,  the  day  of  the  tenth  annual  meeting.  Contracts 
had  already  been  made  for  a  structure  to  bo  built  of 
concrete,  on  the  lot  in  the  roar  of  the  Mooting-house, 
and  adjoining  that  building.  The  ikbw  bnilding  con- 
sists of  a  biisomcut,  main  floor  and  gallory,  with  a 
one-story  vestibule  projecting  eastward.  The  build- 
ing is  considered  by  competent  Judges  to  be  abso- 
lutely fireproof.  It  is  abundantly  lighted  from  numer- 
ous wired  glass  windows  nnd  a  largo  skylight.  The 
whole  collection,  including  the  articles  transferred 
from  the  Atheunoum  Museuui,  Is  now  cfTcclively  dis- 
played, and  attracts  many  visitors.  A  gtmerous  be- 
quest of  $5,000,  recently  received  from  the  estate  of 
Miss  Susan  Wilson  Folger,  which  was  increased  by  a 
residuary  gift  of  the  same  amotmt,  enabled  the  Coun- 
cil to  pay  all  bills  on  the  new  structure,  the  remain- 
ing amount,  $5,000,  being  invested  aH  a  pormanrnt 
memorial  to  Miss  Folger,  the  interest  to  be  used  for 
publication  pnrpoHos. 

Now  that  the  association  and  its  collection  may 
be  considered  as  on  a  permanent  foundation,  it  Is 
hoped  that  a  large  ncccHsIon  of  new  members  will 
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show  their  appreciation  of  the  work  thus  far  accom- 
pliBhed,  and  aid  in  its  further  development. 

The  value  of  this  collection  to  the  community  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  older  gencrntion  of 
Nantucketers  is  rapidly  passing  away.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  Importance  that  the  records,  documents,  por- 
traits and  household  articles  which  were  used  in  the 
early  days  should  be  collected  and  preserved.  All 
Nantucketers  and  their  descendants,  who  are  not 
already  members,  are  earnestly  requested  to  send  in 
their  names  for  enrollment 

Visitors,  whether  of  Nantucket  lineage  or  not, 
are  also  eligible.  The  annual  fee  is  one  dollar.  Ad- 
dress Treasurer  Nantucket  Historical  Association. 
The  annual  meeting  is  held  during  the  third  week  la 
July.  A  reception  is  held  at  a  leading  hotel  in  the 
evening,  for  members  and  their  guests. 

The  Historical  Rooms  are  oiien  to  the  public  (a 
small  fee  being  charged)  during  the  summer  months. 
Hours,  9  to  12  and  2  ta  6. 
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Sons  and  Dau  gfhtcfs  of  Nantucket* 

In  the  year  1894,  Mr.  Alexander  Starbuck,  of  Wal- 
tham,  one  of  Nantucket's  sons  who  has  always  taken 
a  keen  Interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  his  native 
town,  conceived  the  idea  of  calling  together  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  people  of  Nantucket  birth  or  de- 
scent who  lived  In'  or  near  Boston.  On  his  own  ro- 
sponsibility-  Mr.  Starbuck  engaged  a  large  dining  room 
at  the  United  States  Hotel,  in  Boston,  and  issued  iu- 
vitations  to  all  Nantuckoters  In  eastern  Massachu- 
setts whose  addresses  could  be  obtained. 

Sixty-six  persons  responded,  and  after  the  dinner, 
a  permanent  organisation  was  formed  under  the  name 
which  heads  this  article,  with  Mr.  Starbuck  as  presi- 
dent By-laws  were  adopted  providing  that  anyone 
of  Nantucket  birth  or  descent,  as  well  as  husbands 
or  wives  of  the  same,  might  join  the  association  by 
paying  one  dollar  and  signing  the  constitution.  Since 
that  date  a  reunion  and  dinner  have  been  held  at 
some  hotel  in  Boston  in  November  of  each  year,  and 
the  attendance  has  Increased  steadily  year  by  year  as 
shown  by  the  following  figures:  1895,104;  1896,121; 
1897,  119;  1898,  135;  1899,  155;  1900,  164;  1901, 
170.  There  are  now  about  200  members  enrolled,  and 
the  organization  is  In  a  flourishing  and  prosperous 
condition. 

The  annual  reunions  have  boon  delightful  occa- 
sions, Nantuckoters  of  all  ages,  from  boys  and  girls 
in  their  teens  to  patriarchs  of  four  score  or  more 
years,  meeting  in  pleasant  interchange  of  mutual  in- 
terests, renewing  old  friendships  and  forming  new 
ones,  and  all  bound  together  by  the  one  tie  of  a  com- 
mon nativity. 
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It  has  often  been  suggested  that  Nantucketers  in 
other  cities  follow  Boston's  example,  apd  organize 
similar  associations.  Almost  every  large  city  in  the 
country  has  a  considerable  contingent  of  Nantucket 
people.  In  New  York,  for  instance,  there  are  several 
hundred,  and  an  organisation  on  the  same  general 
lines  as  the  Boston  society  would  doubtless  meet  with 
equal  success,  and  prove  equally  enjoyable  to  its  mem- 
bers. It  needs  only  some  enthusiast  of  Mr.  Starbuck's 
type  to  start  the  ball  rolling,  and  the  result  would  be 
as  gratifying  as  the  success  of  the  Sons  and  Daught- 
ers of  Nantucket  (of  Boston)  has  been  to  its  founder 
and  first  president. 

W.  P,  M. 

Nantucket  Schools. 

Probably  the  first  settlers  of  Nantucket  were  in 
unity  with,  and  possibly  aided  in  framing  laws  rela- 
tive to  education,  in  the  towns  of  the  Massachusetts 
Plantation  before  emigrating  to  Nantucket.  From 
the  town  records  of  Amesbury  of  1647,  the  following 
action  is  copied: 

"In  order  that  Satan — the  old  deluder^-should  not 
keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  by 
reason  of  being  printed  in  unknown  tongues,  it  is 
ordered  that  every  township,  as  soon  as  it  reached 
fifty  householders,  should  appoint  one  within  their 
own  town  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to 
them  to  read  and  write." 

Several  of  the  early  settlors  came  to  Nantucket 
from  Amesbury.  That  some  early  provision  was  made 
in  Nantucket  is  evident  from  the  ability  displayed  by 
their  descendants,  to  write  not  only  a  legible  hand, 
but  in  some  instances  a  really  beautiful  script;   and 
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also  to  be  able  to  spell  correctly,  according  to  the 
style  of  their  time.  In  the  town  meeting  records  of 
1716  the  following  vote  is  recorded:  Voted,  that  the 
town  will  choose  a  school  master  for  the  year  ensuing, 
also  voted  that  the  town  will  hire  Bleazer  Folger  for 
a  school  master  for  the  year  ensuing.  Voted,  that 
the  town  will  give  Bleazer  Folger  three  pounds  cur- 
rent money  to  keep  school  one  year,  and  he  consents 
to  keep  for  the  above  mentioned  sum." 

Timothy  White,  a  missionary  from  Boston,  left 
valuable  records  of  his  labors  as  a  preacher  and  a 
teacher  of  youth  from  1725  to  1756. 

Prices  of  tuition,  methods  of  payment,  and  names 
of  families  sending  children  to  his  school  are  espec- 
ially notable. 

Friends  early  started  schools  for  their  families.* 

"Dame"  schools  existed  for  small  children  and 
girls  of  all  ages. 

Thus  on  to  1800  education  throve  in  these  primi- 
tive ways. 

From  1800  to  1827  private  schools  still  continued, 
and  some  of  them  noted  for  excellence  in  the  teach- 
ing of  mathematics  and  various  languages. 

A  growing  need  of  public  instmctlon,  however, 
was  gaining  ground,  and  despite  considerable  opposi- 
tion to  "Charity  Schools,"  the  town  in  1827  established 
public  schools.  At  first  few  in  number,  but  by  1850 
there  were  twelve  schools  in  the  town  precincts,  thir- 
ty teachers,  eleven  hundred  and  eighty-four  pupils. 

Ex-Gov.  Briggs,  of  Mass.,  in  an  address  to  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Albany  Normal  School  in 
1850,  alluded  to  the  successful  system  of  public  edu- 


*ln  1706  a  school-house  was  ordered  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  a^o 
pounds  (013.33-) 
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cation  in  Massachusetts.  He  especially  mentionecl 
the  "royal  island  of  Nantucket"  as  an  Instance  of  re- 
markable progress  in  educational  directions. 

Nathan  Comstock  was  engaged  to  keep  school  at 
the  rate  of  360  shillings  (|60)  per  month  Nov.  29, 
1797. 

Abiel  Hussey  was  engaged  to  teach  school  at  the 
rate  of  seventy  shillings  (|12)  for  thirty-flye  scholars 
Nov.  29,  1797. 

The  High  School  dates  from  1838.  Mr.  Cyrus 
Pierce,  a  noted  educator,  first  filled  the  position  of 
principal.  Hundreds  of  Nantucket's  sons  and  daught- 
ers have  honored  their  Alma  Mater  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  old  building  was  replaced  by  the  pres- 
ent structure  in  1864. 

The  decline  in  population  since  1860  has  occa- 
sioned a  reduction  of  schools  to  a  marked  extent. 

The  building  known  as  the  "Academy  Hill  School- 
house"  now  accommodates  on  the  lower  floor  inter- 
mediate and  primary  grades;  on  the  second  floor  the 
high  and  grammar  departments. 

The  flrst  floor  of  the  town  hall  on  Orange  street 
is  used  as  school  rooms  for  young  children  residing 
in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  There  are  also  three 
village  schools,  Siasconset,  Polpis  and  Tuckemuck 
island.  Present  number  of  teachers,  fourteen;  pupils, 
four  hundred  and  nine. 

In  1903  the  Coflin  School  was  reopened  as  a  Manual 
Training  School,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Public 
School  Board.  (See  article  on  Coflin  School.)  lu 
1904  the  interior  of  the  High  School  building  was  re- 
modelled to  meet  present  requirements,  and  new 
heating  and  plumbing  systems  were  introduced,  the 
results  of  these  Improvements  being  most  satisfactory. 

H.  B«  W* 
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THE  COB'PIN  SCHOOU 

This  school  was  founded  by  Sir  Isnnc  CotRn.  a 
descendant  of  Tristram,  bom  in  Boston,  who  entered 
the  British  navy  In  Colonial  times  and  won  fame  and 
fortune  In  service  against  the  Prench.  In  his  old  age 
ho  revisited  the  land  of  his  birth  and,  finding  at 
Nantucket  a  large  community  akin  to  himself,  with 
no  public  schools,  he  determined  to  provide  a  school 
for  his  relatives.  In  1827  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Colan'a 
Lancasterian  School  was  Incorporated  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  decency,  good  order  and  morality, 
and  of  giving  a  good  Ehiglish  education  to  the  youth 
who  are  descendants  of  the  late  Tristram  Coffin." 
The  Admiral  gave  a  wooden  schoolhouse  and  an  en- 
dowment of  £5,833  sterling. 

The  town  soon  established  public  schools,  and  the 
Coffin  School  became  an  academy,  supported  partly 
by  the  Income  from  its  fund  and  partly  by  tuition 
fees.  Its  stjindnrds  were  high,  and  many  of  our  col- 
leges and  technical  schools  admitted  students  on  its 
certiflcato  of  preparation.  After  the  great  Are  it  was 
dosed  for  some  years,  and  the  present  substantial 
schoolhouse  was  built  In  1852.  Its  fund  has  been 
gradually  increased  by  wise  investment.  But  as  popu- 
lation and  wealth  declined,  there  was  no  longer  de- 
mand for  an  academy  which  duplicated,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  work  of  the  public  schools,  the  endowment 
alone  was  not  sufficient  to  support  it,  and  it  was 
closed  in  1898. 

In  19()3  the  trustees  solved  the  problem  of  main- 
taining their  institution  while  adapting  it  to  present 
needs  by  co-operating  with  the  public  school  system 
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and  providing  manual  training  without  expense  to 
the  town.     The  children  from  grammar  and  high 

jichools  go  to  the  Coffin  School  for  instruction  in 
mechanical  drawing,  wood-work  and  sewing,  as  part 
of  the  school  course.  In  addition,  there  is  a  class  in 
cabinet  work  two  evenings  a  week,  for  men  and  boys, 
and  one  afternoon  for  women,  and  lessons  in  basketry 
have  been  furnished  by  private  gift. 

Since  the  new  work  was  undertaken  the  school 
has  received  an  equipment  for  bench  wood-work  from 
Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Coffin,  in  memory  of  her  father, 
Andrew  G.  Coffin,  and  a  gift  at  four  fine  lathes  from 
Prof.  William  Watson;  the  old  school  library  has 
been  put  in  thorough  repair  and  made  beautiful  by 
Mrs.  Maria  L.  Owen,  in  memory  of  her  grandfather, 
William  Coffin,  first  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, and  A  handsome  case  has  been  given  for  the 
books  of  the  Frances  Mitchell  Macy  memorial.  The 
trustees  have  also  received  the  sum  of  |10,000  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  Miss  Susan  Wilson  Folgor,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  her  will.  This  is  the  first 
addition  to  the  endowment  since  the  death  of  the  Ad- 
miral, and  is,  we  trust,  the  forerunner  of  other  gifts 
and  bequests  which  will  make  it  possible  to  provide 
special   training  for  Imys  and  girls  as  they   leave 

school. 

Nantucket  grows  in  favor  as  a  seaside  resort,  and 
the  summer  business  keeps  a  resident  population  on 
the  island,  but  Its  winters  are  stagnant  and  without 

.  wholesome  interests  for  the  young  people.  It  would 
be  an  inestimable  blessing  if  the  way  could  be  opened 
for  them  to  fit  themselves  here  at  home  for  useful', 
practical  work. 
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The  Coffin  School  is  devoted  freely  to  the  public 
service  and  is  doing  all  its  fund  permits  in  this  direc- 
tion. It' is  furnishing  the  school  children  a  training 
in  accuracy  and  skill  of  hand  equal  to  that  given  in 
the  best  city  schools,  and  it  is  reaching  out  for  means 
to  bring  to  every  Nantucket  boy  and  girl  the  oppor- 
tunity for  practical  education  In  handicrafts.  With 
ample  endowment  the  wood- work  might  be  carried 
on  into  constructive  carpentry,  the  sowing  into  dross- 
making,  and  arts  and  crafts  might  be  developed  to 
supply  the  domand  of  our  summer  visitors  for  artfcles 
made  on  the  island.  By  such  opportunities  many  a 
boy  and  girl  would  be  guarded  from  the  dangers  of 
Idleness  and  started  on  a  useful  life. 

The  Coffin  School  Association,  composed  of  gradu- 
ates of  the  old  academy  and  of  others  who  have  the 
welfare  of  the  island  at  heart,  has  begun  an  effort  to 
add  to  the  endowment  for  this  work.  It  appeals  for 
help  to  all  who  are  bound  to  Nantucket  by  memories 
of  the  past  and  to  all  who  arc  today  sharing  the  life 
of  the  little  community.  Generous  contributions  have 
been  received,  but  much  more  is  needed.  Subscrip- 
tions may  be  sent  to  the  treasurer  of  the  endow- 
ment committee,  Miss  E.  R.  Coffin,  P.  O.  box  164, 
Nantucket 

An  exhibition  of  work  done  in  the  school  is  open 
afternoons  In  summer  in  the  school  building  on  Win- 
ter Btreetj  and  visitors  are  cordially  welcomed. 
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The  following  statistica  have  been  obtained  from 
the  pamphlet  "Churches  and  Pastors  of  Nantuclcet, 
Mass.,  From  the  First  Settlement  to  the  Present 
Time/'  by  Rev.  Myron  S.  Dudley,  1902,  and  from 
other  sources. 

FIRST  CONQRBQATIONAU 

According  to  tradition  the  first  meeting-house  used 
by  this  society  was  built  in  1711,  on  the  hill  north  of 
No-Dottom  Pond.  It  Is  said  to  have  been  used  at 
first  as  'a  town-house.  From  the  time  of  its  erection 
until  1725  nothing  definite  is  known  of  itii  history. 
On  May  9th  of  that  year,  Mr.  Timothy  White  began 
preaching  the  Qospel  at  Nantucket,  probably  in  this 
building.  He  was  not  an  ordained  minister,  but  came 
to  the  island  by  the  authority  of  a  missionary  society 
to  superintend  the  religious  work  among  the  Indians: 
also  as  a  teacher,  and  as  preacher  to  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church.  His  term  of  service  in  the  lat- 
ter capacity  was  twenty-five  years.  In  1767  the  church 
building  was  moved  to  Beacon  Hill,  where  it  now 
stands — known  as  the  North  Vestry.  In  1834  a  new 
church  was  built  on  Beacon  Hill,  the  Vestry  being 
moved  back  to  make  room  for  it.  This  building  has 
been  used  by  the  society  ever  since.  The  church, 
from  its  beginning  to  the  present  time,  has  had 
twenty-seven  settled  pastors. 
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ME3TH0DIST  EPISCOPAL. 

Methodism  was  established  on  the  island  in  1799. 
The  first  regularly  appointed  preacher  was  William 
Beauchamp,  who  came  here  in  1799.  At  first  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  Town  Hall»  but  the  first  church 
edifice  was  dedicated  Jan.  Ist,  1800.  It  stood  at  the 
southwest  comer  of  Fair  and  Lyon  streets.  The 
present  church  building  on  Centre  street  was  dedi- 
cated in  1823.  The  names  of  seventy-two  ministers 
appear  on  its  roll. 

8BCOND  CONQRBQATIONAL  CHURCH. 

(Unitarian.) 

This  society  was  organized  and  incorporated  in 
1810.  The  church  building  was  erected  during  the 
same  year.  The  first  minister  was  Rev.  Seth  F.  Swift, 
who  was  installed  the  first  year,  and  held  the  pastor- 
ate until  1833.  Since  the  latter  date  there  have  been 
seventeen  pastors.  ' 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

A  church  was  organized  on  March  31,  1838,  and 
steps  were  taken  toward  erecting  a  church  building. 
On  September  18,  1839,  the  Trinity  Episcopal  Church 
was  consecrated.  It  stood  on  the  lot  in  Broad  street, 
next  the  Ocean  House.  This  building  was  burned  in 
the  great  fire  of  1846.  Tl^ere  had  been  a  heavy  debt 
on  it,  and  the  property  was  turned  over  to  the  cred- 
itors. The  church  organization  was  dissolved  Sept. 
21,  1846,  and  the  new  parish  organized  Sept  28  of 
the  same  year.  A  new  church  was  aftorwanis  built 
in  Fair  street;  it  was  dedicated  in  Aug.,  1860.  In 
June,  1901,  Miss  C.  L.  W.  French,  of  Boston,  ofCered 
to  present  the  parish  with  a  stone  church  edifice,  as 
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a  memorial  to  her  father.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  the  new  edifice  built  on  the  site  of  the  old.  From 
18S8  to  1901  there  have  been  fifteen  rectors. 

BAPTIST. 

The  First  Baptist  Church*  whose  house  of  wor- 
ship Is  situated  on  Summer  street,  was  organized  In 
1839.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Round,  Jr.,  was  Its  first  pas- 
tor, remaining  nearly  five  years.  In  1879  he  ag^ain 
took  the  pastorate,  remaining  three  years.  There 
have  been  twenty-four  pastors  to  November,  1901. 

ROMAN  GATHOUO. 
This  church,  from  its  beginning  until  1903,  was  in 
the  charge  oi  non-resident  priests.  Services  wore  held 
In  the  Town  Hall  as  early  as  1849,  and  later  in  Pan- 
theon Hall.  The  Rev.  Father  McNulty,  of  New  Bed- 
ford, was  probably  the  first  to  celebrate  mass  In  Nan- 
tucket At  some  time  previous  to  1868  a  hall  stand- 
ing on  Federal  street  was  purchased  and  consecrated 
this  site  In  1897.    Rev.  Father  McGee  wns  appointed 

resident  priest  in  1903,  and  still  remains  in  charge. 


Old  CemetericSt 
Several  of  the  older  cemeteries  in  Nantucket  poB- 
Bess  elements  of  Interest  to  lovers  of  history.  The 
first  public  cemetery  was  probably  the  one  on  a  bill 
near  Maxcy's  Pond;  this  ground  was  used  for  many 
years  by  the  early  settlers.    Traces  of  the  graves  of  a 
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number  of  them  still  exist.  Some  years  since  a  new 
granite  monument  was  placed  at  the  grave  of  the 
famous  Captain  John  Gardner;  (the  inscription  upon 
it  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  first  settlers.) 

Early  in  the  18th  century  members  of  the  Gardner 
family  set  apart  for  burial  purposes  the  lot  at  the 
northeast  comer  of  New  and  Grove  lanes;  this  was 
long  known  as  the  Gardners'  burial  ground,  though 
for  many  years  it  was  used  for  a  public  cemetery.  On 
approaching  it  from  the  east  or  south,  a  conspicuous 
object  is  the  monument  at  the  grave  of  Robert  Rat- 
lifT,  who,  as  the  inscription  states,  was  born  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  England,  February  25,  1794,  and  died 
at  Nantucket  February  20,  1882. 

He  was  a  seaman  on  board  ship  "Northumber- 
land," Sir  George  Cockburn,  Commander,  which  car- 
ried Napoleon  let  to  St  Helena  in  1815;  was  also  a 
seaman  on  ship  "Albion"  in  the  attack  on  the  city  of 
Washington  in  1814.  In  1820  he  was  shipwrecked  on 
Nantucket  Island,  where  he  resided  the  remainder  of 
,  his  lifa  He  was  a  successful  master  shiprigger  for 
fifty  years,  honored  for  his  integrity,  his  courtesy  and 
generosity."  Within  a  stone's  throw  of  RatlifC's  grave 
are  two  of  other  castaways  antedating  him  by  more 
than  a  century.  On  one  of  the  stones  is  this  inscrip- 
tion: "Here  lies  buried  Capt  Thomas  Delap,  of  Barn- 
stable, son  of  Mr.  James  Delap  and  Mrs.  Mary,  his 
wife.  He  was  cast  ashore  on  Nantucket  December  ye 
6th,  1771,  and  perished  in  ye  snowstorm  there,  aged  26 
years,  7  months,  and  11  days."  Close  beside  the  young 
captain's  grave  is  that  of  one  of  his  crew,  Amos  Otis, 
who  met  a  similar  tragic  fate.  Doubtless  there  are 
many  other  graves  of  ship-wrecked  mariners,  long  un* 
marked  and  forgotten,  in  this  old  "silent  acre." 
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Near  by  are  many  graves  over  a  century  old, 
marked  by  the  conventional  slate  slabs  of  that  period; 
others  have  moss-covered  stones  of  earlier  date,  gen- 
erally bearing  quaint  inscriptions  below  the  names. 
There  is  an  atmosphere  of  exceeding  peace  in  this 
neglected  Inclostire,  overgrown  with  wild  rose,  myrtle 
and  berry  vines. 

The  Friends'  first  burial  ground  was  not  far  from 
the  site  of  the  one  first  mentioned ;  it  was  used  until 
1731;  in  it  were  buried  Mary  Starbuck,  1717,  and  Na- 
thaniel, her  husband,  1719,  and  Stephen  Hussey,  1718. 
After  1730  a  new  ground  was  opened  at  the  comer  of 
what  are  now  Main  and  Saratoga  streets.  The  Pros- 
pect Hill  Cemetery  was  first  used  in  1811.  The  Cath- 
olic cemetery  has  been  used  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. There  are  other  old  burial  places  In  several 
localities.  In  one  of  these  at  the  southern  limit  of  the 
town  Is  the  stone  which  bears  tlie  oft-quoted  epitaph 
to  the  memory  of  Huldah,  wife  of  Benjamin  Snow. 

"Died  Jan.  29,  1855,  aged  62. 
However  dear  She  was  not  laid  here 
Some  private  grief  was  her  disease 
Laid  to  the  North  her  friends  to  please." 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  elucidate  these 
lines,  but  It  Is  better  that  they  tell  their  own  story 
with  unconscious  humor  and  pathos. 
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SBMAPHORBS. 

During  the  Revoutionary  War  the  windmills  on  the 
island  were  used  as  semaphores  to  signal  to  Nantucket 
vessels,  and  warn  them  of  danger.  The  vanes  were 
sot  according  to  a  prearranged  code,  of  which  the 
British  were  ignorant 

About  the  year  1888  a  sempahore  was  erected  on 
the  North  difC  for  signalling  vessels.  It  consisted  of 
a  high  iKile,  with  three  flat  slabs  or  arms  pixijecting 
from  it,  these  being  pivoted  at  one  end  to  the  pole, 
and  worked  by  chains  which  were  manipulated  by 
the  operator  in  a  small  house  at  the  foot  of  the  pole. 
This  instrument  was  used  several  years.  Similar  ap- 
paratus were  erected  at  Tiickernuck,  Martha's  Vine- 
yard and  on  the  mainland,  each  of  them  being  visible 
from  the  next  one  in  clear  weather  with  a  good  glass. 

SPERM  CANDLE-MAKING. 

The  art  was  for  some  time  kept  a  secret  by  the  few 
who  practised  it  on  the  mainland.  In  1772  a  Nan- 
tucket man  obtained  the  desired  knowledge,  and  es- 
tablished himself  in  the  business.  He  became  wealthy 
and  others  took  it  up  and  prospered.  It  was  after- 
wards carried  on  largely  on  the  island. 

JETTIES. 

Ck>ngre8S  was  potitionod  in  1878  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  improve  Nantucket  harbor.  In  1879  Qon.  0.  K. 
Warren  made  a  survey  of  the  harbor,  and  roiK)rted  in 
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favor  of  the  construction  of  Jetties,  one  from  the 
north  shore,  the  other  from  Coatuc.  In  Juno,  1880,  an 
appropriation  of  |60,000  was  secured  for  beginning  the 
woric 

A  FAMOUS  SESA-PIOHT. 

On  Oct.  10,  1814,  the  American  privateer  "Prince 
of  Neufchatel,"  with  the  English  sbip  "Douglass," 
her  prize,  was  chased  by  the  British  frigate  "Endy- 
mion"  to  a  point  off  Tom  Never's  Head,  .Nantucket. 
The  "Bndymlon"  sent  out  five  boats,  containing  140 
armed  men,  to  capture  the  American.  The  crew  of 
the  privateer  made  such  a  stubborn  resistance  that, 
•  after  a  flght  of  thlrty-flve  minutes,  in  which  the  enemy 
lost  the  'commander  of  the  party  and  120  in  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners,  and  three  boats,  the  attempt 
to  capture  the  privateer  was  abandoned.  The  latter 
lost  Ave  of  her  crew,  including  the  pilot,  Charles  J. 
Hilbom,  of  Nantucket 

THE  TEA  SHIPS. 

In  1772  the  ships  "Dartmouth,"  "Eleanor"  and 
"Beaver"  cleared  from  Nantucket  witli  cargoes  of  oil 
for  London.  After  discharging  there  they  were  char- 
tered  to  bring  cargoes  of  tea  to  Boston.  This  was 
the  famous  tea  which  was  thrown  overlK)ard  by  the 
Americans  on  its  arrival  in  Boston  harbor.  The  "Dart- 
mouth" and  "Beaver"  were  owned  In  Nantucket;  the 
captain  of  the  "Beaver"  was  Hezekiah  Coffin.  The 
three  ships  afterwards  returned  to  Nantucket. 

FIRST  AND  LAST. 
In  1765  the  ship  "Neptune"  was  built  for  William 
Rotch.     (Nathan  Coffin,  master.)     She  was  the  first 
ship  owned  at  Nantucket    In  1870,  May  30,  the  barque 
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Amy/'  Capt  Joseph  Winslow,  with  1350  barrels 
sperm  oil,  arrived,  and  Juno  14,  same  year,  brig  **1!jU- 
nico  U.  Adams,"  Capl.  Zenas  M.  Ck>ioman.  These 
were  the  last  whalers  to  arrive  at  Nantucket. 

MUTINY  ON  SHIP  "  GLOBE." 

Ship  "Globe,"  Capt  Thomas  Worth,  sailed  in  1822 
for  a  whaling  voyage.  During  1823  Iho  crow  mutinied, 
killing  Capt  Worth,  and  tlireo  oiUcors.  Ship  returned 
to  Nantucket,  Nov.  14,  1824. 

LOSS  OP  THE  "JOSEPH  STARBUCK." 

This  new  ship  was  towed  out  by  steamer  "Tele- 
graph" in  November,  1842.  It  was  intended  to  tow 
her  to  Edgartown  to  be  fitted  for  a  whaling  voyage. 
Soon  after  crossing  the  bar,  a  strong  head  wind 
sprang  up,  and  the  steamer  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  ship.  The  latter  parted  her  cables  and  drifted 
back  on  the  bar.  The  next  morning  she  was  fbund 
to  be  full  of  water,  on  her  beam  ends,  with  a  heavy 
sea  breaking  over  her.  The  "Massachusetts"  put  out 
to  her,  and  a  large  surf  boat  was  launched  from  the 
steamer,  and  after  a  hard  struggle,  hor  ofilcors  and 
crew  of  thirty  seamen,  together  with  five  ladies  (rel- 
atives of  the  officers,  accompanying  their  friends  to 
Ekigartown)  were  rescued.  The  ship  became  a  total 
wreck. 

THE  BANNER  SHIP. 

The  "Bedford"  of  Nantucket,  Capt.  William  Mooera 
was  the  first  ship  to  show  the  Amoric:an  Hag  in  an 
English  port  after  the  revolution,  (London,  Feb.  8, 
1783.)  She  returned  to  Nantucket  May  8rd,  of  the 
same  year. 
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REUNIONS. 

In  1865  the  High  School  Alumni  Association  was 
organized  at  Nantucket,  and  a  reunion  was  held. 
Others  occurred  in  1866  and  1869.  A  reunion  of  the 
Coffin  family  was  held  in  1881. 

CENTENNIAL. 

In  1895  an  elaborate  celebration  was  held  on  the 
anniversary  of  changing  the  namo  of  the  town  from 
Sherburne  to  Nantucket,  also  the  bi*ccntonnla\  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  county.  This  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful celebration  of  an  anniversary  ever  held  on  the 
island. 

TUCKBRNUCK. 

Tl^fs  island  was  deeded  by  Thomas  Mayhew  in 
1659*  to  "Tristram  Coffin,  Sr.,  Peter  Coffin,  Tristram 
Coffin,  Jr.,  and  James  Coffin,  to.  them,  and  their 
Heyres  forever,  for  and  in  consideration  of  ye  Just 
Sum  of  six  Pounds  in  Hand  paid.*' 

The  same  year  Tristram  Coffin,  Sr.,  bought  of 
Sachem  Potconet  his  rights  in  the  island. 

A  number  of  families  still  live  on  the  inland,  most 
of  whom  are  proprietors. 

It  is  also  a  favorite  resort  for  many  visitors. 

SHIPS  BUILT  AT  NANTUCKET. 

The  ship  "Rose"  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  Nan- 
tucket in  1810.  The  "Charles  Carroll"  was  built  in 
1832;  the  "Lexington"  and  the  "Nantucket"  in  1836, 
and  the  "Joseph  Starbuck"  in  1838.  A  large  schooner 
was  afterwards  built 
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TOWNCRlERa 

The  earliest  crier  of  whlcli  there  la  record  waa 
probably  the  one,  who,  before  the  time  of  newspaperB^ 
made  announcementa  like  the  foUowlng: 

''Twelve  o'clock  and  all  la  well; 
Jabez  Arey  has  beans  to  sell! " 

It  Is  probable  that  the  town  was  neyer  long  with- 
out u  crier.  ^  ^  ^  One  of  these,  William  D.  Clark,  fol- 
lowed his  profession  (not  to  speak  of  other  labors)  con- 
tinuously for  more  than  forty  years.  In  1903  a  severe 
Illness  incapacitated  him  for  further  service.  He  is 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  street  (1906),  a  pathetic  figure 
to  all  who  remember  his  former  energy  nnd  industry. 
Alvin  G.  Hull  has  for  a  number  of  years  oflBciated  as 
town  crier,  and  still  follows  the  profession  acceptably. 
Nantucket  could  hardly  get  along  without  a  town 
crier.    This  official  is,  however,  self-appointe  V 

THE  "DAUPHIN." 

This  remarkable  wax  figure  of  an  infant  is  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  Historical  I'uoms.  It  was  brought  from 
Paris  in  1786  by  Capt  Jonathan  Ck>ttin,  who  stated 
that  he  purchased  it  at  a  nunnery  in  that  city.  It  was 
claimed  to  be  a  portrait,  modelled  from  life,  of  Louis 
Charles,  infant  son  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoin- 
ette (at  tliat  time  about  one  year  old).  The  modelling 
of  this  figure  is  exceptionally  fine,  and  must  have  been 
the  work  of  a  master. 


The  Water  Works. 
Owing  to  the  foresight  and  energy  of  one  of  the 
sons  of  Nantucket,  Moses  Joy,  Jr.,  the  town  has  had  a 
public  water  supply  for  over  twenty  years.    While 
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Still  a  boy  in  the  High  School,  he  conceived  the  pro- 
ject, his  mind  straying  from  his  Latin  lessons  out 
over  the  hills  to  the  "Western  Washing  Fond,"  a  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water,  two  miles  from  town.  A  few 
years  later  he  proceeded  to  realise  his  dreams,  and, 
in  the  face  of  great  financial  diflllculties,  set  a.bout  tho 
preliminary  work.  His  enterprise  was  regarded  with 
skei^clsm  and  open  ridicule  by  tho  majority  of  his 
townsmen.  The  wells  of  their  grandfathers  were 
good  enough  for  them.  Then,  how  was  ho  going  to 
make  it  run  up  hill?  The  scheme  was  sure  to  result 
hi  failure,  etc.,  etc. 

He  commenced  work  in  1878,  building  a  small 
pumping  station,  an  iron  reservoir,  and  a  line  of  pipe 
into  tho  town,  and  In  April,  1879,  tho  wntor  wnw  turnod 
on.  Ho  stnigglod  along  with  tho  enterprise,  the  num- 
ber of  consumers  Increasing  slowly.  In  1880  ho  had 
the  Wannacomet  Water  Co.  incorporated,  turning 
over  his  property,  the  water  works,  to  It  He  held 
the  greater  part  of  the  capital  stock,  and  was  the 
President  and  Treasurer  until  1882,  when  he  sold  his 
interest  to  R.  Gardner  Chase,  Charles  H.  Robinson. 
William  P.  Codd  and  others.  They  have  managed  the 
property  since,  except  that  Mr.  Chase,  who  was  Presi- 
dent, retired  In  1898,  and  was  succeeded  in  office  by 
Mr.  David  Folger. 

The  capacity  of  the  works  has  been  steadily  en- 
larged to  meet  the  demands  of  increasing  business. 
Its  pipe  lines  now  coyer  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
town,  including  the  North  Cliff  section  and  Brant 
Point 

In  1900-1901  a  second  pumping  station  was  built 
and  a  second  line  of  pipe  laid  to  the  town,  thus  making 
It  reasonably  sure  that  the  water  supply  will  not  be 
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crippled  by  any  accident  There  are  more  than  llfty- 
flve  hydrants  in  the  town  for  the  use  of  the  fire  do- 
partment  The  supply  of  water  varies  from  60,000 
gallons  in  winter  to  800,000  gallons  in  the  summer. 
The  Wannacomet  Pond,  with  its  clean  water-shed 
(practically  all  ownqd  by  the  water  company),  its 
pumping  stations  with  the  different  kinds  of  pumping 
engines,  is  well  worth  inspection,  and  visitors  are  al- 
ways welcome.  No  account  of  the  water  works  would 
be  complete  without  special  mention  of  Mr.  William 
F.  Codd,  who  has  been  identified  with  the  enterprise 
from  its  beginnings.  A  conscientious  and  efllcient 
practical  engineer,  his  services  as  superintendent  are 
invaluable,  not  only  to  the  water  company,  but  to  the 
whole  community. 


Lighthouses* 

There  are  four  lighthouses  on  Nantucket  Island, 
and  one  on  Great  Point,  the  northern  extremity  of 
Coatue  Island. 

Of  these  the  first  in  importance  is  on  Sankaty 
Head,  a  cliff  about  100  feet  high  on  the  east  side  of 
Nantucket,  one  mile  from  Sconsot  This  lighthouse 
is  a  round  tower  built  of  bricks  and  stone,  the  top 
being  of  iron.  The  whole  structure  is  about  75  feet 
high.  The  light  is  a  "Fresnal,"  of  the  second  orQer, 
producing  a  fixed  white  light  of  50  seconds  duration, 
varied  by  flashes  of  10  seconds'  duration  each  minuta 

The  light,  when  flashing,  is  visible  at  a  distance 
of  about  23  miles  at  soa.  It  was  lighted  for  the  first 
time  February  2d,  1850. 
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BRANT  POINT. 

On  this  point,  at  the  harbor  entrance,  was  erected 
in  1746  the  first  beacon  for  vessels  ever  built  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  for  some  time  maintained  by 
private  citizens,  was  then  ceded  to  the  town,  and  In 
1791  passed  under  control  of  the  U.  S.  Qovemment 
The  first  lighthouse  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1759  and 
the  second  was  blown  down  in  a  gale  in  1774.  A  third 
was  burnt  in  the  fall  of  1783.  In  1856  a  lighthouse 
was  built  of  brick  and  stone,  with  a  fixed  white  light 
of  the  fourth  order.  This  light  was  maintained  until 
1900,  when  it  was  discontinued,  and  a  smaller  (wood- 
en) tower  built  on  the  beach  at  low  water  marie  This 
change  was  made  necessary  by  the  construction  of  the 
jetties,  which  threw  the  old  light  out  of  range  for 
incoming  vessels. 

GREAT  POINT. 

On  the  Ewer  map  this  point  shows  as  a  part  of 
Nantucket  Island,  but  since  the  opening  was  made 
by  the  sen  in  1896,  Coatue  and  its  outstretched  arm, 
(Ireat  Point,  have  formed  an  inclepondont  island.  On 
the  end  of  this  point  a  wooden  lighthouse  was  built 
in  1784.  This  was  burned  in  1816,  and  the  present 
stone  tower  was  built.  It  is  a  fixed  white  light  of  the 
third  order. 

CUFF  OR  "BUG"  LIGHTS. 

On  the  north  beach,  under  the  clllf,  are  two  small 
wooden  structures  of  pyramidal  shape.  On  these  are 
lights  of  tbo  roflfictlng  order,  one  white,  the  other 
red.  They  were  established  in  1838,  and  refitted  in 
1856. 
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The  life-Saving;  Service* 

IIT  liKUUEH  O.  BM ALL. 

If  the  Visitor  liaa  any  curiosity  regarding  the 
United  States  Life  Saving  Service,  its  stations  and 
methods,  Nantuclcet  affords  an  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine them  at  leisure,  for  there  are  four  stations  on  its 
shores,  two  of  which  are  within  easy  reach. 

The  Surfside  station,  the  oldest  one,  was  built  and 
manned  in  1874.  It  is  directly  across  the  island, 
southward  from  the  town,  a  distance  of  about  three 
miles.  Great  Neck  station  is  at  the  southwest  shore 
of  the  island,  and  is  reached  by  a  six-mile  drive  over 
the  commons.  The  remaining  two,  Muskeget  and 
Coskata,  can  be  reached  only  by  boat,  although  either 
makes  a  good  excursion  with  favorable  weather  con- 
ditions. 

One  by  one,  since  the  introduction  of  the  present 
system  in  November,  1871,  these  stations  have  been 
built,  with  a  view  to  completing  the  chain  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  At  present  every  shore  which  is  likely 
to  be  dangerous  to  navigation  is  patrolled  by  a  system 
embracing  270  stations,  divided  into  12  districts,  at 
an  annual  cost  which  reached  in  1900  over  one  and 
one-half  millions.  The  salaries  of  keepers  and  patrol- 
men on  the  Nantucket  stations  amount  to  |20,600  an- 
nually, a  snug  sum  to  draw  upon  during  the  winter 
months,  but  not  in  excess  of  value  received  by  way  of 
security  alTorded  the  many  coasters  daily  passing 
within  signal  distance,  and  knowing  that  help  is  at 
hand  if  needed. 

Each  of  the  stations  on  our  shores  is  manned  by  a 
keeper  throughout  the  twelve  months,  six  men  from 
August  let  until  June  Ist  of  the  following  year,  with 
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an  "extra"  man  from  December  ist  to  May  iBt,  and 
If  a  horse  can  be  used  for  benefit  of  the  serrice.  one 
Is  supplied  during  the  winter  months.  The  distance 
of  beach  under  care  of  patrolmen  is  three  miles  In 
each  direction,  and  is  covered  constantly  from  sunset 
to  sunrise  by  watches  of  two  men  each,  dividing  the 
time  as  on  ship  board,  so  that  the  hour  and  direction 
of  patrol  will  change  for  each  man  every  twenty-four 
hours.  During  the  day  time,  if  clear,  a  constant  wntch 
is  maintained  from  the  cupola  of  the  building,  and 
If  the  weather  Is  thick  the  beach  patrol  Is  out  as  at 
night  Like  most  Government  work  whore  several 
men  on  an  equal  footing  are  employed,  the  work  Is 
laid  down  by  the  rules  and  regulations  (the  men  be- 
ing designated  by  numbers)  so  that  a  man  may  know 
his  routine  duty  weeks  ahead. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  the  stations.  If 
reasonably  disposed,  and  the  first  visit,  supposing  one 
Is  at  all  interested  In  the  service,  cannot  fall  to  be 
Interesting.  Unfortunately  for  June  and  July  excur- 
sionists, the  keeper  during  those  months  does  not  re- 
main at  the  station  continuously,  and  may  not  always 
be  found,  but  during  August  one  will  always  find  a 
full  crew  to  do  the  honors.  The  keeper  is  usually  a 
veteran  In  the  service,  and  often  the  men  as  well, 
but  at  stations  where  there  Is  little  In  the  way  of 
wrecks  and  life  saving,  and  the  position  is  isolated,  it 
is  hard  to  keep  the  sort  of  men  wanted  contented  at 
the  salary  paid. 

In  some  localities  the  men  build  cottages  near  by, 
and  at  some  of  the  Isolated  stations  on  the  coast  I 
am  told  that  the  Oovernmont  encourages  the  keeper 
having  his  family  near  by,  providing  suitable  iipart- 
ments. 
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There  are  the  different  models  of  boats  to  he  seen, 
and  explanations  are  given  of  the  breeches  buoy  and 
life  car,  which  are  used  when  a  line  can  be  thrown  to 
a  vessel  by  the  Lisle  gun.  You  are  shown  the  Coston 
lights,  which  are  carried  by  the  men  at  night,  the 
signal  code,  and  many  interesting  devices  to  facilitate 
the  working  of  the  system. 

The  men  will  not  tell  you  interesting  stories  of 
their  own  work,  but  you  may  get  them  to  tell  what 
the  crew  of  another  station  has  done;  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  they  are  all  ready  should  occasion  arise 
to  meet  apparent  and  hidden  danger,  one  or  both  of 
which  are  always  encountered  when  battling  with  the 
elements.  That  this  is  a  life  of  danger  is  proven  by 
the  fatalities  that  often  occur  through  meeting  an 
unlucky  sea,  by  a  stoven  boat,  or  by  some  accident 
to  the  gear  when  apparently  in  little  danger. 

Probably  no  better  Illustration  of  a  crew  going 
forward  to  almost  forlorn  hope  with  success  can  be 
mentioned  than  the  oft-told  story  of  our  Ck>skata  crew 
on  January  20th,  .1892.  Starting  without  the  usual 
incentive  to  life  savers,  that  inspiration  given  by  see- 
ing human  life  in  danger,  with  only  a  report  from  San- 
katy  of  a  flash  light  seen  In  the  night,  away  out  among 
the  "rips,"  this  crew  went  12  miles  before  the  wind 
from  their  station  to  the  Rose  and  Crown  Shoal,  tak- 
ing seven  men  from  an  Bnglish  vessel  (which  went 
to  pieces  in  less  than  an  hour  afterwards)  then  bat- 
tled for  14  lives  nearly  24  hours  before  reaching  the 
shore. 

The  story  of  that  day  and  night  is  recorded  as  one 
of  the  bravest  feats  of  the  service.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  coasters  now  pass  Nantucket  Shoals  with  little 
dread,  knowing  that  four  crews  await  only  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  emulate  the  example  of  Keeper  Walter  Chase 
and  crew? 

The  success  that  crowned  that  work  unfortunately 
does  not  attend  the  utmost  exertions  of  some  crews 
with  lives  almost  within  reach,  for  there  are  cases 
whom  the  vessel  Is  just  out  of  gun  shot,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  launch  a  boat  before  the  vessel  breaks  up. 
The  station,  with  its  brave  men  and  improved  appar- 
atus, is  then  powerless. 

One  of  the  saddest  wrecks  that  have  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  stations  was  that  of  the  "T.  B. 
Witherspoon/'  a  cocoa-laden  schooner,  stranded  near 
Surf  side  January  10th,  1886.  This  craft  came  near 
enough  for  the  station  crew  to  shoot  a  line  over  her, 
which  was  twice  done,  but  the  crew  on  the  vessel 
failed  to  co-operate  with  the  crew  of  the  station,  and 
nothing  could  be  done  with  the  gear.  Many  people, 
gathered  from  town  during  the  day,  were  sorrowful 
spectators  to  the  loss  of  life  that  followed  after  the 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  launch  a  boat 

The  number  of  vessels  receiving  assistance 
throughout  the  service  increases  annually,  as  do  the 
number  of  lives  and  amount  of  property  saved.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1900,  property  valued  at 
seven  and  one-quarter  millions  was  recovered  from 
nine  and  one-half  millions  imperilled,  while  only  48 
lives  were  lost  and  2607  rescued. 

Tlin  business  of  wrecking  along  the  coast  was 
profitable  years  ago  before  the  advent  of  telegraph, 
tugboats  and  life  saving  service.  By  wrecking  is 
meant  wrecking,  not  life  saving.  As  long  as  lives 
were  in  danger,  little  thought  was  given  to  spoils,  but 
whon  it  camo  to  t.lio  qucfltlon  of  saving  the  voRRel  and 
cargo,  each  did  his  best  to  save  the  whole  outfit  (for 
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himself)  and  many  amusing  anecdotes  are  recited  oC 
those  days. 

Under  this  article  space  permits  mention  of  a  few 
remarkable  wrecks.  In  cases  which  are  attended 
with  loss  of  life  or  extreme  suffering  before  rescue 
the  circumstances  remain  in  memory  for  some  time. 
The  improvement  in  equipments  of  the  large  com- 
morco  carriora  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  life 
saving  service,  thus  making  fatal  disasters  compara- 
tively rare.  The  large,  well  equipped  schooners  of 
to-day  with  their  steam  gear  for  taking  anchors,  hoist- 
ing sails,  etc.,  are  as  near  perfect  as  the  work  they 
follow  permits.  The  complete  and  perfect  charting 
of  shoals  and  channels,  as  well  as  the  good  work  of 
the  Weather  Bureau,  also  guide  and  keep  lAany  ves- 
sels from  trouble. 

Recently  during  threatening  weather  a  large  up-to- 
date  schooner,  anchoring  near  one  of  our  outside  light- 
ships, was  warned  that  the  "anchorage  was  unsafe." 
The  master  of  the  schooner  questioned  of  the  light- 
ship crew,  "Are  you  not  anchored?"  A  heavy  gale 
came  up;  the  lightship  broke  from  her  anchorage, 
but  the  schooner  held  on,  thanks  to  her  improved 
gear;  but  occasionally  thick  weather,  darkness  and 
sudden  storms  get  the  beat  of  them. 

For  many  years  the  "Newton"  and  the  "Haynes" 
were  spoken  of  as  the  most  appalling  and  distressing 
wrecks  occurring  on  Nantucket  during  the  last  half 
century.  From  neither  vessel  was  there  a  survivor, 
nor  was  anything  known  of  a  disaster  until  after  the 
sea  had  completed  its  sad  havoc. 

The  "Haynes,"  with  a  cargo  from  St  Domingo, 
was  found  off  the  southwest  of  Surfside  Doc.  24,  1866, 
in  good  condition  and  recently  abandoned,  as  evl- 
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denccd  by  a  good  fire  in  the  cabin  stove.  From  find- 
ing soon  after  a  boat  and  oars  and  the  body  of  a  man 
on  the  beach,  it  was  thought  the  vessel  struck  on  a 
shoal  and  the  crew,  in  over  haste,  started  for  the 
shore. 

The  next  morning  it  was  learned  that  In  tho  night, 
during  a  southeast  gale,  the  "Newton,"  an  eight  hun- 
dred  ton  iron  ship,  from  New  York  for  Hamburg,  Oer- 
many,  with  an  assorted  cargo,  including  five  thousand 
barrels  of  kerosene  oil,  had  struck  near  Mado(|uo- 
cham.  At  first  discovery  the  beach  was  strewn  with 
wreckage  several  miles.  From  tho  two  vessels  four- 
teen bodies  came  ashore,  out  of  nearly  thirty  compris- 
ing the  crews. 

In  late  years,  excepting  tho  wreck  of  tho  "T.  H. 
Witherspoou,"  most  of  the  fatalities  have  come  from 
vessels  on  tho  rii)s  and  shoals  that  surround  tho 
Island. 

The  ship  "Asia,"  schooner  "St.  Elmo"  and  schoon- 
er "ESliza"  have  been  lost  off  the  east  side  since  Feb- 
ruary, 1898,  with  thirty-four  lives;  of  these  three 
vessels  nothing  was  known  until  tho  survivors'  story 
was  told.  The  "Asia."  a  full  rigged  ship  of  1350  tons, 
with  one  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  hemp, 
from  Manilla  to  Boston,  probably  struck  wide  off 
Sankaty  on  the  night  of  Feb.  20,  1898,  during  a  south- 
east storm.  The  cargo  being  somewhat  buoyant,  the 
ship  pounded  over  several  of  the  "Rips,"  filling  with 
water  and  becoming  unmanageable,  finally  striking 
and  breaking  up  on  Orcat  Round  Shoal  before  day- 
light. There  were  twenty-one  persons  on  board,  in- 
cluding tho  captain,  his  wife  and  young  daughter. 
Three  of  the  sailors  only  were  saved  the  following 
day  by  clinging  to  a  raft 
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April  2|  1898,  a  vessers  mast  was  descried  about 
12  miles  off  Sankaty.  Tlie  life  boat  returned  with 
only  the  mate  of  the  **St  Elmo";  the  captain,  his 
wife  and  three  men  were  lost  soon  after  the  vessel 
had  capsized  two  days  beforu  near  Pollock  Kip;  she 
had  drifted  to  the  Hose  and  Crown  Shoal,  and  there 
sank. 

Fishing  schooner  "Bliza/*  with  a  crew  of  14  men 
bound  out  to  the  fishing  grounds  on  a  bright  moon- 
light night,  April  18,  1899,  struck  on  about  the  same 
place  where  the  "St  Elmo"  sank.  Three  of  the  men* 
launched  a  dory,  not  intending  to  leave,  but  in  some 
way  were  separated  from  the  vessel  and  landed  at 
8iasconset  the  next  day.  The  balance  of  the  crew 
thought  they  were  safer  on  the  vessel  than  in  dories 
and  probably  waited  too  long  before  trying  to  get 
away,  as  they  were  never  heard  from. 

The  Rose  and  Crown  Shoal  is  where  the  Coskata 
crew  made  the  gallant  rescue  from  schooner  *'II.  P. 
Kirkham,"  for  which  they  were  awarded  medals  ol 
honor. 

A  different  story  is  that  of  the  bark  "Mentor," 
loaded  with  sugar,  in  good  condition  and  abandoned 
by  her  crew;  she  was  picked  up  April  23, 1893,  twelve 
miles  off  South  Shore  by  a  Nantucket  crew  of  sixteen 
men,  who  carried  her  to  Boston,  and  received  $14,- 
500  for  their  work.  The  crew  of  the  vessel  were  all 
saved  in  their  own  boats. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  lives  lost  on  the 
schooner  *'T.  B.  WiUierspoon"  Jan.  10,  1886.  She  had 
a  crew  of  seven  men  and  the  mate's  wife  and  child 
were  also  on  board,  the  latter  a  boy  of  five  years.  Of 
these  nine  but  two  were  saved,  the  mate  and  one  sea- 
man;    this  after  an  all  day's  fight  by  the  Surfsid(» 
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crew,  during  which  five  shot  lines  were  landed  within 
roach  of  the  sailors.  The  vessel  was  cocoa  laden,  and 
had  been  scudding  two  days,  with  sails  furle<l,  before 
an  easterly  and  southerly  gale.  She  was  discovered 
soon  after  striking,  but  so  heavy  was  the  surf  that 
nothing  could  bo  dono  with  the  lK>ats;  tlio  l>cach  ai*- 
liaratus  was  in  use  all  day,  but  without  the  assistance 
on  board  the  vessel  necessary  to  its  successful  oper- 
ation until  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  official  who  in- 
vestigated this  sad  affair,  as  is  necessary  where  loss 
of  life  attends  operation  of  the  Life  Saving  Service, 
concluded  his  report  by  saying:  **No  better  work 
under  the  circumstances  could  have  been  done  than 
Veeder  and  his  crew  did  that  memorable  day;  and 
when  it  is  related  that  a  vessel  was  wrecked  near 
Suriside  station  and  seven  out  of  nine  of  her  crew 
perished.  It  will  also  be  told  that  the  life  saving  crew 
did  their  whole  duty." 

The  most  recent  rescue  from  the  treacherous  rips 
and  shoals  that  abound  off  the  south  and  oast  of  the 
island  fell  to  Capt  CHsby  and  crew  of  the  Surfside 
station  on  March  20th,  1902. 

The  lumber-laden  schooner  "Flyaway,"  entering 
Nantucket  Sound  from  the  eastward  during  the  night 
of  March  18th,  was  struck  and  thrown  down  by  a 
northerly  gale  near  the  Handkerchief  Shoal,  about  30 
miles  from  Surfside,  and  off  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
island. 

The  mast  and  deck-load  shortly  after  clearing  from 
the  vessel,  she  righted,  and,  full  of  water,  a  complete 
wreck,  with  one  man  missing,  drifted  out  of  the  sound 
to  the  eastward  of  the  island. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  and  next  day,  with 
freezing  temperature,  westerly  gale  and  snow  storm 
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of  blizzard  proportions,  she  drifted,  with  five  men 
clinging  to  the  top  of  her  cabin,  without  shelter,  water 
or  food.  Shortly  before  night  on  the  lOth,  the  wind 
backed  into  the  eastward  and  changed  their  drift, 
which  brought  them  the  next  morning  near  the  "Old 
Man  Kip"  off  Tom  Nover's  Head.  About  that  time 
the  vossers  anchors,  which  had  been  dragging  for 
some  time,  held  on,  and  the  weather  clearing,  she  was 
seen  from  Siasconsot  The  Surfside  crew  were  at 
once  notified,  and  by  five  hours'  work  with  their  surf 
boat,  succeeded  in  landing  the  five  men.  So  ex- 
hausted by  exposure,  want  of  food  and  water  were 
the  sailors  that  they  could  have  held  out  but  a  few 
hours  longer. 

Agriculture  and  Horticulture*  *" 
It  is  not  uncommon  with  those  who  know  Nan- 
tucket only  by  hearsay  to  think  of  it  as  a  barren  sand- 
heap,  on  which  nothing  grows  except  beach-grass  and 
other  plants  that  flourish  in  sand.  This  is,  of  course, 
very  far  from  the  ^  truth.  In  fact,  well  nigh  every 
vegetable  that  is  raised  elsewhere  in  Now  England 
has  been  produced  on  the  island  within  recent  years, 
the  quality  and  flavor  being  generally  of  the  best. 
Beans,  peas,  potatoes,  sweet  com,  pumpkins,  beets, 
turnips,  parsnips,  cucumbers,  celery,  lettuce;  all  of 
these  are  easily  raised  in  any  house-garden,  if  proper 
fertilizers  are  applied;  and  large  crops  of  all  of  them 
can  be  raised  on  many  of  the  island  farms,  provided 
thoy  are  favored  with  frequent  rains  or  facilities  for 
irrigation.  The  liability  to  drouths  has  comiiellod 
many  farmers  to  provide  themselves  with  driven 
wells  and  windmills.  But  the  most  serious  obstacle 
to  farming  in  those  days  is  the  scarcity  of  laborers* 

*Soe  appendix  7. 
tSoe  appendix  8. 
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One  sad  result  of  the  deYolopmont  of  a  Rummer  re- 
sort has  been  to  attract  many  young  men,  who  for- 
merly devoted  themselves  to  cultivating  the  soil,  to 
the  easier  task  of  driving  public  carriages.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  the  farm  lands  have  been  "worn 
out;"  this  Is  only  partially  true.  Given  an  energetic 
farmer  and  a  favoring  season,  many  of  these  "worn 
out"  farms  can  be  made  to  yield  paying  crops.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that.  In  the  hands  of  a  colony  of  thrifty 
Germans,  Swedes  or  other  agricultural  people,  a 
large  portion  of  the  Island  could  be  made  to  yield 
profitable  crops.  Rye,  oats,  barley  and  wheat  all  yield 
well  here  when  properly  cultivated;  yet,  In  spite  of 
this,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  considerable 
amount  of  grains  used  here  are  Imported  from  the 
main  land.  A  few  enterprising  farmers  (one  may  al- 
most count  thom  on  his  fingers)  still  follow  the  hon- 
orable— and  in  many  cases,  lucrative— calling.  In 
Polpls,  Qualse,  'Sconset,  and  In  the  south  and  west 
sections  of  the  Island,  excellent  crops  are  still  raised. 
Sheep  raising,  which  was  for  many  years  a  profitable 
business  for  farmers,  Is  now  practically  extinct  Beef 
cattle,  also,  were  formerly  raised  here,  but  Chicago 
beef  is  now  indispensable. 

Of  small  fruits,  while  few  efforts  are  made  towards 
raising  large  crops.  It  may  confidently  be  said  that  as 
fine  strawberries  are  raised  hero  as  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  Dlackberrles,  also,  respond  well  to  cul- 
tivation, as  would  other  small  fruits.  In  sheltered 
places,  excellent  pears  can  be  raised,  when  trees  re- 
^  celve  proper  attention.  Certain  varieties  of  apples, 
quinces,  and  oven  peaches,  produce  good  fruit  where 
conditions  are  favorable;  but,  as  a  rule,  fruit  trees 
are  left  uncared  for,  with  the  natural  result    As  Nan* 
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tucket  increases  in  popularity  it  is  highly  probable 
that  vigorous  efforts  will  be  made  to  convert  deserted 
farms  and  waste  places  of  the  island  into  profitable 
market  gardens.  Visitors  who  are  interested  in  agri- 
culture should  not  fail  to  inspect  the  exhibit  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits  at  the  annual  fair  in  August,  though, 
unfortunately,  the  date  is  too  early  to  show  many 
farm  products  at  their  best.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
present  writer  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  re- 
vival in  farming  on  Nantucket  in  the  near  future. 


Bird  Life* 

BT  WILLIAM  F.  MAOY. 

Without  attempting  any  scientific  treatise  on  the 
ornithology  of  Nantucket,  a  few  of  the  more  distlno- 
tive  characteristics  of  the  island's  featliered  life  may 
be  of  interest  to  tlie  student  or  bird  lover. 

What  most  impresses  the  observer  at  first  is  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  most  of  the  smaller  tree- 
Inhabiting  song  birds  of  bright-colored  plumage,  such 
as  the  warblers,  finches,  vireos,  etc.  The  distance 
from  the  adjacent  mainland  where  such  birds  are 
common — rendering  sustained  fiight  necessary  to 
reach  us — and  the  absence  of  forest  growth  of  any 
size  or  extent,  doubtless  account  for  such  conditions. 
A  few  birds  of  this  class  nest  in  the  elms  and  fruit 
trees  in  the  town,  or  in  the  swamps  around  the  ponds, 
but  most  of  our  smaller  birds  are  of  the  dull-plumaged 
varieties,  inhabiting  the  fields  and  open  places.  Most 
of  the  sparrows  are  common,  especially  the  field  and 
marsh  sparrows,  while  the  song.  Savanna  and  vesper 
sparrows  are  met  with  as  frequently,  perhaps,  as  else- 
where in  this  latitude.    Swallows  are  abundant  in  at 
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least  three  yarletles;  the  bam  swallow,  purple  mar- 
ten and  the  bank  swallow — vast  numbers  of  the  lat- 
ter breeding  in  the  sand-cliffs  along  the  shores  of  the 
island.  A  few  chimney  swifts  are  seen,  and  that  gay- 
est of  songsters,  the  bob-o-link,  is  quite  common  in 
the  cultivated  fields  and  meadows  uboui  the  town  in 
early  summer. 

Of  the  next  larger  birds,  the  usual  New  England 
types — such  as  the  robin,  the  brown  thrush,  the  king- 
bird, meadow  lark,  crow  blackbird,  rusty  blackbird 
and  red  wing,  the  kingfisher,  the  woodpecker,  etc., 
seem  to  find  favorable  food  and  breeding  places,  and 
are  common  in  their  seasons.  Jays,  shrikes,  cuckoos 
and  tanagers  are  but  rare  visitors. 

The  spotted  sand-piper,  the  piping  plover,  and  the 
upland  plover  all  breed  on  the  island  and  are  fairly 
abundant 

Of  the  large  birdB--the  omnipresent  and  omniv 
orous  crew  is  as  much  of  a  nuisance  and  as  cordially 
hated  as  elsewhere.  Several  varieties  of  hawks  and 
owls  breed  in  our  swamps»  and  are  a  common  sight 
on  the  moors.  The  black  duck  still  breeds  here  In 
considerable  numbers,  and  is  thet)nly  one  of  the  water 
fbwl  which  remains  with  as  throughout  the  year. 

Herons  are  one  of  our  most  common  birds.  The 
black-crowned  night  heron  in  great  numbers  still  re- 
sorts annually  to  a  few  large  heronries  in  the  most 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  swamps,  and  the  bittern  also 
rears  its  young  on  the  island.  The  great  blue  heron 
and  its  smaller  green  cousin  are  occasional  visitors 
during  the  migrations. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  most  conspicuouR  fea- 
ture in  our  bird  life  is  the  sea  birds.  Thousands  of 
pairs  of  terns  still  repair  late  in  the  Spring  of  each 
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year  to  the  Island  of  Muskeget  to  breed,  and  a  visit 
to  this  island  about  the  second  week  in  June  is  well 
worth  while.  The  Wilson's,  Arctic,  roseate  and  least 
terns,  and  the  blackhead  or  laughing  gull,  in  countless 
numbers,  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  hot  sand,  and  on 
the  approach  of  an  intruder  rise  in  a  perfect  cloud, 
filling  the  air  with  their  harsh  cries,  while  fresh  laid 
eggs,  newly  hatched  chicks,  and  half-grown  birds  are 
all  about  under  foot  It  is  a  sight  which  can  now  be 
seen  in  but  one  or  two  places  on  the  north  coast,  and 
once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten.  Among  tlie  fisher* 
men,  the  terns  all  "^o  by  the  general  uamu  of  **mack* 
erel  gull."  As  they  leave  us  in  the  autumn,  the  groat 
gray  gulls,  ''herring  gulls"  and  "black-backs"  begin 
to  arrive,  and  remain  till  Spring,  so  there  is  an  un- 
broken succession  of  seabird  life  throughout  the  year. 
The  game  birds  pjxd  wild  fowl  which  are  conunon 
here  are  enumerated  under  the  heading  of  "Fishing 
and  Shooting." 


Fishing  and  Shootinsf* 

BY  WILLIAM  F.  MAOY. 

To  the  disciple  of  Isaac  Walton,  Nantucket  offers 
unusual  attractions.  Of  course  blue-fishing  is  the 
sport  par  excellence.  A  day's  blueflshing  at  Great 
Point  rip  is  an  experience  no  visitor  with  a  taste  pis- 
catorial should  miss.  He  may  find  the  fish  or  he  may 
not  If  he  does  it  is  lively  work  and  good  sport  while 
it  lasts.  If  he  doesn't,  the  sail  to  and  from  the  Point 
and  up  and  down  the  rips  in  one  of  the  big  cat-boats 
is  well  worth  what  it  costs  to  those  who  love  the  water 
and  are  immune  from  the  dreaded  mal  de  mer.  Since 
the  break  in  the  "Haulover"  at  the  head  of  the  harbor. 
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a  choice  of  routes  to  the  Point  is  now  offered,  and  the 
experienced  skipper  usually  goes  out  one  way  and  re- 
turns the  other,  varying  his  course  according  as  wind 
and  tide  may  serve. 

Blueflshlng  from  the  beach,  by  the  heave  and  haul 
method  across  the  breakers,  is  an  interesting  sport 
when  the  fish  are  in  shore. 

Striped  bass,  sea  bass,  squeteague  and  bonita  are 
all  fairly  abundant  during  the  summer,  and  may  be 
caught  at  the  right  times  and  places.  8cup,  flounders, 
plaice,  perch,  tautog  and  the  usual  salt  water  flsh  of 
a  sandy  coast  are  all  plentiful,  and  co<I,  haddock,  hake 
and  pollock  arc  caught  in  Inrgo  quantities  on  the 
shoals  off  'Sconset  and  Surfside  in  the  spring  and 
fall,  furnishing  a  considerable  source  of  revenue  to 
the  islanders. 

A  sharking  trip  off  Wauwinot  is  a  popular  amuse- 
ment to  many  who  have  a  liking  for  ))lg  game,  though 
it  can  scarcely  bo  considered  sport 

Of  fresh  water  flsh,  either  the  white  or  silver 
perch,  or  the  yellow,  banded  variety,  known  locally  as 
the  "powwow,"  are  found  in  most  of  the  larger  ponds, 
notably  the  Hummock,  Long,  Miacomot  and  Sesach- 
acha.  A  drive  to  Quidnet,  where  boats  and  gear  may 
be  had  for  a  day's  white  perch  fishing  on  'Sachacha 
Pond,  is  always  a  popular  outing,  and  several  hundred 
flsh  are  often  taken  in  a  day  by  a  party  of  two  or 
three. 

Pickerel  are  found  in  Maxcy's  and  Tom  Never's 
Pond,  and  black  bass  have  been  propagated  with  some 
success  at  Wannacomet 

Then  there  are  eels,  clams,  quahaugs  and  lobsters, 
all  growing  less  year  by  year,  and  oysters  have  re- 
cently been  bedded  by  privato  enterprise  at*  Polpis 
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harbor,  which  appear  to  be  thriving,  and  are  conaid- 
erod  of  very  superior  flavor,  though  former  attempts 
in  the  same  line  in  our  waters  have  not  met  with 
much  encouragement 

The  scallop  fishery  has  become  an  important  in- 
dustry with  the  islanders  during  the  past  decada  As 
many  as  800  gallons  have  been  shipped  in  a  single 
day,  and  the  average  winter  catch  ranges  from  one 
to  two  thousand  gallons  per  week.  Prices  have  been 
as  high  as  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  gallon  and  even  higher 
at  times  during  the  past  few  years.  The  taking  of 
these  bivalve^  is  prohibited  by  statute  between  April 
and  October. 

Less  encouragement  can  be  offered  to  devotees  of 
the  gun.  The  annual  flight  of  plover  which,  a  genera- 
tion ago,  brought  hundreds  of  sportsmen  to  the  island 
lato  in  August  each  year,  is  now  a  tiling  of  the  past. 
Enormous  bags  of  "greenheads"  (golden  plover)  and 
"dough-binis"  (oskimo  curlew)  were  secured  in  those 
days,  but  for  some  reason  we  cannot  understand  these 
birds  seem  to  have  changed  the  course  of  their  south- 
em  migrations,  and  now  pass  over  the  sea  far  to  the 
eastward  of  the  island.  Occasionally  a  few  birds  are 
seen,  but  they  rarely  stop  even  in  small  numbers. 
Of  the  common  shore  birds,  such  as  the  sand  pipers, 
yellow-legs,  black-breast  plover  or  beetlehead,  turn- 
stone  or  chicken  plover  (known  locally  as  the  "crad- 
dock"),  red-breast  snipe,  brown  backs,  grass  birds, 
curew,  willet,  etc.,  a  few  are  still  bagged  in  the  sea- 
son, but,  as  elsewhere,  they  are  getting  scarcer  year 
by  year. 

An  occasional  flight  of  English  snipe  furnishes  a 
days'  good  sport  on  the  marshes  late  in  the  fall,  and 
to  the  true  sportsman,  with  untiring  energy  and  per* 
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nevoranco,  tho  upland  plover,  which  Btlll  froqnont  tho 
high  pastures  and  moors  In  some  parts  of  tho  island, 
offer  exceptional  Inducements. 

Of  the  winter  shooting,  a  somewhat  better  report 
may  he  given.  Black  duck  are  still  fairly  plentiful, 
and  with  wild  geese  and  brant  In  their  seasons,  afford 
good  sport  for  the  nimrod  possessing  the  skill  and  pa- 
tience necessary  to  outwit  and  secure  these  wary 
birds.  Redheads  and  broad  bills  are  among  the 
choice  aquatic  fowl  which  still  pass  the  more  open 
winters  with  us. 

Coots,  sheldrake,  whistlers,  elder  duck,  widgeon, 
old  squaws,  dippers,  butterballs,  bluebllls,  loons  and 
other  common  seafowl.  In  countless  numbers  and  vari- 
ety, remain  In  our  waters  from  October  to  April,  and 
may  be  bagged  by  any  tyro  almost  without  limit. 

Of  brush  or  flold  shf)otlng  there  In  nothing  worth 
mentioning.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  In- 
troduce quail,  hut  the  cover  Is  hardly  sufllclent,  and 
a  severe  winter  usually  kills  off  most  of  the  coveys. 
A  few  are  still  to  be  found,  but  they  are  protected  by 
special  statute. 

To  those  who  find  sport  In  killing  rabbits,  there  Is 
ample  opportunity  on  Nantucket  during  the  open  sea- 
son for  such  game.  A  gentleman  whose  intentions 
must  have  been  superior  to  his  Judgment  Introduced 
the  cottontail  here  about  1890.  They  have  thrived  all 
too  well,  and  are  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  farmers. 
With  two  or  three  good  hounds  cottontails  may  be 
started  most  anywhere  on  the  Island,  and  parties  of 
viRlting  sportsmen  often  bag  a  hundred  or  more  as 
the  result  of  a  few  days'  shooting. 
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Boat  Sailingf* 

BY  BKHJAMIK  SHARP.  ' 

It  has  been  said  that  It  always  blows  at  Nantucket 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  there  are  very  few  days 
when  there  is  no  wind  for  sailing.  And  even  If  It 
blows  hard,  as  it  can  in  June  and  July,  giving  us  the 
"smoky  sou'wester,"  the  cat-boats  of  Nantucket  are 
perfectly  capable  to  take  their  parties  to  most  any 
point  desired.  A  more  capable  fleet  of  small  boats 
does  not  exist  on  our  coast,  and  the  skippers  are  pro- 
verbial for  their  care,  and  for  their  skill  in  manag* 
ing  them. 

During  the  summer  months  the  waters  about  Nan- 
tucket are  as  safe  as  any  on  our  coast.  The  low  land 
of  the  island  saves  us  from  those  heavy  squalls  that 
are  so  common  and  dangerous  on  high  and  mountain- 
ous shoreH.  Some  of  the  regular  fishermen  run  out 
as  far  as  twenty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Wauwinet, 
and  even  stay  over  night  at  this  distance  from  land 
in  order  to  bring  in  a  good  fare  of  cod  fish. 

In  the  Sound  there  is  plenty  of  water,  and  experi- 
ence only  is  needed  in  running  the  Great  Point  rip 
for  blue  fish  or  in  navigating  the  intricate  channels 
of  the  upper  harbor.  One  of  the  pleasantest  sails 
about  the  island  is  to  go  to  Great  Point,  and  if  blue 
fish  be  tlioro,  run  the  Hits  for  a  while,  and  tliou  run 
down  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Point,  which  makes  a 
good  lee,  during  the  prevailing  southwest  winds  of 
summer  (the  anti-trade  wind),  and  come  in  at  the 
**new  opening,"  stopping  at  Wauwinet,  and  then  home, 
down  the  beautiful  inland  harbor. 

Other  cruises  to  Tuckernuck  and  Muskeget  can 
be  taken,  but  the  stranger  is  advised  to  take  some 
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pOot  to  tho  manner  bom,  in  order  to  get  ove^  the 
•hlfting  shoals  about  these  islands.  The  same  advice 
can  be  given  to  those  sailing  the  upper  harbor,  for 
although  some  buoys  are  placed  in  the  shoalest  parts, 
CNie  had  better  learn  the  bottom  before  ho  ventures 
alone.  It  is  not  dangerous  navigation  at  all,  but  one 
does  not  like  to  be  on  a  shoal  all  day,  and  watch  other 
boats  pass  him  in  the  deeper  water. 

Good  Ashing  can  be  had  Just  back  of  the  bar, 
where  a  morning  or  afternoon  can  be  spent  in  getting 
a  good  fare  of  scup.  This  still  fishing  is  good  sport 
There  are  several  good  spots  to  anchor.  Back  of  the 
bar,  along  the  north  shore  to  "Long  Hill/'  and  also  in 
the  deep  water  under  Great  Point.  In  Juno  and  early 
July  there  is  good  sport  in  "drifting"  for  plaice  fish 
in  the  new  opening.  This  is  done  by  running  out  of 
the  opening  when  the  tide  is  setting  in,  heaving  to, 
and  then  drifting  in  through  the  opening,  lotting  the 
baited  lines  trail  on  the  bottom.  When  in,  sail  out 
again,  and  repeat  the  operation.  From  twenty  to 
eighty  good  fish  can  be  caught  this  way  in  a 
comparatively  short  time.  This  may  be  varied  by 
running  a  mile  or  so  out  from  the  land,  anchoring  and 
down  lines  for  sharks.  Plaice  may  also  be  caught 
on  the  shoal  waters  of  the  bar,  and  sharks  rarely  es- 
cape the  hook  when  one  fishes  inside  the  pitch  of 
Great  Point. 

The  cosmopolitan  but  wandering  blue  fish  is  not  as 
plenty  now  about  tho  island  as  one  would  winh,  yet 
the  sport  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  past,  and  perhaps 
no  better  day  can  be  spent  than  with  a  good  breeze 
to  run  down  to  tho  Point,  run  the  Rhore  and  tho  rips, 
and  only  come  homo  when  your  hands  are  too  sore 
to  haul  in  any  moro  blue  fish. 
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Batldng. 

T)ie  public  bathing  grounds  arc  along  North  beachy  near 
thi)  jetty.  In  1003  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Ix^gblaturo 
providing  for  the  setting  apart  of  the  land  including  tlie 
North  Bathing  beach,  as  a  public  park,  the  State  to 
loan  the  price  for  its  purchase  to  the  town.  After 
purchasing  the  land  at  public  sale,  the  town  leased  It 
to  Mr.  Clifford  Folger.  who  at  once  erected  a  com- 
modious bathing  pavilion.  The  great  improvement  In 
facilities  for  bathing  has  already  made  the  north 
beach  a  popular  resort  The  water  on  the  north 
beaches  in  August  ranges  from  70  degrees  to  74  de- 
grees in  temperature.  The  beaches  most  nvailablo 
for  surf  bathing  are  at  'Sconset,  where,  every  day 
during  the  summer  months,  many  of  the  villagors  en- 
joy this  exciting  and  invigorating  sport.  At  Wnu- 
winet,  also,  surf  bathing  is  indulged  in  by  dwellers 
in  that  hamlet,  and  in  rough  weather  the  harbor 
shore  offers  a  pleasant  alternative.  To  invalids  and 
others  who  prefer  their  salt  water  baths  artificially 
heated.  Miss  Hayden's  well-equipped  and  cleanly 
bathing  rooms  offer  strong  attractions. 


Bfcyclffisf*  ' 

There  is  an  ample  field  for  bicycle  riding  on  the 
island.  The  macadam  road,  which  extends  from  the 
town  to  'Sconset  village,  seven  and  a  half  miles,  of- 
fers easy  riding.  There  are  good  bicycle  paths  to 
nearly  every  part  of  the  island.  One  of  these  starts 
from  the  Surfside  road  and  extends  to  the  life-saving 
station,  and  eastward  along  the  bluff  to  the  hotel. 
Another  connects  the  Madaket  and  Cliff  roads,  pass- 
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ItiR  tho  golf  llnkR.  A  fifth  startfi  from  the  end  of  the 
Madaket  road,  and  runs  westward,  crossing  the  Long 
Pond  "gut"  and  terminating  at  Great  Neck  life-saving 
station.  One  extends  from  the  Oliver  Backus  farm  at 
Polpls  to  Wanwinet;  and  another  from  'Sconset  vil- 
lage to  the  'Sconset  golf  links.  There  Is  a  repair  shop 
In  Main  street,  where  wheels  may  be  purchased  or 
hired. 


The  Golf  Links. 

Tlw  Nantuckot  golf  links  are  situated  on  Uio  north  i^lifT, 
about  ono.  mile  l)eyond  Uio  Sea  ClifT  Inn.  They  arc  the 
privnt4!  |>ro|)ortv  of  Mr.  Sidney  Chasn  of  BoRtoii.  Over 
ono  hundmd  ticnti  of  gently  undulating  land  tim  incluflftd 
in  tlic  tmct  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  game,  and,  as 
in  the  licst  Scotch  links,  neither  trees  nor  stones  interfere 
with  the  pastime.  The  course  Is  a  full  one  of  eighteen 
holes,  and,  as  newly  laid  out,  is  nearly  six  thousand 
yards  In  extent  The  turf  for  the  most  part  is  excel- 
lent. So  far  as  possible  the  contour  of  the  land  has 
been  preserved  in  Its  natural  state,  and  unsightly  ar- 
tificial bunkers  and  hazards  have  been  avoided. 

The  golf  house  was  built  In  1901.  It  provides  wide 
piazzas,  with  extensive  views,  commodious  and  con- 
venient lockers,  and  Is  equipped  throughout  with  mod- 
em plumbing.  While  the  links  are  a  private  enter- 
prise, conducted,  under  restrictions.  In  the  Interests 
of  n  limited  number  of  subscribers,  applications  from 
visitors  (who  come  properly  Introduced)  wl«l  be  duly 
considered,  and,  when  possible,  privileges  will  be  ex- 
tended to  them. 

Applications  may  be  mnde,  during  the  season,  to 
the  cnstodifin  at  the  golf  house. 
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As  a  Field  for  Artists* 

As  no  one  writer  can  ever  do  full  justice  to  Nan- 
tucket's history  and  characteristics,  so  also  no  one 
artist,  however  talented,  can  be  expected  to  fitly  in* 
terpret  all  of  the  great  variety  of  subjects  to  be  found 
here.  To  the  painter  who  finds  in  woods  and  streams 
his  favorite  subjects,  the  island  offers  little  attrac- 
tion, except  perhaps  as  a  place  for  rest 

There  are  visitors  who  find  the  island,  with  its 
broad  stretches  of  treeless  moorland  (except  fbr 
gitivos  of  dwarf  piuos  and  scrub  oaks)  mouotouqus 
and  lonely. 

But  to  others,  whose  oyos  are  keenly  sensitive  to 
the  ever  varying  glories  of  color  in  hill  and  valley,  in 
placid  harbor  and  surf  beaten  shores,  there  can  be  no 
monotony,  quite  the  reverse,  when  one  attempts  to 
portray  these  subjects  on  canvas. 

If  there  is  one  glory  that  transcends  all  others  in 
nature  hereabouts,  it  is  surely  to  be  found  in  the 
sublime  sunsets  and  afterglows,  when  the  transitions 
of  color  from  zenith  to  horizon  are  at  once  an  inspira- 
tion and  a  despair  to  the  artist. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  a  town  possessing  the 
unique  character  of  Nantucket,  the  necessary  process 
which  has  restored  so  many  of  the  old  mansions  from 
their  former  dilapidated  and  oft  untenable  condition 
to  one  of  neatness  and  comfort,  should  at  the  same 
time  have  destroyed  much  of  their  original  charac- 
ter and  picturesqueness.  But  this  is  the  inevitable 
penalty  in  the  development  of  a  summer  resort 

There  are  still  in  the  town  many  of  the  old  houses 
in  various  stages  of  decay,  which,  with  their  weather- 
beaten  gables  and  rambling  ''porches,"  offer  tempting 
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material  to  those  who  affect  this  class  of  subjects. 
Along  the  water  front  are  many  of  the  old  shops  and 
warehouses,  their  gray  fonns  reflected  in  the  water. 
There  are  also  fragments  of  old  wharves,  which,  with 
the  white-winged  boats  that  glide  in  and  out  on  a  sum- 
mer day,  Idnd  themselves  naturally  to  the  artist's 
purpose. 

While  the  commons  are  attractive  at  all  seasons  to 
appreciative  eyes,  it  is  in  the  late  autumn  that  they 
display  a  wealth  of  color  not  less  brilliant  than  that 
found  in  wooded  localities. 

The  growth  of  scrub-oaks,  berry-bushes  and  vines, 
which  covers  large  portions  of  the  island,  then  unite 
to  form  a  gorgeous  web  of  crimson  and  gold  in  ever 
vanrlng  combinations.  Here  and  there,  surrounded 
by  fragrant  swamp-weeds,  a  pond  gleams  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  always  from  the  higher  ground  one  may 
catch  glimpses  of  the  changeful  sea. 

In  the  past  quarter  century  many  well-known  ar- 
tists have  visited  the  island.  Some  have  come  as  to 
a  haven  of  rest  from  the  city's  tumult,  or  to  com- 
plete works  begun  elsewhere.  Others  (the  majority) 
came  to  paint  such  subjects  as  they  found  here. 

Of  the  long  list  of  visiting  artists  Eastman  John- 
son probably  has  a  just  claim  to  seniority.  During 
the  early  years  of  his  coming  he  engaged  with  enthu- 
siasm in  the  painting  of  characteristic  scenes  and 
portrait  studies. 

His  "Cranberry  Pickers"  (painted  from  life  on  the 
meadows  near  his  residence)  Is  a  masterly  work. 
••The  Stage  Coach,"  "The  Husklng-bee,"  •'The  Nan- 
tucket School  of  Philosophy,"  and  many  fine  genres 
and  portraits  were  painted  In  those  days  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, and  are  now  valued  features  of  permanent 
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collections  In  various  cities.  Several  portraits  from 
his  master  hand  are  owned  In  Nantucket  Two  of 
these  may  be  seen  at  the  Historical  rooms. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Bartholomew,  a  veteran  who  claims  the 
distinction  of  having  furnished  copy  for  the  first 
drawing  book  published  In  America,  and  who  was 
the  first  to  Inaugurate  the  teaching  of  art  In  the  Bos- 
ton schools,  has  si>ont  many  seasons  hero,  devoting 
much  of  his  time  to  water-color  painting  and  to  the 
exquisite  pencil  sketches  for  which  he  Is  famous. 

Mr.  H.  Anthony  Dyer  has  for  years  devoted  his 
vigorous  talent  to  painting  the  old  streets  and  by- 
ways. 

The  late  Qeorge  Inness  spent  a  few  weeks  here, 
making  a  number  of  effective  sketches  In  and  about 
'Sconset 

Of  the  many  artists  who  have  visited  the  Island 
within  the  quarter  century,  the  following  list  Is  pre- 
sented. 

Elastman  Johnson  (summer  resident). 

Wm.  T.  Richards. 

George  W.  Flagg  (late  resident). 

W.  N.  Bartholomew. 

Qeorge  Inness. 

Will  H.  Low. 

Wm.  S.  Macy. 

Wm.  F.  Macy. 

Wm.  H.  Llpplncott 

Ctoo.  H.  McCk>rd. 

H.  Anthony  Dyer. 
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Stacy  Tolman. 

B.  M.  Blcknell. 

George  Holston. 

G.  G.  C€x>per. 

W.  Channing  Cabot  (resident). 

J.  A.  McDougall. 

B.  V.  Carpenter  (summer  resident). 
Marsliall  Jones. 

F.  M.  Bartlett 

Walter  Brown. 

Wm.  F.  Paskell. 

J.  D.  Hunting. 

Alex.  H.  Seavems. 

Miss  Annie  Riddell  (summer  resident). 

Miss  Blizabeth  R.  Coffin  (summer  resident). 

Miss  Clara  Wilson  (summer  resident). 

Miss  Annie  D.  Folger  (resident). 

H.  B.  Simmons. 

C.  G.  Davis. 

Miss  Marianna  Van  Pelt 
Miss  Gertrude  Smith. 
Miss  Reid. 
Miss  Marie  Piatt 

The  following  artists  are  permanent  residents: 
George  G.  Fish,  Wendell  Macy.  Jas.  W.  Folger. 
Bxamples  of  the  work  of  many  of  the  above  artists 
may  be  seen  at  Wyer's  Art  Store,  Federal  street 


Nantucket  in  Literature* 

The  literature  of  Nantucket,  as  compared  with 
that  of  Plymouth,  Salem,  O>ncord,  and  other  towns 
of  the  Old  Colony,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  abund- 
ant or  satisfying.    The  century  of  the  Quaker  do- 
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minion  (tlie  influence  of  which  is  even  to  this  day  a 
repressive  force  in  the  commuuity)  was  not  favorable 
to  the  development  of  a  high  order  of  iiterary  pro- 
duction* A  history  of  Nantuclcet,  in  one  volume,  by 
Obed  Macy  (1835),  constituted  for  a  long  time  our 
solo  possession,  and  is  still  the  most  important. 
Though  conscientiously  compiled  and  valuable  as  far 
as  it  goes,  this  book  is  not  satisfying  for  the  reason 
that  the  author  had  access  to  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  rich  store  of  material  which  is  now  available  to 
the  historian.  A  History  of  the  Whale-fishery,  by 
Alexander  Star  buck,  published  by  tlie  United  States 
Qovernment  (1878),  is  imi>ortant  and  authoritative. 
A  comprehensive  account  of  this  industry  at  Nan- 
tucket, with  u  list  of  Khli)s  and  other  data,  is  included 
in  this  work.  "Quaint  Nantucket,"  by  William  Root 
Bliss  (1896),  which  is  based  on  the  early  records  of 
the  first  settlers  and  those  of  the  Friends'  Meeting, 
is  an  important  contribution  to  our  literature.  The 
author's  conclusions  in  regard  to  Quakerism  as  an 
institution  are,  with  some  exceptions,  fairly  drawn. 
His  attitude  towards  the  Quakers,  however  (who,  for 
a  long  time  constituted  a  majority  of  the  Nantucket 
people)  is  unnecessarily  severe,  being  without  sym- 
pathy. The  same  author's  ''September  Days  on  Nan- 
tucket" (1902)  is  descriptive,  reminiscent  and  slightly 
historical. 

"Maria  Mitchell;  Life,  Letters  and  Journals,  com- 
piled by  Phoebe  Mitchell  Kendall  (1896),  is  an  inter- 
esting account  of  a  remarkable  woman.  "Ejarly  Set- 
tlers of  Nantucket,"  by  Lydia  S.  Hinchman  (1896),  is 
a  valuable  compilation  of  genealogical  data.  "Miriam 
Coflln,  or  the  Whalo-fishennon,"  by  James  C.  Hart 
(1834),  is  the  only  long  novel  depicting  life  in  the  old 
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whaling  days  of  Nantucket  Tho  story,  notwithstand- 
its  conspicuous  faults,  has  tho  glamour  of  ronmnco, 
and  ittiprossos  tlio  roador  as  a  graphic  and  character- 
istic picture  of  old  Nantucket  life.  "Trustum  and 
his  Urandchlldron/'  hy  Harriot  Worron  (1X81),  is  a 
medley  of  genealogy  and  anecdote,  with  sufllcioiit  lo- 
cal color  and  humor  to  interest  Nantucketers.  *'An 
Island  Plant,"  published  first  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
Magazine,  by  Mary  Oatherino  Tioe,  is  onn  of  tlm  Im^rI. 
of  Nantucket  stories,  being  excoptlonnlly  truo  U)  tho 
island  life  and  atmosphere.  "A  Quaker  Oiii  of  Nan- 
tucket," by  the  same  author,  though  distinctly  in- 
ferior to  the  shorter  story,  is  not  without  merit. 
"Nantucket  Scraps,"  by  Jane  O.  Austin,  is  a  humor- 
ous and  somewhat  imaginary  account  of  her  sojourn 
on  the  island.  "  'Sconset  Cottage  Life,"  by  A.  Judd 
Northrup,  is  a  vivacious  and  well-written  description 
of  life  at  that  village  a  quarter  century  ago;  It  is 
the  best  book  on  that  subject  yet  written.  "There 
She  Blows;  or  The  Log  of  tho  Arethusa,"  by  Wm. 
Hussey  Macy  (1889),  is  a  breezy  story  of  life  on  a 
whaler.  A  competent  critic  said  of  it:  "As  a  truthful 
and  exhaustive  account  of  whaling,  it  ranks  with 
Dana's  'Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.' " 

Many  magazine  articles  and  short  stories  relating 
to  Nantucket  have  been  published,  some  of  which 
have  considerable  merit,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  seem  to 
be  deficient  in  truth  to  nature. 

Books  of  verse,  relating  to  the  island,  have  l)een 
published  by  Caroline  Parker  Hills,  Anna  Gardner, 
liouise  S.  Baker,  Emily  Shaw  Fornmn  and  Charles  H. 
Webb. 

Tho  recently  published  BullotinB  of  tho  Nantucket 
Historical  Association;    namely,  "QuakciiHui  on  Nan- 
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tucket  since  1800,"  by  Henry  B.  Worth;  "Nantucket 
LamlB  and  liaml-uwuurtf/'  by  Uie  Baniu  author;  **The 
Timothy  White  Paperu/'  by  Myron  S.  Dudley;  are 
valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  island. 

Other  valuable  pamphlets  are  NantuclTet's  Phy- 
siography and  Botany,  by  Sara  Wlnthrop  Smith; 
"Plants  of  Nantucket,"  by  Maria  L.  Owen;  "Nan- 
tucket Churches  and  Pastors,"  by  Myron  S.  Dudley. 

A  list  of  the  more  important  books  and  pamphlets 
on  Nantucket  subjects  is  here  subjoined: 

BOOKS  OP  HISTORY  AND  FICTION.* 

Letters  from  an  American  Farmer,*  Hector  St 
John,  London,  1782.    Reprinted,  Now  York,  1904. 

Miriam  Coffin,*  novel,  2  vols.,  James  C.  Hart,  New 
York,  1884. 

There  She  Blows;  or  The  Log  of  the  Arethusa,* 
Wm.  Hussey  Macy,  Boston,  1879.    Reprinted  1899 

Miriam  Coffin,*  reprinted,  1  vol.,  James  C.  Hart, 
San  Francisco,  1872. 

History  of  Nantucket,*  Obed  Macy,  Boston,  1835. 

History  of  Nantucket,*  reprint  Obed  Macy,  Mans- 
field, 1885. 

Papers  Relating  to  the  Island  of  Nantucket,*  F. 
B.  Hough,  Albany,  1856. 

History  of  the  Whale-fishery,*  Alexander  Star- 
buck,  Waltham,  1878. 

Nantucket  Guide  Book,*  Edward  K.  Godfrey,  Bos- 
ton, 1882. 

Genealogy  of  the  Macy  Family,  S.  J.  Macy,  New 
York,  1868. 

Six  to  One,  Bdward  Bellamy,  New  York,  1878. 

Nantucket  Scraps,  Jane  G.  Austin,  Boston,  1883. 

t  Appendix  6. 

*TiUos  lUArked  willi  RMterisk  knowu  to  be  out  of  print. 
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A  Quaker  Girl  of  Nantucket,  Mary  Catherine  Lee, 
Boston,  1889. 

An  Island  Plant  (story),  Mary  Catherine  Lee, 
Boston,  1896. 

Trustum  and  His  Grandchildren,  Harriet  Worron, 
Yarmouthi)ort,  1881. 

Life  of  Tristram  Coffin,  ..Vllen  Coffin,  Nantucket, 
1881. 

Quaker  Idylls,  Sarah  M.  H.  Gardner,  New  York, 
1894. 

Quaint  Nantucket,*  William  Root  Bliss,  Boston, 
1896. 

Qualut  Nantucket,    2nd   edition,    William  Iloot 

Bliss,  Boston,  1897. 

Life  of  Maria  Mitchell,  IMiobe  MlU^hell  Kendall, 
Boston,  1896.' 

Life  of  Adm'l  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  C.  B.  Amory,  Bos- 
ton, 1886. 

Early  Settlers  of  Nantucket,  Lydla  S.  Hinchman, 
Phila.,  1800. 

Early  Settlers  of  Nnntucket,  enlarged  edition,  Ly- 
dia  S.  Hinchman,  Phila.,  1901. 

Narrative  of  the  Globe  Mutiny,*  W.  Lay  and  C.  M. 
Hussey,  New  London,  1828. 

Narrative  of  the  Globe  Mutiny,  reprint.  New 
York,  1901. 

The  Heart  of  Siasconset,  Phebe  A.  Hanaford,  New 
Haven,  1890. 

'Sconset  Cottage  Life,*  A.  Judd  Northrup,  New 
York,  1881. 

'Sconset  Cottage  Life,  reprint,  Syracuse,  1901. 

Nantucket  Picturesque  and  Historic,  Henry  8. 
Wyer,  Nantucket,  1901. 

SoptombiM*  T>ays  on  Nantucket.  William  Root 
Bliss,  Boston,  1902. 
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Seii-girt  Nantucket  (handbook),  Henry  S<  Wyer* 
Nantucket*  1902.    (Reprinted,  1906.) 

PAMPHUSTS. 

Narrative  of  the  Robbery  of  the  Nantucket  Bank,* 
Albert  Gardner  and  Wm.  Coffin,  1816. 

Memoirs  of  Hon.  Walter  Folger,  William  Mitchell, 
Providence,  1855. 

Memoirs  of  Narciasa  B.  Coffin,  1897. 

Catalogue  of  Names  of  High  School  Pupils,*  Nan- 
tucket, 1865. 

List  of  Wrecks  Around  Nantucket,*  Arthur  H. 
Gardner,  Nantucket,  1877. 

Tilut  or  Niintuckol  Whuloru,*  Nantucket,  1876. 

Loss  of  the  Ship  "Bssex/'*  R.  B.  FV)rbe8,  Cam- 
bridge, 1884. 

Tuckernuck,*  E.  V.  Hallett,  Nantucket,  1892. 

An  Idyll  from  Nantucket,*  edited  by  Robert  Coll- 
yer.  New  York,  1888. 

Talks  about  Old  Nantucket,  Christopher  C.  Hus- 
sey,  1901. 

(Other  pamphlets    have    been  previously    men- 
tioned.) 

BOOKS  OF  VERSE. 

Sea-weeds  from  the  Shores  of  Nantucket,  edited 
by  Lucy  C.  Starbuck,  Boston,  1853. 

Here  and  There  In  Verse,*  Wm.  Hussey  Macy, 
Nantucket,  1887. 

Vagrom  Verse,  Charles  Henry  Webb,  Boston,  1889. 

Harvest  Gleanings,    Anna  Gardner,    New  York, 
1881. 

Poems,  Matthew  Barney,  Lynn,  1892. 

By  the  Sea,  Louise  S.  Baker,  reprint,  lllus.  by  A. 
H.  Seaverns,  1893. 
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A  Nantucket  Hermitage  and  Other  Poems,^  Caro- 
line Parl(er  JIllls,  1896. 

Wild  Flower  Sonnets,*  Emily  Shnw  Pormnn,  Bos- 
ton, 1896. 

NAntucket  In  Picture  and  Verse,*  Henry  S.  Wyer, 

Nantucket,  1892. 

The  Relic  Auction,  Henry  S.  Wyer,  Nantucket, 
1898. 

Poems  of  Nantucket*  (selected),  edited  by  H.  S. 
Wyer,  Nantucket,  1888. 


Nantucket's  Flotsu 

No  description  of  Nantucket  would  be  adequate 
without  some  mention  of  its  beautiful  and  varied 
flora.  At  no  time,  from  early  spring  to  late  Autumn, 
are  Its  lovely  moorlands  without  rare  attractions. 
ICach  succeeding  month  brings  its  own  peculiar 
wealth  of  wild  blossoms.  Every  day,  with  its  chang- 
ing elTects  of  sunlight  and  shadow,  reveals  new  and 
hidden  beauties. 

The  sandy  uplands,  ever  fanned  by  salt  sea  breezes, 
and  bathed  In  floods  of  warm,  stimulating  sunshine, 
bring  forth,  as  the  season  advances,  an  ever  varying 
succession  of  brilliant-hued  flowers,  whose  effective- 
ness is  greatly  heightened  by  the  grey-green  lichen 
carpet  beneath  them.  Who  can  describe  the  commons 
in  May  and  June  with  their  wealth  of  golden  bloom, 
without  an  excess  of  enthusiasm?  Surely  no  lover  of 
Nature.  In  low  green  meadows  broad  seas  of  butter- 
cups, rippled  by  every  passing  breeze,  present  dazzling 
masses  of  color.  Stoop  to  gather  a  clump  of  the 
golden  Hudsonia,  and  lo,  nothing  remains  in  your 
hand  but  the  gray-green  stems;  thus  does  this  showy 
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plant  protect  itself  from  extermination.  Would  that 
some  of  the  rarer  species  had  learned  the  same  lesson 
of  self-preservation* 

As  June  advances,  she  seems  to  tire  of  her  yellow 
raiment,  and  begins  to  adorn  herself  here  and  there 
with  masses  of  pink.  Is  there  another  spot  in  the 
world  where  the  wild  rose  flourishes  as  along  Nan- 
tucket byways  and  hedges,  or  where  its  colors  are  so 
brUliant 

For  July's  chief  glories  one  must  search  in  the 
marshy  hollows,  and  among  the  borders  of  the  ponds; 
the  beautiful  pink-purple  orchid,  the  white  azalea 
and  tlio  fascinating  sun-dew,  aro  then  in  tliolr  prime. 
On  the  uplands  the  huckleberry  is  ripening,  the  yel- 
low-flowered indigo  blooming,  and  the  silky  gray 
Tephrosia  is  adorning  itself  with  its  rose  and  cream 
clusters  of  pea-shaped  flowers. 

August  strikes  a  deeper,  richer  note  than  its  fore* 
runners;  the  graceful  Qerardia,  with  its  delicate  pur- 
ple flowers  balanced  on  slender  stems,  is  found  in 
full  luxuriance  on  the  commons  at  this  season.  The 
brilliant  red  lily  glows  against  a  background  of  dark 
green  shrubery.  The  white  clethera  now  circles  the 
swamps  and  marshes,  while  the  superb  pink  hibiscus 
modestly  hides  its  beauty  in  the  swamp  thickets.  The 
green  stretches  of  the  western  salt  marshes  aro  cov- 
ered with  the  dancing,  fairy-like  forms  of  the  marsh 
rosemary,  or  sea  lavender. 

A  few  favored  ponds  are  by  this  time  outlined 
with  the  exquisite  sabbatia  gracilis.  Alas,  that  this 
lovely  flower  should  be  threatened  with  utter  exter- 
mination— ^for  its  beauty  is  a  sore  temptation  to  the 
unscrupulous  flower-hunter! 

September  brings  in  its  train  a  splendid  prooes- 
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slon  of  golden-rod  and  asteni — ^both  In  many  yarie- 
tles;  the  former  In  gorgeous  plumes  of  dassling 
color;  thn  latter  like  living  eyes  that  peer  out  from 
among  tlio  long  grnsBOs. 

But  our  limit  of  space  forbids  enumerating  all  of 
these  children  of  nn  ever  Invlsh  Nature.  It  is  re- 
served for  those  who  love  the  flowers  to  seek  them 
In  their  chosen  haunts,  and  to  learn  their  secrets  as 
only  lovers  may.  For  such  as  these,  the  arbutus  trails 
Its  prostrate  stems,  laden  with  fragrant  blossoms,  the 
heather  hangs  its  purple  bells,  and  the  swamps  bring 
forth  marvellous  creations  of  orchids,  aquatic  and 
insortlvorous  plants. 

Nature,  the  bountiful  mother,  with  open  arms,  In- 
vites us,  one  and  all,  to  come  and  drink  in  life,  health 
and  happiness  from  her  oxhaustless  springs,  and  to 
learn  the  secret  of  her  godlike  power — ^the  eternal  re- 
newing of  her  eternal  youth.  R  S.  K. 


Fires  and  Fire  Department* 
-There  were  disastrous  fires  in  Nantucket  in  1886 
and  1838;  the  loss  from  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been 
|3(K),000,  a  large  amount  for  those  days.  But  the 
"great  fire,*'  which  Nantucketers  all  date  from,  was 
in  July,  1846.  This  conflagration  swept  away  the 
whole  bURinoRR  section,  from  Centre  street  to  the  har- 
bor, and  as  far  north  as  Brant  Point  road;  and 
south  to  a  |K)Int  optKislto  the  Unitarian  church.  Oc- 
curring at  a  time  when  whaling  had  ceased  to  be 
profitable  and  general  business  was  greatly  depressed, 
this  was  a  most  serious  disaster;  but  the  town  at 
that  period  was  wealthy  and  the  population  large,  and 
immediate  steps  were  taken  to  rebuild.  On  a  total 
loss  of  over  a  million  dollars,  there  was  an  insurance 
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of  1300,000,  and  donations  were  received  from  other 
places  amounting  to  al)Out  |70,000.  Since  tliat  time 
Nantuclcet  tias  been  remarliably  fortunate  in  its  im- 
munity from  large  Ores,  and  alarms  have  been  of 
rare  occurrenct*.  Two  capable  steam  Are  engines  now 
stand  in  readiness,  and  rapid  work  is  done  in  time  of 
need.  There  are  also  two  hand-engines,  and  six  inde- 
pendent hose  carriages. 


Roads  and  Drives* 

Probably  there  are  few  counties  in  the  Common- 
wealth where  a  greater  variety  of  roads  will  be  found 
than  on  Nantucket  Ranging  from  cobble-stones  to 
macadam — from  beach  sand  to  loam-covered,  and  last 
but  by  no  means  least,  the  old  "rutted"  roads  that 
form  a  net- work  over  the  entire  island.  From  ail 
these  the  visitor  may  choose  witli  the  full  assurance 
that  he  will  arrive  somewhere  before  dark,  provided 
he  start  not  too  late,  and  in  possession  of  his  senses. 

Surely  it  would  be  difficult  under  these  conditions 
for  even  a  "stranger"  to  remain  long  lost  on  the 
island.  You  have  but  to  shape  your  course  north, 
east,  south,  west,  uo'no'theast,  sou'sou'west,  west  by 
no'the,  or  sou'west  by  west,  keep  a  taut  sheet,  weather 
eye  well  open,  then  let  your  craft  go  until  she  fetches 
up  against  a  sand  bank.  After  a  good  look  at  the 
broad  blue  ocean,  you  have  only  to  come  about  and 
head  for  the  town  clock  or  the  old  mill,  if  in  sight; 
if  not  in  sight,  sail  on  anyhow,  as  the  wind  serves. 
Our  land  craft  are  botli  swift  and  sure  on  the  home 
stretch. 

Do  you  desire  to  visit  'Sconset,  "the  patchwork 
village,"  and  is  time  an  object?    You  have  only  to 
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drive  due  east  over  the  flne  State  (macadam)  road» 
which  Is  now  complete  from  Orange  street  hill  to 
Broadway,  'Sconset,  and  in  46  minutes  yoo  will  arrfye 
on  the  "banh:,"  from  which  you  can  view  the  open 
sea,  with  no  land  betwixt  you  and  PortugaL  A*  tramp 
over  the  beach  to  the  surf  (where  the  bathers  disport 
themselves  at  about  noontide),  a  good  dinner  at  the 
hotel,  then  a  stroll  about  the  queer  old  village,  and 
you  are  ready  for  the  homeward  drive.  Should  yon 
wish  to  vary  your  return  trip,  you  have  but  to  drive 
northward  one  mile  to  Sankoty  Head,  where  you  may 
take  a  brief  view  from  the  cliff  (said  by  the  much- 
traveled  to  be  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  world), 
then  head  your  steed  townward  over  a  good  clay  road. 
This  road  follows  the  harbor  shore,  with  many  curves, 
winding  among  green  meadows  bordered  with  frag- 
rant wild  hedges,  with  here  and  there  a  pond  or  a 
salt-marsh  stretching  to  the  harbor.  Passing  through 
Polpis  village,  you  will  catch  fieetlng  glimpses  of 
remnants  of  old  houses  built  by  the  settlers  early  in 
the  18th  century.  Reaching  Qualso  you  take  a  look 
at  the  country  seat  of  the  famous  "Miriam  Coffin" 
(ship-owner  and  reputed  smuggler);  then,  winding 
among  bush-covered  hills,  you  catch  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  gray  old  town — crowned,  maybe,  with  a  gor- 
geous sunset. 

On  another  day  you  may  start  over  the  same  (Pol- 
pis)  road,  north oasterly  and  drive  till  you  see  the  sign 
post  pointing  "to  Wauwlnot,"  then,  deflecting  north- 
ward, continue  your  course  until  the  village  heaves  In 
sight  Prom  the  high  ground  as  you  approach  Wau- 
wlnet  you  will  have  a  superb  view  of  the  upper  har- 
bor and  the  great  "opening"  made  by  the  mighty  sea 
in  its  rage.    Another  road  leaves  the  Polpis  road  a 
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Bbort  dlBtance  beyond  the  Wauwinet  road — which 
leads  to  Quidnet  at  the  head  of  Seaachacha  Pond,  r 
picturesque  locality. 

if  you  are  still  hungry,  you  may  got  a  good  shore 
dinner  at  the  Wauwinet  House,  then  go  and  stretch 
yourself  on  the  beach  and  watch  the  surf  as  it  breaks 
unceasingly,  and  forget  all  your  troubles. 

Another  road  deflects  from  the  Pol  pis  road  near 
the  "Bug"  lighthouse  and,  turning  eastward,  winds 
among  Sauls  Hills,  finally  returning  to  the  Polpis 
road;  or  turning  southward,  leads  to  Qibbs  Pond,  a 
favorite  resort  In  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
months  this  is  a  charming  drive;  the  road  is  of  the 
old,  rutted  sort,  which  to  many  visitors  offer  the 
greatest  attractions,  with  their  tangled  masses  of 
mealy-plum  vines,  and  the  profusion  of  wild  flowers 
on  every  hand. 

The  shortest  route  to  the  ocean  shore  is  through 
Pleasant  street,  due  south  to  the  point  called  Surf- 
sida  Here  one  may  view  the  ocean  in  its  varying 
moods,  and  tramp  along  the  sand-dunes.  Here,  also, 
is  a  typical  life-saving  station,  furnished  with  the 
most  approved  boats  and  apparatus. 

The  western  part  of  the  island  still  remains  to  be 
visited.  Taking  the  Madaket  road  at  the  head  of 
Main  street,  you  follow  the  clay  road  westward  until 
it  ends  and  the  rutted  roads  begin.  Keeping  to  the 
northwest  you  press  on  until  the  Long  Pond  appears 
in  view.  Crossing  the  pond  by  the  "gut"  road,  you 
continue  on  to  the  end  of  the  island,  where  a  fierce 
tide  races  through  the  opening  between  it  and  Tucker- 
nuck  Island.  Returning,  cross  the  Massasoit  bridge 
at  the  south  end  of  Long  Pond,  and  head  townward, 
stopping,  perchance,  to  take  a  look  at  the  surf  (gen- 
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erally  fine)  on  the  iiouthwest  quartor.  There  are 
many  other  attractive  drives  about  the  island.  To 
specify  these  would  not  only  occupy  too  moch  space, 
but  would  also  deprive  the  visitor  of  the  charm  of 
personal  discovery. 

The  roads  which  are  commonly  used  are  Indicated 
on  the  map  at  the  front  of  this  book. 

A  brief  sojourn  suffices  for  new-comers  to  learn 
what  they  most  desire  to  know  about  the  topography 
of  tho  island.  The  following  table  of  (approximate) 
distances  is  submitted.  It  includee  both  land  and 
water  routes: 

From  Pacific  National  Bank  to 

Tuckemuck 9   miles 

Bell  Buoy 8      " 

Orent  Point 9      " 

Quidnot 9      '• 

Polpls    6     - 

'Sconset 71-2- 

Sankoty  Head 8      " 

Tom  Never's  Head ; . . . .     6      ** 

Burfside 8      " 

Wauwinet,  by  land  9      ** 

Wauwinet,  by  water 7     •• 

Madaket 5     " 

Smith'sPolnt 7     " 
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The  Qimate  of  Nantucket 

Tiavellen  who  are  aooustomed  to  ocean  voyages  are 
oogniaant  of  the  fact  tliat  the  air  wluoli  blows  over  tlie 
great  waters  has  life-giving  properties  wliich  must  ever  be 
unknown  to  dwellers  inland  who  are  unable  to  enjoy  them. 

The  situation  of  Nantucket  (28  miles  from  the  nearest 
main-land)  and  its  formation  (maximum  width,  north  and 
south,  4  miles),  produce  conditions  which  are  largely 
analogous  to  those  found  in  mid-ocean.  The  island  lies 
exposed  to  every  wandering  breeze,  from  whatever  quarter; 
and  there  are  few  days,  indeed,  wlien  there  is  not  a  breese 
at  Nantucket.  Tliis,  naturally,  tempers  the  summer  heat, 
and  makes  the  nights  favorable  to  sound  sleep.  It  also 
makes  malaria  impossible. 

On  tills  subject,  so  important  to  invalids  and  otheni 
who  contemplate  spending  a  season  on  the  island  for 
recuperation  and  rest,  the  compiler  deems  it  advla- 
able  to  publish  the  opinions  of  well  known  physiciana 
and  visitors  who  know  whereof  they  write;  whose 
testimony  is  therefore  authoritative. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  In- 
quirer and  Minor: 

INTBRB8TINQ  DATA. 

"The  following  meteorological  data  in  relation  to 
weather  conditions  in  Nantucket  for  the  year  1901 
are  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Qrimes,  of  the  local  weather 
bureau  office:  Mean  atmospheric  pressure,  29.96;  the 
highest  pressure,  30.70,  Jan.  20;  lowest  pressure^ 
28.99,  Jan.  28;  mean  maximum  temperature,  63.7; 
mean  minimum  temperature,  48.5;  mean  of  the  max- 
imum and  minimum  for  the  year  48.G;  highest  tem* 
perature,  86  degrees,  July  1st;    lowest  temperature^ 
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2  degrees,  Jan.  20;  mean  dew  point,  42;  moan  rela- 
tive humidity,  81;  mean  vapor  pressure,  .319;  total 
precipitation,  82.88  inches;  greatest  amount  in  24 
consecutive  hours,  1.76,  Ai)ril  16  and  IC ;  mean  cloud* 
iness,  6.6;  total  wind  movement,  132,338  miles — an 
excess  of  25,975  miles  over  1900;  prevailing  direction 
of  wind,  southwest,  161  per  cent;  average  hourly  ve- 
locity, 15.1  miles;  maximum  velocity  and  date,  68 
miles,  east,  Nov.  24;  number  of  clear  days,  83;  partly 
cloudy,  101;  cloudy,  181;  days  with  hall,  1;  snow  30; 
fog,  106;  days  with  maximum  temperature  below  32 
degrees,  37;    minimum,  84;    thunder  storms,  14. 

The  summer  of  1901  will  long  be  remembered  by 
dwellers  in  all  parts  of  the  "main  land*'  as  a  season 
of  intense  and  long  continued  heat  In  view  of  this 
fact,  the  above  record  of  "highest  temperature,  86 
degrees,  July  1st,'*  is  Indeed  worthy  of  notice. 

The  charts  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey 
plainly  show  the  close  vicinity  of  the  northern  limit 
of  the  Gulf  stream  to  the  island.  As  a  result  of  this, 
the  winters  are  far  loss  severe  than  on  the  main  land. 
Severe  winter  weather  rarely  begins  before  February. 
The  late  autumn  and  early  winter  months  are,  as  a 
rule,  delightful.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that 
malaria  is  absolutely  unknown  on  the  island.  The 
breezes  that  blow  over  it  constantly  make  stagnant 
conditions  impossible. 

From  a  mass  of  communications  from  eminent 
physicians  and  well-known  summer  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the  following  selections  have 
been  made:  • 

Dr.  Harold  Williams,  of  Boston,  professor  of  child- 
ren's discascR  in  the  Medical  School  of  Tuft's  Col- 
lege, writes  as  follows: 
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Boston,  March  ISth,  1902L 
"lu  reply  to  your  commuuicutlou  of  March  llth»  I 
would  say  that  I  have  practiced  at  Nantucket  for  the 
past  twenty-one  summers,  and  tha.t  1  regard  the  cli* 
mate  of  the  island  as  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
'Ocean  Climate'  that  can  be  found  at  auy  of  our  New 
England  summer  resorts.  By  'Ocean  Climate'  is 
meant  the  air  of  the  ocean  itself;  an  air  possessing 
the  maximum  amount  of  oxygen,  aqueous  vapor  and 
ozone;  the  minimum  of  organic  impurities;  the 
minimum  daily  average  of  temperature;  the  most 
regular  variations  of  barometric  pressure,  and  an  air 
containing  saline  particles  of  iodine  and  bromine. 
These  peculiarities  of  the  ocean  climate  Nantucket 
possesses  in  a  degree  only  exceeded  by  an  ocean  voy. 
age,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  island  surrounded  by  the 
ocean  itself,  and  far  enough  removed  from  the  main- 
land to  escape  the  hot  dry  winds  of  the  interior  and 
other  modifying  influences  which  are  operative  at  all 
seaboard  stations.  It  possesses  a  climate  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  extremes  of  life;  to  the  aged  because 
of  the  high  barometric  pressure  and  high  percentage 
of  oxygen,  and  to  children  because  it  presents  the 
minimum  daily  range  of  temporatura  It  is  especially 
adapted  to  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  to 
convalescents  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  from 
the  essential  fevers.  It  is  an  excellent  place  for  per- 
sons suffering  from  neurasthenia,  insomnia  and  other 
nervous  affections,  and  is  a  specific  for  many  cases  of 
neuralgia  and  asthma.  The  number  of  pleasant  days 
is  very  large,  thus  permitting  in  the  highest  degree 
that  outdoor  life  which  is  so  important  to  invalids. 
The  sea  bathing  is  especially  desirable  on  account  of 
the  high  temperature  of  the  water  (the  average  for 
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the  summer  usually  ranging  over  70  degrees).  The 
facilities  for  diversion  and  amusements  are  good  and 
the  hotels  and  lodging  houses  excellent' 


»t 


Dr.  Robert  Maury,,  at  the  head  of  the  Sanitarium 
for  Diseases  of  Women,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  who  is 
widely  known  throughout  the  South,  writes  thus  to  a 
friend: 

"I  have  visited  many  of  the  New.  Jersey  and  Long 
Island  seaside  resorts,  but  have  found  in  them  no 
climate  comparable  to  that  of  Nantucket  My  family 
and  I  will  never  forgot  the  enjoyment  and  solid  com- 
fort we  had  there  during  the  summer  of  1897.  To 
inhale  tbo  puro  and  bracing  atmosphoro,  and  to  sail 
the  wntors  f>f  the  beautiful  and  safe  harbor  are  truly 
life  giving.' 


ff 


Bastman  Johnson,  Esq,,  of  New  York,  writes  the 
following: 

"It  is  the  only  island  with  a  wide  stretch  of  sea 
between  It  and  the  mainland,  on  the  whole  Atlantic 
coast  from  Halifax  to  the  Gulf.  Twenty-live  miles  of 
ocean  for  any  land  breeze  to  cross  before  it  reaches 
it,  and  the  whole  ocean  on  the  other  side.  It  cor< 
tainly  is  most  unique  in  this  respect  and  a  circum- 
stance that  will  some  day  make  It,  as  I  fully  believe, 
one  of  the  choicest  and  most  coveted  spots  for  sum- 
mer homes  on  this  continent;  and  it  must  be,  for 
there  is  no  oUior  biM  like  it,  or  one  that  has  or  ever 
can  have  those  natural  advantages  of  salubrious  and 
healthful  air  in  the  most  heated  summer  term,  with 
every  facility  for  living  that  anybody  can  have  any- 
where.   People  will  find  this  out  sooner  or  later,  and 
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1  believe  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  coyered 
with  summer  villas." 

The  Christian  Register  says: 

"Of  the  charms  of  Nantucket  in  summer,  it  Is  need- 
less to  speak.  Situated  thirty  miles  out  in  the  ocean, 
with  every  wind  a  'sea  breeze/  yet  with  its  waters 
tempered  by  the  genial  Gulf  stream,  it  is  an  ideal 
refuge  from  the  heat  and  dust  which  make  July  so 
trying  on  the  mainland.  Its  ocean  views  are,  of  course, 
superb,  its  interior  moorlands  unhiuoly  picturesque 
and  interesting,  while  tlie  quaint  old  town  itself  filled 
with  fine  traditions  from  a  sturdy  past,  is  iierhaps  the 
greatest  charm  of  all.  Hardly  a  more  ideal  place  for 
a  summer  gathering  of  our  people  could  be  selected. 


"1  have  a  high  opinion  of  Siasconset  as  a  seaside 
resort  for  invalids.  It  is  particularly  well  adapted 
to  improve  cases  of  neurasthenia,  hysteria  and  the 
neuroses  generally.  It  also  is  in  high  repute  for  asth- 
ma and  hay  fuvur." — Prof.  Harrison  Allen,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


"As  a  non-practitioner,  I  can  say  that  we  have 
passed  nine  seasons  at  Siasconset,  and  mean  to  con- 
tinue. The  total  freedom  from  malaria  facilitates  re- 
covery from  complaints  caused  thereby.  A  former 
student  arrived  at  the  place  on  the  day  before  the 
one  on  which,  during  an  experience  of  several  years, 
he  should  have  been  attacked  by  asthma,  and  es- 
caped."—Prof.  Burt  G.  Wilder,  Cornell  University. 


General    Henry    T.    Noyes,  of    Rochester,  N.  T.» 
writes  the  following: 

*After  twenty-five  years'  acquaintance  with  the 


•« 
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summer  resorts  from  Cape  May  to  Bar  Harbor,  I  de- 
cided to  make  Nantucket  my  summer  home.' 


» 


H.  A.  Willard,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  says  of 
Nantucket: 

"I  take  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  testifying  'as 
^to  health-giving  air  of  Nantucket'  I  think  it  the 
most  desirable  location  for  invalids  seeking  renewal 
of  health,  as  virell  as  a  most  delightful  climate  in 
which  to  spend  the  summer  montbs.  My  experience 
of  fifteen  summers  warrants  this  assertion." 


Prom  Dr.  J.  Tracey  Edson,  of  Now  York,  chief 
medical  examiner  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society*  Now  York,  formerly  of  Denver,  CJolorado, 
and  professor  of  anatomy  and  chemical  surgery,  of 
the  Denver  University: 

Now  York,  January  22,  1902. 

"The  climate  of  Nantucket  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful in  the  world.  During  the  summer  the  heat 
is  seldom  excessive,  even  at  mid-day,  ahd  at  night  a 
blanket  is  always  needed.*  It  is  also  exempt  from 
the  cold  northeast  storms  that  occasionally  visit  other 
less  favored  seaside  resorts.  Indeed,  the  climate  of 
Nantucket  is  quite  phenomenal,  or  at  least  It  appears 
such  to  persons  unacquainted  with  the  influence  of 
large  bodies  of  water  on  an  island  otherwise  favorably 
situated. 

"The  soil  of  the  island  is  dry  and  sandy.  Moisture 
is  almost  immediately  absorbed.  There  is  no  malaria 
and  no  mosquitoes — except  in  easily  avoided  local- 
ities.   The  water  supply  is  excellent. 


*The  highest  recorded  temperature  in  the  summer  of  1901  was  86 
degrees  (July  ist.) 
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'Every  breeie  that  blows  across  the  island  is  fresh 
from  the  ocean,  pure,  sweet  and  almost  equally 
agreeable  whatever  its  direction. 

"The  climate  is  not  so  exhilarating  as  the  dry  air 
of  high  altitudes,  and  for  that  very  reason  is  espec- 
ially beneficial  for  those  who  need  rest  rather  than 
stimulation.  Overwrought  nerves  hero  find  repose, 
and  the  repair  which  takes  place  is  fundamental  in 
character. 

**But  the  advantages  of  Nantucket  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  climate  alone.  It  is  a  beautiful 
island,  and  to  'cruise'  about  over  the  open  moors, 
along  winding  roads  that  are  found  everywhere  and 
which  lead  to  nowhere  in  particular,  forms  one  of  the 
popular  diversions  of  the  place. 

"The  town  itself,  which  is  well  shaded  with  trees 
— some  of  them  of  gigantic  proportions — is  extremely 
picturesque  and  full  of  interest  to  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see,  for  it  has  been  the  home  of  several  gen- 
erations of  a  sturdy  sea-faring  people  whose  whale 
fishing  and  extensive  commercial  relations  with  all 
quarters  of  the  world  have  decidedly  modified  the 
usual  New  Ehigland  type. 

During  the  fall  and  early  winter  months  I  en< 
Joyed  my  visit  quite  as  much  as  during  the  summer. 
The  temperature  was  several  degrees  warmer  than 
at  corresi)ondiug  places  on  the  mainland. 

"Children  thrive  here  remarkably  well.  With  a 
summer  population  of  10,000  and  a  winter  population 
of  3000,  there  were  only  two  deaths  among  children 
during  tlie  year  1900. 

The  time  to  visit  Nantucket  is  any  time  from  June 
1st  to  Feb.  1st" 
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Denver,  Col.,  March  25,  1902. 
"In  1901  I  spent  the  weeks  between  early  August 
and  early  December  in  Nantucket,  and  walked  the 
island  well  over,  from  Ooskata  to  Great  Head,  and 
from  Polpis  to  Surfside.  I  was  so  much  charmed 
with  the  spot,  and  have  such  faith  in  its  healing  pow- 
ers, that  I  gladly  express  my  approval.  For  some 
twenty  years  I  have  been  a  resident  of  Colorado,  hun- 
dreds  of  miles  from  any  largo  body  of  water,  and 
characterized  by  the  rarity  and  dryness  of  its  air, 
and  by  a  large  percentage  of  sunshine.  Its  climate 
is  stimulating,  nervous;  and  one  finds  it  necessary 
to  got  down  to  the  sea  level  occasionally.  I  have 
spent  my  summers  along  the  north  shore,  in  Maine 
and  in  the  Provinces;  of  them  all  Nantucket  seems 
to  me  to  have  the  elements  to  recommend  it.  Its  cli- 
mate is  essentially  an  ocean  climate.  I  do  not  recall 
having  experienced  any  unusual  heat  in  August. 
There  was  the  bathing  in  water  of  temperature  from 
70  degrees  to  74  degrees.  The  sailing,  too,  seemed 
to  me  to  be  exceptionally  good  and  safe.  Nantucket 
is  particularly  blessed  in  its  water  supply,  which 
comes  from  Wannacomet  Pond,  2  1-2  miles  from  town. 
Of  course,  the  sea-food  is  unexcelled,  a  variety  of 
fish  being  taken  from  the  surrounding  waters  daily. 
One  cannot  forget  the  quaintness  and  charm  of  the 
town  itself,  nor  the  delight  of  the  moors  in  their 
variegated  autumn  colors.  If  one  is  in  search  of  a 
simple  life,  close  to  the  soil,  and  to  the  breakers,  he 
will  do  well  to  give  Nantucket  a  trial.  As  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are  considered  the  place  for  those 
having  lung  troubles,  so  I  should  regard  Nantucket 
as  pre-eminently  the  place  for  those  with  'nerves;' 
especially  for  those  who  arc  afllictcd  with  some  form 
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of  neurasthenia,  and  who  need  rest    Nantucket  has 
a  flavor  of  her  own,  and  that  flavor  is  good." 
From  Samuel  A.  Fisk,  M.  D. 


Steamboats* 

The  earliest  date  recorded  of  a  steamboat  run- 
ning to  Nantucket  is  1818.  when  the  small  steamer 
"Eagle"  began  making  trips  between  this  port  and 
New  Bedford.  When  it  is  remembered  that  Fulton's 
flrst  steamboat  made  her  trial  trip  on  the  Hudson  in 
1807,  it  appears  that  Nantucket  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est to  adopt  the  new  invention. 

The  "Eagle"  was  succeeded  by  the  "Hamilton," 
and  in  1829  the  "Marco  Boszaris,"  owned  by  Jacob 
Darker,  was  placed  on  the  routa 

Then  followed  successively  the  "Telegraph,"  the 
"Massachusetts,"  the  "Island  Home,"  the  "Eagle's 
Wing"  and  the  "River  Queen." 

By  far  the  longest  term  of  service  was  that  of  the 
"Island  Home."  Beginning  in  1855,  she  continued 
running  regularly  until  1895,  when  she  was  con- 
demned and  sold. 

The  veteran  Capt  Nathan  H.  Manter  was  identi- 
fied with  this  boat  during  her  full  term,  never  miss- 
ing a  trip  when  the  boat  went,  and  never  losing  a  life. 
The  "Island  Home"  had  several  narrow  escapes  from 
wreck,  notably  that  of  February,  1882,  when  she  was 
caught  in  a  blinding  snowstorm  and  gale  on  Tuck- 
emuck  Shoals.  Riding  out  the  storm  through  the 
night,  she  was  finally  brought  safely  to  dock  by  th« 
strenuous  efforts  of  Capt.  Manter  and  his  gallant 
crew. 

The  steamer  "Nantucket"  was  built  and  began 
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running  in  1886,  and  the  "Gay  Head*  in  1891.  Doth 
of  these  boats  are  still  in  service,  the  "Nantucket" 
being  used  as  the  winter  !)oat 

In  1875  two  young  men — Wm.  F.  CJoild  and  Wm. 
M.  Robinson— flesigned  and  built  the  "Island  Belle/' 
a  steam  propeller,  36  feet  long,  with  capacity  for  60 
passengers. 

This  little  steamer  was  of  fine  model  and  thor- 
oughly built,  the  entire  work  being  done  by  ,the  young 
men.  She  ran  as  a  ferry-boat  to  Wauwinet  during 
five  summers,  and  was  In  service  altogether  about 
twenty  years. 


U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  and  Gible* 

The  present  cable,  which  connects  Nantucket  with 
the  mainland,  via  Martha's  Vineyard,  was  laid  by  the 
Government  in  1886,  and  on  its  completion  a  station 
of  the  U.  8.  Weather  Bureau  was  established.  The 
first  message  was  sent  Oct.  18th,  1886,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  the  line  has  been  in  constant 
o|ioration(  except  for  occasional  breakage  incident  to 
severe  storms).  This  is  the  most  important  easterly 
station  of  the  Weather  Bureau;  the  island  being 
generally  in  the  track  of  off-shore  storms,  special 
observations  are  made  of  them  (often  several  in  a 
day)  and  reported  at  Washington.  Regular  observa- 
tions are  mailo  dally  at  8  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.,  and  duly 
reported.  Storm  warnings  are  repeated  to  Great 
Point  Light;  also  to  South  Shoal  Lightship  by  wire- 
less telegraph.  They  are  also  repeated  from  the 
Nantucket  steamers  to  Cross  Rip  lightship,  and  dis- 
played there.    All  commercial  telegraphy  to  and  from 
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the  island  passes  over  this  line.  Messages  from  the 
Herald  wireless  station  are  also  transmitted  by  it 
The  station  is  fully  equipped  with  all  self-recording 
instruments  and  high  power  electric  lanterns  for 
storm  warnings. 

The  al)ovo  .Information  wa^  obtained  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  George  R  Orlmea,  Observer  in  oharga 

In  10<)4  the  IJullod  States  government  purchased  u 
commodious  dwelling  house  In  Orange  street  for  the 
Weather  Bureau. 

During  eight  months  of  the  year  the  commercial 
telegraph  business  of  the  place  Is  handled  by  this 
Bureau.  In  the  four  summer  months  this  (oommer- 
cinl)  buslncHS  is  operated  by  the  Martha's  Vineyard 
Telegraph  Company  from  the  telephone  office  In  Main 
street.    Connections  are  made  by  cable  with  all  lines. 

CITIZENS'    GAS.    BLECTRIG   AND   POWBR   COM- 
PANY. 

In  1905  this  comi)any,  composed  mainly  of  resi- 
dents, purchased  at  public  sale  the  combined  plants 
of  the  former  company.  Extensive  improvements 
have  been  made  In  the  equipment  of  the  electric 
plant,  with  the  result  of  greatly  Improved  service. 
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Nantucket  Station  No*  1 1  of  New  York  Yacht 

Qub. 

In  the  spring  of  1905  Mr.  Paul  G.  Thebaud.  for 
many  years  n  liberal  and  progressive  member  of 
Nantucket's  summer  colony,  nnd  an  ardent  yachts- 
man, conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  yacht  sta- 
tion here. 

Having  observed,  during  the  past  fifteen  years, 
ihat  the  number  of  yachts  coming  into  the  harbor 
each  season  steadily  increased  In  number,  Mr.  The- 
baud realized  that  thore  was  urgent  need  of  a  sta- 
tion, with  proper  landing  facilities  for  these  visitors 
to  our  shores. 

With  that  object  in  view,  he  obtained  permission 
from  the  New  York  Tncht  Club  (of  which  he  Is  a 
member^  to  establish  one  of  its  stations  here.  He 
then  purchased  a  building  and  placed  it  at  the  end 
of  the  steamboat  wharf,  equipping  it  completely  at 
his  own  expense.  A  competent  attendant  was  placed 
In  charge  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  visitors. 

During  the  season  of  1905  abundant  evidence  was 
shown  that  the  station  was  highly  appreciated.  ]i{r. 
Thebaud  states  that,  in  comparing  the  number  of 
yachts  visiting  the  harbor  during  the  summer  of  1905 
with  that  of  previous  years,  an  increase  of  nearly 
three-fold  wns  evident. 

This  result  would  be  due,  of  course,  to  several 
causes:  First,  to  Mr.  Thebaud's  enterprise  in  estab- 
linhlug  and  maintaining  the  station;  also  to  his  un- 
tiring elTorts  to  make  it  known  to  yachtsmen  every- 
where that  thi*y  would  find  a  warm  welcome,  and  all 
niTcsHiiry  facillth'S  [or  laiuling. 
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Last,  but  not  least,  the  deepening  of  the  channel 
by  the  government  dredging  In  the  iiast  year  has 
been,  and  will  be,  a  potent  factor  In  attracting  the 
larger  yachts,  which,  np  to  last  snnuner,  had  been 
nnable  to  enter  the  harbor. 

At  the  present  time  twelve  feet  of  water  over  the 
bar  may  be  counted  on  at  low  tide,  with  a  fairly 
straight  channel,  and  Hlxti*en  feet  at  high  water.  It 
is  also  stated  that,  as  the  result  of  dredging,  boats 
drawing  from  elg^t  to  ten  feet  can  now  reach  the 
wharf,  or  near  to  it. 

The  station  Is  known  as  Nantucket  Station  No. 
11,  N.  T.  T.  0.  It  is  equipped  with  landing  stage, 
ti^nders  to  bring  partii«  ashore,  telephone  and  post 
office  accommodation,  and  various  supplies  can  be  ob- 
tained there. 

Tills  station,  wlillo  it  is  under  tlio  suiwrvislon  of 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  Is  still  maintained  and 
commanded  by  Mr.  Thebaud,  who  "will  be  only  too 
pleasi^d  to  welcome  all  visitors  to  our  Island."  Besides 
being  one  of  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Club  Stations  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  he  Is  a  member  of  the  Sea- 
wanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht,  Larchmont  Yacht,  Amer- 
ican Yacht,  Manhasset  Bay  Yacht  and  New  York  Ath- 
letic Yacht  Clubs. 
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AN  OLD  '9CON8BT  LANDMARK. . 


'Sconset— "The  Patchwork  ViUage." 
The  Tillage  ot  SlasconBet  Is  Bltuate<t  on  tho  south- 
east corner  ot  Nantitckot  UlniKl  on  a  liliin  30  feet  In 
helebt  and  about  400  feet  from  tho  ocean.  The  old 
Tlllagn  Is  mailo  iit»  of  cottaRes,  many  of  thorn  built 
over  one  hundred — some  begun  near  two  hundred 
>earB  ago. 

'ScouBot  in  tbe  bcglnnlnR  wtts  rtmply  a.  flsblnK 
TlllBRe,  and  these  little  housoe  were  the  flBhermen's 
temporary  homes.  They  have  boeu  enlni^ed  as  the 
necessity  came,  and  some  have  been  entirely  remod- 
eled, but  the  old  street  "on  tbn  bonk"  still  retains 
mnch  ot  its  original  prlmltlv<<  ehamctor.    The  long. 
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loany-sabled  houses  present  a  sedate,  homelike  as* 
pect,  widely  differing  from  that  of  modern  villages. 

But  it  has  been  the  fkite  of  'Sconset  to  come  Into 
pcpularlty  as  a  summer  resort,  and  as  the  tide  of 
travel  has  steadily  Increased,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  provide  accommodations  for  the  large  population 
which  assembles  during  the  summer  months. 

This  has  caused  the  village  to  stretch  far  out  at 
both  ends,  along  the  bluff,  as  well  as  in  other  direc- 
tions, and  there  are  now  many  fine  modem  cottages; 
some  are  occupied  by  the  owners,  many  offered  for 
rent  The  latter  are  of  all  sizes  and  prices.  Not- 
withstanding the  large  number  of  summer  dwellers, 
there  is  a  peculiar  air  of  quiet  and  restfulness  about 
the  village.  The  footsteps  of  the  passing  throng  fall 
noiselessly  in  the  grass-grown  streets.  'Sconset  is 
essentially  a  place  for  rest — for  weary  brain-workv^'f-s, 
over-wrought  business  men,  and  nervous  Invalids.  It 
is  a  paradise  for  children,  the  broad  sandy  beach  be- 
ing an  Ideal  playground. 

There  Is  an  excellent  shore  for  surf-bathing,  where 
no  fatalities  ever  occur.  Blue-fish  are  caught  by  the 
fishermen  during  the  season,  and  well  stocked  mar- 
kets and  groceries  supply  every  need  to  house-keepers. 

A  steam  railroad  reaches  across  the  Island  to  Nan- 
tucket, the  train  making  several  round  trips  per  day. 
The  State  (macadam)  road  Is  now  completed  between 
'Sconset  and  town,  furnishing  a  fine  speedway  for 
teams  and  bicycles.  Two  malls  per  day  come  and  go; 
telephone  communication  Is  always  availalilo.  The 
hotels  have  all  been  Improved  recently  and  a  new  one, 
the  Beach  House,  built  on  the  bluff;  all  of  these  are 
now  under  excellent  management.  In  the  'Sconset 
chapel  services  are  held  by  every  denomination  Ift 
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turn.  Including  Roman  Catholic.  The  Marconi  Wire- 
less Station  is  a  feature  of  great  interest  to  Ylsitoni. 
In  every  direction  are  delightful  walks  and  drives: 
To  Sankoty  Head  lighthouse,  one  mile  from  *Sconset; 
to  Tom  Never's  Head  and  Pond;  or  across  the  moors, 
where  innumerable  wild  flowers  bloom  and  scent  the 
air. 

From  'Sconset  Bank  one  has  an  nnobstnicted  view 
of  the  open  ocean,  the  nearest  land  eastward  being 
the  shores  of  Portugal.  It  is  a  delightful  privilege  to 
see  the  moon  rise  from  the  sea,  trailing  its  path  of 
light  to  the  shore. 

'Sconset  now  prides  itself  on  one  of  the  finest  golf 
links  in  the  State;  It  haa  also  a  apaclous  Casino, 
where  many  flne  entertainments  are  held. 

A  consldcrahio  colony  of  thentrlcnl  folk  make  the 
village  their  summer  rendezvous.  From  all  of  these 
data  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  no  one  need 
be  lonesome  in  'Sconset 

The  fishing  industry  is  still  followed  here,  a  small 
fleet  of  dories  being  In  use  during  the  senson.  In  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1905-6  an  unprecedented  catch  of 
cod  and  haddock  was  obtained. 

In  "  'Sconset  Cottage  Life,**  by  A.  Judd  Northmp, 
we  find  this  vivid  description  of 

"THE  OCEAN  IN  A  STORM." 

"We  witnessed  one  or  two  storms  which  revealed 
to  us  something  of  the  power  of  the  waves.  The  long, 
graceful  Atlantic  swells,  that  look  so  benignant  under 
tlie  summer  sky,  reared  their  great  fronts  and  rushed 
with  gigantic  fury  upon  the  shore.  They  came,  wave 
after  wave,  army  after  army,  an  endless  host  and 
multitude  of  roaring  waters.  The  deep  hollows  seemed 
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d«ep  enough  to  engulf  a  ship.  The  towering  crests 
were  torn  and  buffeted  Into  foam  by  the  wind. 

**The  sight  was  grand,  viewed  from  the  'Sconset 
bank.  The  breakers  were  terrific  They  dashed  high 
upon  the  sands,  casting  them  hither  and  thither,  and 
in  a  few  hours  changing  the  line  of  the  beach.  But 
the  ocean  was,  if  possible,  grander  a  few  hours  after 
the  wind  had  subsided.  The  waves  lost  nothing  of 
their  vastness  and  fury,  but  became  smoother  on 
their  surface  and  revealed  more  distinctly  their  mag- 
nituda  The  mountains  and  valleys  of  water  swelling 
to  such  heights,  sinking  to  such  depths,  and  rolling 
along  shore  so  swiftly,  and  then  breaking  in  thunder 
upon  the  shore,  resolved  Into  a  seething  foam — this 
was  possibly  a  more  sublime  thing  than  the  storm 
itself.  Strange  and  curious  things  came  up  on  the 
beach — pieces  of  wood  borne  from  distant  shores,  per- 
haps; long,  broad  ribbons  of  kelp;  sea- weeds  of 
many  kinds;  bits  of  sponges;  shells  of  various  sorts; 
lively  little  crabs;  curious  pebbles.  *  *  *  * 
These  days  of  storm  seemed  to  impress  the  entire 
summer  population  of  little  'Sconset  with  awe.  *  * 
Most  of  us  watched  the  sea  by  the  hour  from  the 
bluff,  or  standing  on  the  beach  Just  out  of  reach  of  the 
breakers,  where  we  could  hardly  hear  each  other 
speak.  We  did  not  care,  Indeed,  to  talk,  for  this 
grand  organ  tone  of  the  ocean  was  something  to  still 
all  common  sounds,  and  Its  theme  belittled  all  com* 
mon  thought"      •      •      •      • 

"When  the  waves  and  the  tide  meet  on  the  'rips,' 
where  the  water  Is  only  ten  or  fifteen  feet  deep — ^then 
there  Is  an  upheaval  of  water,  a  battle  of  the  giants, 
worth  a  journey  to  'Sconset  to  see.  •  ♦  •  Yon- 
der comes  shoreward  a  great  wave,  towering  above 
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all  its  brothren.  Onward  It  comes,  swift  as  a  race- 
horse, graceful  as  a  great  ship,  bearing  right  down 
upon  us.  It  strikes  the  'rips/  and  is  then  itself  struck 
by  a  wave  approaching  from  another  direction.  The 
two  converge  in  their  advance,  and  are  dashed  to- 
gether—embrace  each  other  like  two  angry  giants, 
each  striving  to  mount  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
other.  Swift  as  thought  they  mount  higher  and  higher 
in  fierce,  mad  struggle,  until  their  force  is  expended ; 
their  tops  quiver,  tremble  and  burst  into  one  great 
mass  of  white,  glittering  foam;  and  the  whole  body 
of  the  united  wave,  with  a  mighty  bound,  hurls  itself 
upon  the  shore  and  is  broken  into  a  flood  of  seething 
waters— crushed  to  death  by  its  own  fury. 

"All  over  the  shoal  the  water  leaps  up  in  pinnacles, 
in  volcanic  points,  sharp  as  stalagmites,  and  in  this 
form  run  hither  and  yon  In  all  possible  directions, 
colliding  with  and  crushing  against  others  of  equal 
fury — a  very  carnival  of  wild  and  drunken  waves,  the 
waters  hurled  upward  In  huge  masses  of  white.  Some- 
times they  unite  more  gently,  and  together  sweep 
grandly  and  gracofully  along,  parallol  with  the  shore. 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  sea  has  its  bounds;  'hitherto 
Shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further.'  Mighty  and  terrible 
within  its  own  domain,  and  beating  wildly  upon  the 
shore,  century  after  century,  it  yet  obeys  the  law 
which  is  ntightior  tlinn  it,  and  abldos  within  its  own 
limits — powerful  to  destroy,  yet  obedient  to  the  last" 

•SCONSET  GOLF  LINKS. 

The  golf  moors  at  Siasconset  are  considered  equal 
to  the  best  in  New  England.  Their  natural  formation 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  game, 
and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  improve  their  con- 
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dltlon.  There  is  a  full  complement  of  eighteen  holes, 
with  natural  hazards  and  bunkers.  The  club  house, 
which  stands  on  the  hill-top,  has  been  enlarged,  and 
a  number  of  wire  lockers  have  been  added. 

The  grounds  contain  two  hundred  and  ten  acres. 
It  is  intended  to  arrange  a  few  practice  links,  to  be  in- 
dependent of  the  regular  links.  A  professional  golfer 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  links  and  club-house,  and  see 
to  the  arranging  of  all  matches. 

THB  CASINO. 

The  compiler  has  before  him  a  handbook  contain- 
ing "Rules  for  the  Qovernment  of  the  Siasconset  Ca- 
sino." As  any  person  interested  in  the  subject  may 
obtain  this  book  on  application  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee, it  will  be  unnecessary  to  include  its  contents 
tn  this  work.  The  committee  on  both  Casino  and 
golf  links  are:     S.  Murray  Mitchell,  Thos.  F.  Qalvin. 


Wireless  Telegraphy  at  Siasconset** 

In  the  present  age  of  rapid  scientific  development 
our  wonder  over  new  achievements  is  equalled  only 
by  our  readiness  in  adapting  ourselves  to  them.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  inventions  of  Marconi, 
which  already  have  made  wireless  telegraphy  a  prac- 
tical success,  far  surpass  all  other  recent  triumphs 
of  inventive  genius.  That  Nantucket  should  have 
been  selected  as  the  first  outpost  in  America  (in  con- 
junction with  the  lightship)  for  receiving  and  trans- 
mitting messages  from  passing  ocean  steamers  by 
the  new  system  is  indeed  a  high  honor.  The  entire 
press  of  the  world  has  combined  to  bring  the  village 
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of  Siasconsot,  on  Nantucket  Island,  into  world-wide 
fame.  The  South  Shoals  lightship  (which  formerly 
claimed  as  her  distinction  that  she  was  farther  out 
at  sea  than  any  other)  had  long  rocked  and  tugged 
at  her  anchor,  fully  unconscious  that  she  was  to  leap 
into  lasting  fame  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  great  sea- 
going fleet.  Some  months  since  the  following  sugges- 
tive bit  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald: 

WIRELESS  WONDERS. 

Recently,  two  steamers  left  New  York  for  Europe 
on  the  same  day.  One,  tho  Etruria,  20  knots  an  hour, 
left  in  the  morning.  The  other,  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
der  Qrosse,  22  knots  an  hour,  left  at  noon.  Both 
steamers  were  well  equipped  with  Marconi's  appar- 
atus for  wireless  telegraphy.  In  a  few  hours,  they 
were  within  talking  distance,  and  as  they  approached 
Nantucket  South  Shoal,  the  lightship  joined  in  the 
conversation.  Soon  came  another  message  from  the 
Lucania  far  below  the  horizon  at  the  eastward,  in- 
ward bound.  These  four  great  waves  of  electricity 
surging  through  space  led  to  some  confusion  and  the 
outmost  steamer  asked  the  nearest  'Please  tell  Nan- 
tucket shut  up.'  Tho  two  outward  bound  steamers 
conversed  for  72  hours — tho  longest  wireless  talk 
on  record,  making  a  roll  of  printed  tape  seven  inches 
in  circumference.  One  message  over  sixty  miles  of 
stormy  sea  on  Sunday  morning  was  'Come  aboard 
for  service.' " 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
description  of  this  now  marvel,  with  tho  principles  of 
which  most  readers  are  already  familiar.  In  view  of 
its  imporlanro  to  Nnntuckofs  history,  howovor.  It  Is 
Incumbent  iipoii  tho  compiler  to  dciHcrlbo  its  begin- 
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nings  here.  The  solections  which  follow  are  from  au« 
tlioritativo  soiircou,  uiid  ure  alirldgud  to  conform  to 
the  limits  of  this  book.  The  following  interesting 
description  is  from  the  Inquirer  and  Mirror  of  Aug. 
10th,  1901: 

THE  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH. 

"Over  in  Siasconset,  on  the  southeastemmost 
point  of  the  island  of  Nantucket,  on  the  summit  of 
what  is  known  in  local  geography  as  Bunker  Hill, 
stands  a  lofty  mast,  measuring  170  feet  from  ground 
to  the  truck,  and  comprising  three  parts — lower  mast, 
topmast  and  top-gallantmast  One  week  ago  this 
morning  thoso  thix^o  spars  lay  alongside  Ck)mmercial 
wharf  in  Nantucket,  where  they  wore  moored  the 
previous  evening  by  tug  Petrel,  which  towed  them 
from  Now  Bedford  the  day  beforo  for  tho  New  York 
Herald. 

"This  lofty  structure,  secured  by  eight  wire  and 
four  hemp  stays,  and  forming  a  graceful  landmark, 
may  be  seen  as  one  leaves  Nantucket's  limits,  and 
represents  a  big  stroke  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
the  great  metropolitan  newspaper  in  establishing 
communication  with  the  Nantucket  South  Shoals 
lightship  by  the  Marconi  system  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, under  superintendence  of  Commander  J.  D. 
Jerrold  Kelley,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Herald  stafT,  Mr.  W. 
W.  Bradfleld,  J.  C.  Lockyer  and  E.  G^rge,  electricians 
from  the  Marconi  company,  London,  installing  the 
apparatus. 

"Naturally  much  interest  has  attached  to  the  erec- 
tion of  tho  mast  and  to  the  placing  of  tho  machinos. 
The  work  of  loading  the  spars  at  the  wharf  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  H.  Smith,  and  the  transportation  through  the 
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town  was  viewed  with  much  interest  The  lower- 
mast  is  eighty  feet  in  length  and  it  was  necessary  to 
go  through  Washington  street  to  lower  Main,  and 
there  was  Just  room  to  swing  the  great  spar  and  pass 
through  Union,  and  thus  out  to  the  State  road.  In 
less  than  two  hours  it  was  landed  on  the  ground, 
where  huge  shears  had  been  erected,  and  at  4  P.  M. 
the  heel  of  the  great  Oregon  pine  stick  rested  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  eight  feet  deep  prepared  to  receive 
it  and  the  guys  were  made  fast  to  the  four  heavy 
sand  anchors,  each  eighty  feet  distant  Then  followed 
in  succession  the  erection  of  the  topmast  and  top- 
gallantmast,  the  work  being  completed  and  the 
staff  painted  from  truck  to  ground  early  Tuesday 
afternoon,  and  the  sprit  was  then  adjusted  and  hoist- 
ed into  position,  and  measurement  made  of  the  dis- 
tance from  its  apex  to  tlie  ground — ^Just  18(»  feet  A 
fair  estimate  of  the  hill  above  the  sea  level  is  55 
feet,  and  the  height  of  the  receiving  wire,  which  is 
hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  sprit,  will  consequently  be 
241  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

"While  all  the  interesting  work  of  erecting  the 
mast  was  progressing,  Mr.  Dradflold  and  his  assist- 
ants were  busy  in  the  Hussey  cottage,  which  will  be 
used  for  the  oflice.  In  the  south  room,  which  faces 
out  upon  the  pole,  a  table  has  been  erected  for  the 
apparatus.  On  it  stand  the  large  receivers,  the  op- 
erator's key,  the  numerous  Ley  den  Jars  (used  to 
give  strength  to  the  air  waves),  and  the  coil  with  its 
large  poles,  besides  several  smaller  instruments  nec- 
essary in  the  work.  These  are  connected  to  100  cells 
of  1  1-2  volts,  and  four  large  accumulators.  The 
ground  wires  run  in  a  trench  to  fourteen  huge  sheets 
of  galvanized  iron  (all  connected  by  wires)  buried  in 
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the  earth,  and  thence  to  other  sheets  of  the  Iron  In 
the  ground  at  the  foot  of  tlie  mast  The  working  wire 
Is  Insulated,  and  iNisses  out  from  the  Instruments 
through  the  wall  of  the  house  by  what  Is  termed  the 
cow's  tall,  and  then  Is  attached  to  the  sprit  halyards 
and  hauled  to  the  top  of  the  sprit  This,  contrary  to 
the  general  supposition.  Is  the  only  part  of  the  appar- 
atus attached  to  the  mast — ^Just  the  exposed  end  of 
that  Insulated  wire  to  catch  up  from  a  similar  wire 
on  the  lightship  41  miles  from  it,  the  message  that 
the  lightship  operator  may  haye  to  send.  Truly  mar- 
Tellous,  Indeed! 

''As  explained  to  our  representatlre,  the  operation 
Is  on  the  principle  of  a  stone  thrown  Into  a  iiond,  the 
disturbed  water  dissipating  from  the  centre  of  the 
shock  In  circles  which  are  larger  or  smaller  accord- 
ing to  the  force  expended  In  creating  them.  When 
the  key  Is  operated,  the  electric  shock  leaves  the 
end  of  the  wire  at  Its  greatest  altitude,  and  radiates  In 
every  direction,  all  the  time  seeking  to  reach  the 
earth  by  the  quickest  route.  When  it  reaches  the 
wire  of  some  other  instrument,  on  vessel  or  shore,  it 
finds  its  short  cut  to  the  earth  through  It,  and  sounds 
the  warning  bell  of  the  Instrument  there,  which  calls 
the  operator  to  his  key,  ready  to  receive  the  intelli- 
gence his  fellow  operator  is  prepared  to  forward. 

"The  capacity  of  the  Instrument  is  about  ten  words 
per  minute,  and  the  key  differs  from  the  ordinary 
telegrapher's  key  In  its  form  only,  being  a  handle 
lever  to  be  grasped  in  the  hand  instead  of  a  button 
lever  for  finger  pressure.  When  this  lever  Is  pressed 
down  there  is  a  flash  between  the  poles  of  the  coll 
and  a  cracking  like  the  snap  of  a  whip  lash. 

'On  completion  of  the  work  in  Slasconset,  Tuesday 
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afternoon,  rigger  Perry  and  his  men  came  to  Nan- 
tucket to  prepare  for  the  trip  to  the  lightship  the  next 
morning,  for  which  tug  Juno  was  sent  down,  l)Ut  she 
was  not  suited  for  the  worlc  and  returned  to  Vine- 
yard Haven.  The  weather,  too,  proved  too  1)oistorous, 
and  the  trip  was  postponed  until  Thursday,  and  the 
Boston  Towboat  Company's  large  ocean  tug  Mercury 
sent  over.  Messrs.  Bradfleld  and  Lockyor,  two  oper- 
ators from  tho  Herald  staff,  and  rigger  Perry  and  his 
men  embarked  early  in  the  forenoon,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected will  have  their  work  completed  to-day,  when 
all  but  Mr.  Lockyer  and  the  Herald  operators  will 
return,  Mr.  Lockyer  remaining  to  train  them  and  tlicy 
will  remain  on  the  ship  permanently.  Mr.  George,  the 
other  electrician,  will  remain  in  *Sconset  to  train 
two  other  operators  (also  of  the  Herald  staff)  who 
will  be  the  permanent  men  there. 

"The  Nantucket  terminus  will  be  in  the  office  of 
the  Southern  Massachusetts  Telephone  Company, 
and  will  be  connected  with  the  'Sconset  office  by  tele 
phone.  A  loop  from  the  telegraph  cable  to  the  main 
land  will  connect  the  office  with  the  continent,  and 
tho  Borvico  will  bo  day  and  night." 

Prom  tho  graphic  accounts  of  New  York  Herald 
reporters  who  were  present  when  the  first  message 
was  received,  tho  following  selections  were  made: 

"Nantucket,  Aug.  16,  1901. — Communication  with 
the  Lucania  was  established  about  6  P.  M..  and  mes- 
sages continued  to*be  received  by  the  lightship.  At 
midnight  the  first  message  from  the  steamship 
reached  the  Herald  office  In  Nantucket  by  way  of 
Siasconset,  and  messages  were  received  regularly  and 
transmitted  to  Boston  and  Now  York  by  wire.  For 
about  an  hour  merely  congratulatory  messages  were 
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received,  together  with  instructlona  regarding  matter 
to  be  forwavded.  Ck>ngratulation8  had  previously  been 
sent  to  the  Lueania  by  way  of  the  lightship.  Appar- 
ently the  steamship  remained  within  signalling  dis- 
tance for  about  6  hours,  and  when  first  spoken  was 
about  72  miles  east  of  Nantucket  Island.  The  words 
of  the  first  message  were  simply  these:  'AH  well  on 
board.'  Prefaced  to  this  was  a  long  date  line  read- 
ing: 'The  Cunard  Line  Steamship  Lucanla,  Capt  Mc- 
Kay, 72  miles  east  of  Nantucket,  by  Marconi  wireless 
telegraph  to  station  at  lightship;  Inauguration  of  the 
Herald's  service  for  reporting  incoming  steamships, 
and  transporting  messages  to  and  from  them.' 

"Immediately  following  came  a  message  to  the 
Cunard  agent  in  New  York  for  the  New  York  Her- 
ald, reading  thus  'Two  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
miles  from  Sandy  Hook,  with  clear  weather  expect  to 
reach  harbor  Saturday.  All  well.  McKay.'  Capt 
McKay  then  followed  with  complimentary  romarks 
on  the  inauguration  of  the  wireless  system.  'Ca^t 
McKay  sends  greetings  and  hearty  congratulations  to 
New  York  Herald  for  its  enterprise  and  liberality  in 
Inaugurating  a  new  epoch  in  marine  telegraphy.' 

"There  was  a  long  and  weary  wait  in  the  oper- 
ator's cottage  before  the  presence  of  the  Lueania  be- 
caiuo  known.  The  stoamor  was  duo  In  the  South 
Shoal  vicinity  about  3  o'clock.  Between  6  and  6  P. 
M.  the  signals  sent  from  the  lightship  searching  for 
the  Lueania  were  recorded  on  thtf  instruments  in  the 
Siasconset  station.  Then  the  sudden  ringing  of  the 
call  bell  on  Uie  operator's  table  brought  an  end  to  the 
suspense,  for  those  in  the  office  realized  that  the  first 
news  of  the  voyage  of  the  Lueania  was  about  to  be 
received.     The  Marconi  operator,  W.  W.  Dradfield» 
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answered  the  call,  and  received  notice  that  the  light- 
ship had  been  signalled  by  the  Lucania,  and  that  mes- 
sages would  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  possible.  Not 
a  word  was  spoken  as  the  little  instrument  began 
ticking  at  the  rate  of  ten  words  a  minute,  and  anxi- 
ously  they  watched  the  little  band  of  tape  slowly 
unroll  with  the  dots  and  dashes  plainly  visible  upon 
it  Word  that  the  Lucania  had  been  spoken  had  been 
telephoned  to  the  Nantucket  station,  and  the  excite- 
ment Incident  to  the  receipt  of  the  first  message  in 
the  United  States  through  the  Nantucket  Wireless 
Telegraph  station  probably  was  shared  by  the  people 
in  Boston  and  New  York. 

From  a  letter  written  by  Commander  J.  D.  Jerrold 
Kelley,  U.  8.  N.,  to  the  Herald  of  Aug.  18th,  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  made: 

"The  peak  of  the  sprit  that  holds  aloft  the  vorti- 
cal wire  by  which  the  signal  waves  are  absorbed  or 
ejected  at  the  shore  station  is  180  feet  above  the 
curve  of  the  hill,  and  nearly  260  above  the  plane  of 
the  sea. 

"On  board  the  lightship  the  wooden  spar  secnred 
to  the  steel  lower  mast  swings  its  sprit  106  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  or  43  feet  beyond  the  gallery  of  the  elec- 
tric lanterns  that  shine  steadfastly  from  this  outer- 
most sea  mark  of  the  world.  Stayed  and  guyed  and 
trussed  tautly  this  topmast  must  be,  for  the  lightship 
is  never  at  rest,,  and  sways  day  in  and  out  to  every 
breeze  that  blows  and  to  every  sea  that  riots.  The 
real  marvel  is  the  simplicity  with  which  such  mes- 
sages are  received  and  delivered,  though  there  is  a 
savor  of  witchcraft  in  it  after  all. 

"The  theory  of  electrical  wave  transmissions  is 
an  old  one,  but  to  Mr.  Marconi  belongs  the  credit  of 
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the  first  practical  utilization  as  creators  of  intelligible 
speech." 

THE  "COHERER." 

"The  original  current  is  so  weak  that  reinforcement 
must  be  furnished,  and  here  enters  the  function  of  a 
'coherer'  that  enables  the  signals  to  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly and  recorded  legibly.  Generally  described, 
this  Instrument  Is  a  small  tube,  from  which  the  air 
has  been  exhausted.  In  Its  middle  part,  separated, 
between  sllyer  posts,  is  left  a  gap  of  a  fraction  of  an 
inch,  and  it  is  filled  with  metallic  particles,  chiefly 
nickel  filings.  When  unexclted  by  electric  currents 
the  high  roslstanco  of  this  gap  prevents  the  coherer 
acting  as  a  conductor  of  electricity,  but,  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  aerial  waves  sent  by  the  transmitter,  the 
filings  cohere  in  the  gap  and  form  a  bridge  for  the 
circuit  to  reach  and  to  close  a  local  relay.  The  relay 
in  turn  works  a  recording  instrument,  and  a  'tapper,' 
based  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  mechanism  in 
an  electric  boll,  serves  to  'decohere'  the  filings  and 
break  the  bridge,  so  that  the  'coherer'  returns  to  a 
non-sensitive  condition,  after  it  has  been  successively 
and  intermittently  acted  upon  by  the  oscillation  of 
this  excited  ethereal  billows.  Lord  Kelvin  has  aptly 
called  the  coherer  an  'electric  eye,'  because  in  Its  sen- 
sitiveness it  appears  to  see  the  waves  much  as  the 
optic  nerve  is  said  to  -take  up  the  vibration  of  the 
undulating  light" 
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At  the  head  of  the  harbor,  on  the  south  side,  is  a> 
little  hamlet  which  is  destined  to  become  much  larger. 
Its  situation  is  an  ideal  one;  on  high  ground,  out  of 
reach  of  the  raging  surf  which  forced  the  opening  into 
the  harbor  near  by,  it  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
harbor  on  one  side,  and  the  ocean  on  the  other.  Both 
are  within  a  short  distance,  and  are  available  for  bath- 
ing, boating  and  fishing.  A  hotel,  the  Wauwinet 
House,  is  open  during  the  summer  months,  and  a 
large  cat-boat  makes  two  trips  from  town  daily.  The 
sail  up  the  harbor  and  back  (six  miles  each  way)  is 
delightful.  No  visitor  should  miss  this  excursion.  If 
a  land  trip  is  preferred,  Wauwinet  Is  reached  by  a 
drive  of  eight  miles  over  a  fairly  good  road.  Prom 
*Sconset  village  tlie  distance  is  four  miles. 

Since  the  nbovo  wns  printed  n  large  addition  haa 
boon  made  to  the  Wnuwlnot  House,  to  iiccommodate 
the  Incrcnsing  pntroungo.  Mr.  J.  A.  Backus,  proprie- 
tor, will  give  any  further  information  required. , 

A  steam  launch  is  to  make  regular  trips  between 
Wauwinet  and  "town"  during  the  season.  The  usual 
sailboat  ferry  will  also  be  continued. 
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UNION  LODGE  FREE  AND  ACCEPTED  MASONS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts 
held  April  2G,  1771,  a  petition  was  received,  signed  by 
William  Brock,  Joseph  Doniston,  Iloury  Smith,  Wil- 
liam Worth,  Christopher  Hussey  and  Timothy  Folger, 
all  residents  in  Nantucket,  praying  that  a  warrant 
bo  issued,  empowering  them,  with  such  as  they  might 
choose  to  associate  with  them,  to  hold  a  Lodge  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons  in  this  town. 

On  May  27,  1771,  the  warrant  was  issued,  and  the 
Lodge  was  duly  constituted,  William  Brock  being  the 
first  Master.  The  Lodge  has  had  a  continuous  exist- 
ence from  the  above  date,  being  the  seventh  in  sen- 
iority in  the  State,  the  elder  lodges  being  located  in 
Boston  and  vicinity. 

About  the  year  1816  Urbanity  Lodge  was  organized 
by  members  of  Union  Lodge,  which  remained  in  ex- 
istence until  that  political  era  arrived,  commonly 
known  as  the  anti-masonic  crusade,  when  it  surren- 
dered its  charter  and  its  members  returned  to  Union 
Lodge. 

in  1871  the  centennial  anniversary  was  observed, 
among  tlio  gncstH  Inking  the  Grand  OUlcors  of  the 
State,  and  a  largo  number  of  visting  Masons;  the 
nlTalr  was  ono  long  to  bo  roniomliorod  and  was  a  com- 
plete success. 
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NANTUCKET  IX)DOB  NO.  66, 1.  O.  O.  P. 

Nantucket  Lodge  was  instituted  in  Marcli,  1845.  in 
1846  came  the  great  fire  and  wiped  out  all  its  posses- 
sions, but  the  brotherhood  on  the  mainland  came  to 
its  relief  and  carried  it  over  the  worst  disaster  in  its 
existence.  Since  that  time  the  lodge  has  steadily 
grown  and  now  contains  nearly  two  hundred  mem- 
bers, and  is  in  a  good  condition  financially. 

It  pays  weekly  benefits  to  its  members  who  are 
disabled  by  sickness  or  injury  and  makes  an  allow- 
ance to  its  widows  for  funeral  benefits.  In  the  year 
1901  it  paid  out  to  its  members  over  |500  in  relief. 

WANACKMAMACK  ENCAMPMENT  NO.  16. 1.  O.  O.P 

This  encampment  is  one  of  the  branches  of  Nan- 
tucket Lodge  and  was  instituted  in  1846.  Its  growth 
at  first  was  slow,  but  it  now  has  about  100  members. 

It  pays  weekly  benefits  to  sick  and  disabled  mem- 
bers and  an  amount  to  its  widows. 

ISLAND  LODGE  NO.  24.  DAUGHTERS  OP 
REBEKAH  I.  O.  O.  P. 

Instituted  in  1874.  this  Lodge  has  grown  steadily 
until  at  the  present  time  it  has  about  two  hundred 
members  on  its  rolls,  including  both  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. It  pays  no  regular  benefits,  but  helps  its 
needy  members  by  many  deeds  of  charity.  The 
branch  is  flourishing;  its  flnancial  condition  good. 

THE  RELIEP  ASSOCIATION.* 

This  association,  which  is  now  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  practical  and  beneficent  institutions  in  the 
community,  was  organized  Pebruary  25,  1873.  and  In- 

*Se«ai>poii(lix  G. 
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corporated  December  19,  1874.  Its  purpose,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  preamble  read  at  its  first  meeting,  was 
to  render  to  aged  and  infirm  persons  in  the  commun- 
ity such  aid  as  they  might  require  to  make  their 
declining  years  comfortable.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  are  in  the  town  many  elderly  persons  who  have 
houses,  often  encumbered  with  debt,  but  have  little 
beside;  others  who  are  without  homos,  and  in  the 
greater  need  of  help.  To  aid  such  as  these  is  the 
object  intended. 

Without  other  funds  than  the  annual  subscriptions 
of  members,  this  good  work  was  begun,  continuing  on 
the  same  basis  until  1881.  During  that  year  a  gener- 
ous citizen  offered  to  contribute  |1000  to  its  fund  on 
condition  that  an  equivalent  sum  should  be  raised; 
this  was  accomplished,  and  the  association  thus 
enabled  to  enlarge  its  work.  Since  that  time  many 
generous  contributions  and  bequests  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  at  present  the  permanent  fund  amounts  to 
nearly  |12,000.  As  only  the  interest  on  this  sum  can 
be  used,  the  available  income  for  relief  purposes  is 
still  limited.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  fund 
shall  be  increased. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
this  noble  work  to  estimate  the  amount  of  good  that 
is  being  accomplished  with  so  small  an  income. 

The  circumstances  of  all  beneficiaries  are  care- 
fully investigated,  and  no  aid  is  ever  misapplied.  The 
benefits  are  conferred  without  publicity. 

The  sole  condition  of  membership  is  the  annual 
subscription  of  an  optional  amount 

No  more  deserving  institution  exists  in  Nantucket 
than  the  Relief  Association.  Its  treasurer  is  Mrs. 
Annie  C.  Brock. 
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THE   DOYS*   INDUSTRIAL  AND   IMPROVBBCENT 

ASSOCIATION. 

This  Institution,  commonly  called  the  Boys'  Club, 
had  its  beginnings  about  ten  years  ago,  when  Mrs. 
Zoe  Dana  Underbill  of  New  York  conceived  the  idea 
of  organizing  a  club,  with  the  object  of  attracting  to 
its  rooms  such  boys  as  otherwise  would  be  lounging 
at  street  comers  and  worse  resorts.  With  the  co-op- 
eration of  a  number  of  ladies  resident  here,  the  club 
was  started,  rooms  were  fitted  up  for  its  headquarters, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  gather  books,  pictures  and 
games  to  make  it  attractive.  Soon  afterward  a 
skilled  carpenter  was  engaged  to  give  instruction  in 
carpentry,  and  an  expert  In  net-making  also  taught 
the  boys  his  art.  These  two  branches  have  been 
continued  up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  repairing 
of  cane-seat  chairs  has  been  added.  Like  all  good 
things,  the  Boys'  Club  had  a  small  beginning,  but  its 
numbers  soon  increased  and  have  kept  up  to  an 
average  of  about  sixty. 

As  one  set  of  boys  outgrow  the  institution  and  drop 
out,  a  new  set  is  always  forthcoming.  Finding  that 
the  club  had  come  to  be  an  enduring  institution,  steps 
were  taken  by  the  managers  to  secure  a  permanent 
home  for  it,  and  in  March,  1900,  the  house  in  Risdale 
street  was  purchased  for  |500.  Two  hundred  dollars 
was  paid,  the  balance  remaining  on  mortgage.  In 
April,  1901,  the  remaining  debt  of  |225  was  paid 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  B. 
Johnson.  The  Association  was  incorporated  in  Jan- 
uary, 1901. 

Since  the  purchase  of  the  house,  the  club  has 
occupied  its  own  home,  and  the  boys  take  great  pride 
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in  It  The  best  thing  that  can  be  said  for  the  club  is 
that  the  boys  themselves  believe  in  it;  in  view  of 
that,  who  can  doubt  its  usefulness?  Its  present 
income  is  derived  from  the  subscriptions  of  members 
and  a  small  appropriation  from  the  town.  A  perma- 
nent fund  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

There  are  Nantucketers  abroad  without  number 
who  profess  to  love  their  birthplace — even  to  "the 
stones  in  the  street."  How  better  could  these  mani- 
fest their  devotion  than  by  contributions,  however 
small,  toward  the  support  of  this  worthy  institution? 
The  treasurer  of  the  club  is  Miss  Lydia  M.  Folger. 

QOLDENROD  OLUB. 

The  Qoldenrod  Literary  and  Debating  Society  was 
founded  in  1895  by  the  late  Sara  Winthrop  Smith, 
with  the  aim  of  securing  wider  interests  and  a  nobler 
and  happier  life  for  the  girls  of  Nantucket  Meetings 
are  conducted  in  parliamentary  form  by  the  members, 
who  are  twelve  years  of  age  and  upwards,  aQd  com- 
mittees are  chosen  to  arrange  programs  for  literary, 
musical,  dramatic  and.  social  evenings.  Free  lectures 
and  classes  are  provided,  experts  having  been  en- 
gaged to  teach  sewing,  cooking,  millinery,  dress- 
making, etc.  The  club  is  a  member  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  many  club  women 
have  assisted  in  its  work.  In  Qoldenrod  Hall,  over 
Brown  &  Co.'s  hardware  store,  is  a  small  library,  us- 
ually open  Saturday  afternoons,  and  those  interested 
are  invited  to  visit  the  room.  Contributions  of  money 
or  books  will  be  gladly  received  by  Miss  Gertrude  M. 
King,  treasurer.  Union  street,  Nantucket  Address 
P.  O.  box  801. 
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CHILDRBN'S  AID  SOCIBTT. 
This  society  was  organized  June  10,  1869,  its  ob- 
ject being  to  provide  a  liome  for  young  girls  vrUo 
have  no  parents,  or  are  exposed  to  sucli  influences 
as  to  malce  a  removal  from  their  parents  necessary, 
where  such  care  and  attention  can  bo  given  to  their 
development,  training  and  education  as  shall  fit  them 
to  become  respectable  and  useful  members  of  society. 
These  children  are  provided  for  at  a  homo  until  the 
age  of  fourteen,  after  which  efforts  are  made  to  se- 
cure suitable  employment  for  them.  By  the  payment 
of  one  dollar  any  person  can  become  a  member.  The 
treasurer  is  Miss  Sarah  D.  Swain. 

UNION  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

Organized  in  18G6,  this  society  was  formed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  assisting  children,  and  making  them 
presentable  at  week-day  and  Sunday  schools.  It  has 
a  considerable  permanent  fund,  the  interest  on  which 
only  is  used.    Treasurer,  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Field. 

WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION. 
Formed  in  1876,  on  the  principles  of  total  abstin- 
ence from  all  that  intoxicates. 


Nantticket  Town  Meetinsf* 

BY  ABTHDIl  H.  OAKDNEB. 

While  time  has  touched  with  annihilating  hand 
the  industries  which  a  century  ago  placed  Nantucket 
in  the  front  raiik  among  the  maritime  communities  of 
New  England,  and  only  the  memory  remains  of  her 
former  commercial  importance,  while  associations,  re- 
ligious and  political,  that  once  dominated  the  island 
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have  succumbed  to  changed  conditions  of  later  years* 
the  Nantucket  town  meeting  remains  and  bears  the 
stamp  of  originality  transmitted  from  the  father  and 
perpetuated  by  succeeding  generations. 

The  town  meeting  has  been  aptly  termed  the  local 
legislature,  and  many  and  varied  are  the  issues  of 
municipal  importance  that  engage  its  attention.  That 
divergences  of  opinion  often  lead  to  vigorous  out- 
bursts of  oratory  quite  unruiior^blo  is  true,  and  one 
of  these  occasions  has  been  thus  aptly  described  in  a 
clever  satirical  poem  by  the  late  William  U.  Macy, 
Bsfl.: 

"Then  all  the  orators  uprose; 
I  swan!   I  thought  they'd  come  to  blows 
As  they  stood  there  in  dress-up  clothes — 
Right  there  in  annual  meeting." 

But  after  ail,  the  Nantucket  town  meeting  is  a 
very  democratic  body,  and  however  acrimonious  dis- 
cussion may  have  waxed  in  the  heat  of  debate,  the 
minority  acquiesces  good-naturedly  in  the  decision 
of  the  majority,  and  the  dignity  and  decorum  which 
prevails  and  the  courteous  attention  accorded  speak- 
ers is  in  creditable  contrast  with  many  legislative  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  early  days  special  dignity  attached  to  various  lo- 
cal olllcos  that  tho  town  was  annually  cuUod  uik)u  to  Ull, 
but  which  from  the  changed  conditions  of  later  years 
have  long  since  become  obsolete  and  forgotten.  The  hog 
reeve  and  the  culler  of  cooper's  stuff  no  longer  clamor 
tor  votes,  and  field  drivers,  fish  wardens  and  other 
minor  offices  not  infrequently  go  begging  for  incum- 
bents, while  the  halo  of  official  distinction  which  from 
time  immemorial  hovered  over  the  charmed  circle 
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occupied  by  the  selectmen  in  front  of  the  moderator's 
desk  has  been  dissipated  by  their  mingling  with  the 
audience. 

From  early  in  the  last  century  until  late  in  the 
sixties  meetings  were  held  in  the  old  "town  house" 
which  stood  on  the  comer  of  Main  and  Milk  streets. 
It  was  an  unpretentious  square-roofed  building,  whose 
architecture  was  suggestive  of  colonial  days.  Its 
straight-back  unpainted  seats  were  arranged  in  ris- 
ing tiers,  and  its  bare  walls  echoed  with  the  ring  of 
many  a  stormy  debate  in  ante-bellum  days  when  Ab- 
olitionists, public  schools  and  the  sheep  question  fur- 
nished fruitful  themes  for  bellicose  orators. 

After  the  sale  and  removal  of  the  town  house,  the 
town  occupied  successively  for  a  number  of  years 
the  upper  story  of  the  West  grammar  school-house, 
the  lower  story  of  Academy  III  1 1  school-house  and  the 
(formerly)  Atlantic  Straw  Works  building  on  Main 
street.  Some  thirty  years  ago,  after  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  sell  the  South  Grammar  school-house,  its 
upper  story  was  fitted  up  as  a  town  hall,  and  here  the 
town  has  since  assembled  in  annual  and  special  meet- 
ings. \ 

Within  the  recollection  of  the  writer  the  business 
of  the  annual  town  meeting  was  frequently  trans- 
acted in  a  single  day,  and  sometimes  less,  but  of  late 
years  the  tendency  to  lengthened  sessions  has  pro- 
tracted town  meeting  day  to  town  meeting  week,  with 
occasional  "specials"  interspersed  during  the  year. 
The  "warrants"  and  appropriations  have  grown  pro- 
portionately until  what  to-day  is  regarded  as  con- 
Rorvntlsm  would  have  been  looked  upon  a  decade  ago 
as  rank  extravagance. 

The   town   meeting,   however,  Is  a  conservative 
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body.  It  is  the  pendulum  which  regulates  the  munici- 
pal machinery,  and  if  occassionally  an  undue  impetus 
causes  it  to  swing  too  far  in  the  direction  of  extrava- 
gance or  parsimony,  it  quickly  recovers  itself.  It  is 
the  controlling  factor  in  the  history  of  the  town,  past 
and  present,  for  it  must  stamp  the  seal  of  its  approval 
upon  every  municipal  undertaking.  It  has  produced 
and  will  continue  to  furnish  orators  and  financiers 
whose  memory  will  be  associated  only  with  the  period 
during  which  they  flourished.  But  the  town  meeting 
is  an  omnipresent  body.  It  has  survived  the  muta- 
tions of  time  for  250  years,  and  like  Tennyson's  brook, 
it  can  say: 

"Men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 
But  I  go  on  forever." 


Past,  Present  and  Futufe* 
.  The  Nantucket  community  has,  during  its  exlst- 
ence,  passed  through  many  vicissitudes,  and  been 
compelled  to  adapt  itself  to  many  changes  of  fortune. 
The  Revolutionary  war  cost  the  island  the  lives  of  a 
large  number  of  its  seamen,  paralyzed  its  whaling 
industry  and  swept  away  a  large  portion  of  its  noble 
fleet,  leaving  most  of  its  people,  after  seven  terrible 
years,  reduced  to  extreme  poverty.  After  a  long 
period  of  stagnation,  resulting  from  the  war,  while  as 
yet  recovery  had  hardly  begun,  a  considerable  loss 
was  sustained  through  the  capture  of  several  ships 
by  the  French.  Prosperity  was  fairly  dawning  again 
upon  the  island  when  the  war  of  1812  occurred,  with 
its  well-known  disastrous  results;  again  many  of 
their  ships  were  captured;  once  more  their  industry 
was  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  the  people  thrown 
into  great  distress.    On  the  return  of  peace  in  1815 
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they  promptly  put  forth  heroic  efforts,  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1820,  Nantucket  had  a  fleet  of  72  ships,  besides 
brigs  and  smaller  vessels.  In  1842  the  whaling  busi- 
ness culminated,  and  from  that  timo  a  steady  decline 
took  place.  This  was  due  to  a  combination  of  causes, 
too  well  known  to  require  enumeration  here.  Per- 
sistent efforts  were  made  by  shipK)wners  to  overcome 
the  many  obstacles  that  presented  themselves,  but 
without  lasting  effect;  the  whaling  industry  was 
doomed  beyond  hope.  In  1869  the  last  whale  ship 
sailed  from  Nantucket,  and  the  business  was  a  thing 
of  the  past  At  various  periods,  before  and  after  the 
Revolution,  migrations  of  associated  families  from  the 
island  occurred.  Large  colonies  of  whalemen  settled 
in  Nova  Scotia  in  1761-2  and  in  1786-7,  and  another 
in  Dunkerque,  France,  in  1787.  (See  chapter  on  emi- 
grations.) As  whaling  continued  to  grow  loss  profit- 
able, many  of  the  Nantucket  mariners  decided  to  turn 
their  attention  to  cultivating  tho  soil.  Finding  the 
ileld  for  profltablo  farming  very  limited  on  tho  island, 
they  resorted  to  localities  on  the  mainland,  which 
offered  more  favorable  conditions.  Naturally  the  ex- 
odus of  these  large  groups  of  families,  together  with 
the  constant  migrations  of  individuals,  had  the  effect 
of  materially  diminishing  the  resident  population. 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  appear  to  have  been  8,779 
persons  remaining  on  the  island  in  1850.  Consid- 
erable wealth  had  been  accumulated  during  the  pros-* 
perous  whaling  period,  and  a  few  ships  were  still 
sent  out  But  from  that  time  the  population  rapidly 
diminished,  and  from  1880  to  the  present  time  it  has 
risen  but  little  above  3,000.  The  decay  of  whaling 
loft  Nantucket  with  little  cmpioyment  for  its  work- 
ing people,  save  in  the  fisheries  and  in  cultivating  the 
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land.  Qood  croi)B  of  cereals  and  vegetables  could  be 
raised,  but  the  remoteness  of  the  island  from  city 
markets  made  the  shipping  of  farm  products  expeu- 
siye  and  generally  unprofitable.  The  same  obstacle 
and  others  presented  themselves  when  efforts  were 
made  from  time  to  time  to  establish  manufacturing 
enterprises,  and  each  of  those  in  turn  was  abandoned. 
During  the  Civil  War  Nantucket  contributed  339  men 
to  the  Union  army  and  navy.  From  the  close  of  the 
war  until  1870  there  seemed  to  be  little  ground  for 
hope  that  the  place  would  ever  again  be  as  prosperous 
as  in  bygone  days.  Real  estate  had  depreciated  so 
that  houses  were  frequently  sold  for  from  one  to  two 
hundred  dollars.  A  large  portion  of  its  younger  and 
more  ambitious  citizens  had  migrated  to  other  locali- 
ties, leaving  la  large  resldup  of  the  aged,  the  infirm 
and  the  indolent  The  general  spirit  then  prevailing 
here  was  pessimistic  or  ultra-conservative,  and  the 
conditions  of  the  town  seemed  to  point  to  a  continued 
diminution  of  iiopulaticm,  which  might  finally  reduce 
it  to  a  mere  fishing  village.  But  fortunately  this  was 
not  to  be,  for  a  now  and  more  cheering  note  had  been 
sounded.  It  began  to  be  rumored  abroad  throughout 
the  country  that  a  new  resort  for  nervous  invalids 
and  overworn  toilers  had  been  found — an  island  of 
the  sea  whose  climate  was  unequalled;  whose  com- 
mons and  surrounding  waters  offered  graat  attrac- 
tions to  visitors.  The  new  business  which  sprang  up 
was  regarded  by  the  islanders  gonorally  witli 
their  accustomed  skepticism.  It  was  not  whal- 
ing— ^therefore  it  could  never  amount  to  much. 
But  events*  have  forced  themselves  upon  us, 
and  the  business  of  catering  to  the  wants  of 
summer     visitors     has     developed     within     recent 
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years  to  an  extent  never  dreamed  of  by  past  genera- 
tions. The  future  of  Nantucket  as  a  summer  resort 
is  assured;  even  the  most  conservative  citizens  are 
now  compelled  to  admit  that  its  prosperity  steadily 
Increases.  There  Is  more  than  work  enough  for  all 
who  seek  it,  and  real  estate  once  more  has  a  normal 
value.  No  more  refined  or  intelligent  class  of  people 
exists  that  those  who  come  to  the  island  each  sum- 
mer from  all  imrts  of  the  country  for  rest  and  recup- 
eration. Surely  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  who  in  any 
way  cater  to  the  needs  of  these  strangers  within  our 
gates  to  observe  a  liberal  policy  toward  them;  to 
study  their  comfort  and  enjoyment,  and  to  give  them 
a  full  equivalent  for  all  their  expenditures;  in  a  word 
to  make  them  fool  at  home. 

Selfish  considerations  should  give  way  to  a  broad- 
er view  of  tho  general  welfare,  and  possimism  to  the 
more  hopeful  attitude.  Already  a  distinctly  optimistic 
note  is  to  be  heard  on  every  hand.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  anticipate  that,  from  this  time  forward,  the  Nan- 
tucket community  will  rely  upon  Its  own  Industry  and 
enterprise  rather  than  uiion  tho  achievements  (and 
estates)  of  past  generations.  H.  S.  W. 
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Nantucket  Homor. 
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Of  the  two  generic  species  of  humor,  consciooa 
and  unconscious  (each  with  many  sub-divisions)  Nan- 
tuclcet  has  furnished  conspicuous  examples. 

Among  the  many  "good  stories"  tliat  have  lieen 
handed  down,  with  variations,  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, a  largo  proportion  would  lose  much  of  their 
point  by  being  set  down  in  print  Thanks  to  diligent 
research,  however,  the  compiler  has  succeded  in  un< 
earthing  a  few  gems,  which,  though  doubtless  familiar 
to  many,  will  bear  repolishing  and  resetting  here. 

I 

THE  CAPTAIN'S  PRESCRIPTION. 

A  worthy  master  mariner  prided  himself  on  his 
knowledge  of  me<iicine.  One  of  his  crew  being  sud- 
denly taken  ill,  the  captain  went  to  the  medicine 
chest  and,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  examined  the 
"symptom  list"  attached  thereto.  After  a  careful 
diagnosis  he  decided  that  the  patient's  case  called  for 
remedy  No.  13,  but  unfortunately  the  bottle  contain- 
ing that  drug  was  empty.  After  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion the  captain  seissed  the  bottles  containing  No.  7 
and  No.  6  and  compounded  equal  parts  of  the  two 
drugs,  to  make  up  proscription  No.  13.  This  was  duly 
administered.  The  imtient  is  said  to  have  had  a  close 
shave,  but,  thanks  to  a  strong  constitution,  finally 
pulled  through. 
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PHONETIC  SPELLING. 

The  mate  of  the  whaleshlp  "Aurora,"  in  entering 
the  daily  hnp]>oningB  on  his  !og-lMX)l(,  Rpo11o<1  the 
ship's  name  thus:  "Ororor."  On  the  arrival  home, 
one  of  the  owners  aslced  the  mate  what  that  word 
meant  "Why,  the  ship's  name,  of  course."  "But," 
the  owner  protested,  "that  Isn't  the  way  to  spell 
•Aurora.' "  "Wall,"  said  the  mate,  "if  Or-or-or  don't 
spell  Ororor,  what  In  thunder  does  It  spell? 


»f 


THE  SAGACIOUS  SKIPPER 

Capt  Finney  of  the  sloop  "Penelope,"  of  Nan- 
tucket, had  hoasted  that  he  was  so  familiar  with  the 
channels  and  shoals  around  the  island,  that  he  could 
tell  his  reckoning  in  the  dark  hy  merely  tasting  the 
sounding  load.  Obed  Fisher,  his  mate,  determined 
to  test  the  skipper's  sagacity  on  the  first  opportunity. 

One  dark  night  in  November,  the  captain  having 
turned  into  his  bunk,  it  was  Obed's  watch  on  deck. 
He  quietly  took  the  lead  and,  after  greasing  it  thor- 
oughly, dipped  it  in  the  sand  which  remained  In  a 
tub  in  which  turnips  had  been  brought  from  the  Isl- 
and. Ho  then  wont  below,  evidently  in  groat  agita- 
tion, and  roused  the  skipper.  For  goodness'  sake, 
where  are  we,  Capt.  Finney?"  The  captain  opened 
his  eyes  drowsily,  and,  seeing  the  lead  suspended  be- 
fore him,  seized  it  and  touched  his  tongue  to  it 
"Great  Neptune!  Obed,"  he  cried,  "Nantucket's  sunk, 
and  we're  over  Doctor  Tupper's  hill!  " 


ABSENT-MINDED. 

Uncle  Jabez  Jenkins  attended  first-day  meeting  as 
usual,  occupying  one  of  the  "high  seats."  During 
meeting  he  was  conscious  of  certain  Juvenile  eyes 
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fixed  upon  him  witli  unmistakable  though  suppressed 
mirtii.  This  made  him  uncomfortable,  for  Uncle  Ja- 
bez  rather  prided  himself  on  his  "make  up"  (if  that 
term  properly  can  be  applied  to  a  high-seater).  On 
his  return  home  he  removed  his  broadbrim  for  the 
first  time  since  doing  his  chores  in  the  morning.  To 
his  horror  he  found  that  he  had  worn  his  working  hat, 
covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs,  to  meeting.  "De- 
borah/' he  called  to  his  worthy  spouse,  in  a  voice 
husky  with  emotion,  "Why  did  thee  let  me  wear  my 
barn  hat  to  meetingT 


»$ 


A  FRIBNDLY  PLEA. 

The  famous  Jacob  Barker,  financier  and  ship- 
owner, employed  Nantucket  captains  for  his  ships,  as 
far  as  possible.  On  one  occasion,  Jacob  (who,  by  the 
way,  was  a  Friend,  though  not  remarkably  strict)  be- 
came angry  with  one  of  his  captains  because  of  an 
indiscretion,  and,  pulling  oft  his  coat,  proceeded  to 
"sail  in"  to  the  offender. 

He  was  restrained  by  those  standing  near,  and  was 
soon  after  taken  to  task  by  the  Friends  for  breaking 
the  peace.  He  protested  his  innocence,  saying:  "I 
removed  my  coat  merely  for  convenience  of  running 
away." 

HIS  GOOD  MEMORY. 

The  same  Jacob,  when  a  boy  of  twelve  at  Nan- 
tucket, earned  ninepence  by  holding  a  horse.  This 
sum  he  entrusted  to  Stephen  West,  mate  of  a  sloop, 
to  take  to  Itostou  and  invest  for  him  in  candy.  This 
he  sold  at  a  profit  and  invested  in  snuff,  which  he 
also  turned  over  to  advantage.  Forty  years  after- 
wards, Stephen  West  arrived  in  New  York,  mate  of 
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a  ship,  bringing  a  venture  of  ale  from  London.  Wish- 
ing to  obtain  money  for  Custom  House  charges,  he 
remembered  his  old  friend  Jacob,  then  a  prosperous 
merchant  In  New  Toric  Mr.  Barker  readily  advanced 
him  the  necessary  sum  and  then  aslced,  "Stephen, 
what  Is  thee  going  to  get  for  thy  ale 7"  Stephen, 
named  the  supposed  market  price.  Mr.  Darker  said 
"Leave  It  with  me,  1*11  do  better  than  that;  come 
here  to-morrow  morning."  The  next  morning,  when 
Stephen  appeared,  Jacob  pushed  him  over  a  much 
larger  sum  than  he  had  dreamed  of,  reserving  the 
amount  advanced.  "But,"  said  West,  "where  Is  your 
commission?  "  "O,  never  mind  that,"  replied  Jacob, 
"thee  did  not  charge  me  any  commission  on  my 
candy." 

ARBITRATION. 

While  Mr.  Barker  was  residing  In  New  Orleans, 
the  crew  of  one  of  his  ships  picked  up  a  ship's  cable 
along  shore.  Wishing  to  sell  it,  they  were  unable  to 
agree  on  a  price,  one  of  them  holding  out  for  a  large 
bonus.  They  applied  to  Mr.  Barker  to  act  as  afbl- 
trator,  to  which  ho  agrood.  Their  spokesman  pro- 
posed cutting  off  from  one  end  of  the  cable  the  share  ^ 
belonging  to  the  stubborn  sailor.  "No,"  said  Jacob, 
"that  wont  do;  you  must  begin  at  the  end  and  reckon, 
so  much  for  the  mate,  so  much  for  the  second  mate, 
and  so  on,  which  brlng*s  this  man's  share  right  here." 
"Hero"  being  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  cable,  the 
crow  (locldcd  not  1o  cut  It  ofT,  but  rather  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  sailor. 

SOMM  QUAKER  SQUIBS. 

A  Quaker  ship-owner  at  Nantucket  was  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  profanity  of  one  of  his  sailors.  Said  he: 
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"Friend  John,  I  think  if  tl)ee  shouldl  woar  my  coat 
for  a  weolt,  Uieo  would  liave  no  inclination  to  swear." 
"All  right/'  said  Jack.  "I'll  do  it." 

At  the  end  of  the  week  lie  returned  the  coat,  and 
the  Quaker  said,  "Friend  John,  did  thee  have  any 
inclination  to  swear  while  thee  was  wearing  my 
eoat?  "  "No,"  said  Jack,  "but  I  had  a  terrible  han- 
kering to  lie! 


»» 


It  is  related  of  a  Quaker  school-master  of  Nan* 
tucket  that  ho  set  this  copy  on  the  black-board  for 
his  writing  class: 

"Beauty  fadeth  soon, 
hike  a  rose  in  6th  month." 

It  was  probably  the  same  one  who  read  to  his 
scholars  the  story  of  "Robinson  Crusoe  and  his  good 
man  Sixth  Day." 


An  old  Quaker  blacksmith  who  always  told  the 
truth,  wlion  nskod  by  u  customer  who  brought  him 
work  when  it  would  be  done,  replied:  "Well,  thee 
may  call  on  fourth  day."  On  Wednesday  the  cus- 
tomer called.  "Is  my  job  done,  Uncle  Obed?"  "No, 
not  yot"  "Why,  you  said  it  would  be  done  to-day." 
"O,  no,  I  said  thee  might  call  on  fourth  day;  I'm  al- 
ways glad  to  see  thee! 


»» 


(« 


BUTTS  UP." 


Uncle  Jed  Ratline,  a  well-known  character  in  the 
early  fifties,  distinguished  himself  by  shingling  his 
hog-pen  with  the  butts  of  the  shingles  pointing  sky- 
ward. This  innovation  earned  for  him  the  nickname 
of  "Butto  up." 
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Ono  day,  while  passing  Capt  Joseph  Ooflln's  house 
In  Main  street,  he  spied  that  mariner  building  a 
"walk"  on  top  of  his  house.  Wishing  to  be  social, 
Uncle  Jed  sang  out  "What'r'ye  buildin'  up  there, 
Cap*n?"  Remembering  Jed's  shingling  exploit,  the 
captain  replied,  "a  hog-pen."  "Humph,"  said  Uncle 
Jed.    "Better  stay  in  it  when  ye  git  it  done!  " 


n 


A  "FOOPAW. 

The  same  Jcdodiah  was  employed  as  night  watch- 
man on  the  Straight  Wharf  during  whaling  days.  A 
ship,  having  discharged  her  cargo  of  oil,  was  "hove 
down"  to  have  her  bottom  repaired.  This  was  done 
by  blocks  and  falls  attached  to  the  mast  head  and 
connected  with  a  capstan  on  the  wharf,  the  bar  of 
the  capstan  being  lashed  fast  with  a  small  rope  called 
a  nettle.  One  dark  night,  as  Uncle  Jed  was  pacing 
back  and  forth  on  the  wharf,  he  stumbled  against 
this  nettle,  and,  forgetting  It,  repeated  the  process 
several  times.  At  last,  losing  his  temper,  he  whipped 
out  his  Jack-knife  and  cut  the  nettle.  Quick  as  a  flash 
several  things  happened.  The  capstan  bar,  being  re- 
leased, flew  around  and  struck  Jededlah,  breaking  sev- 
eral of  his  ribs,  and  sending  him  flying,  like  a  ball 
from  a  bat,  into  the  dock.  Simultaneously  the  ship 
gave  a  lurch  and  righted  herself.  Uncle  Jed's  cries 
were  heard  by  the  watchmen  in  the  tower,  and  he 
was  flshed  out,  a  sadder  If  not  a  wiser  man. 

FRIENDLY  DIPLOMACY. 

Captain  Hezekiah  Barnard,  of  Nantucket,  on  arriv- 
ing home  from  a  cruise  to  Now  York,  undertook  to 
work  his  sloop  into  hor  usual  berth  at  the  wharf. 
But  the  skipper  of  a  Cape  wood-packet  claimed  prece- 
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dence  for  his  vessel,  and  tried  to  crowd  the  "Dionis 
Q."  out»  letting  off  a  volley  of  verbal  fireworks  at  the 
Friendly  Hezekiah.  Enduring  this  in  silence  for  a 
time,  the  latter  presently  called  down  the  hatchway 
to  his  mate:  "Obed»  Just  step  on  deck,  will  thee,  and 
use  some  of  thy  unadvised  language  to  this  blas- 
phemer! "  Obed,  who  had  Just  lathered  his  face  for 
a  shave,  promptly  sprang  on  deck,  mounted  the  bow-> 
sprit  and  opened  fire  on  the  enemy,  who  was  quickly 
silenced.  The  "Dionis  Q."  was  then  hauled  up  to  her 
berth. 

HIS  MEASURB. 

Cousin  Cyrus  Folger  was  seen  walking  briskly 
down  Main  street,  with  lK)th  hands  strotcliod  out  be* 
fore  him,  the  palms  toward  each  other.  He  was  ap- 
proached along  the  route  by  several  acquaintances, 
who  supposed  he  wished  to  shake  hands.  But  Cousin 
Cyrus  shook  his  head  negatively,  exclaiming  "Don't 
bother  me,  I've  got  the  measure  of  a  pane  of  glass!  " 

FROM  EARLY  TOWN  MEETING  RECORDS. 

"Voted,  that  no  hogg  shall  go  on  this  piece  with- 
out an  order." 

"No  man  shall  mow  grass  on  the  ram  paster." 
On  one  occasion,  the  great  seal  of  the  town  having 
been  lost  or  mislaid,  the  clerk  drew  a  curious  scroll  on 
the  margin  of  the  record  book,  with  the  following  note 
appended:  "By  vote  of  the  Selectmen,  this  charac- 
ter shall  be  recognized  as  the  town  seal  until  the 
clerk  can  get  another  M-A-I-D." 

A  SAILING  ORDER. 

Two  Nantucket  skippers,  finding  themselves  in 
New  York,  started  out  for  a  stroll  up  town.  Passing 
a  glittering  oyster-house,  they  determined  to  indulge 
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In  oyster  stews.  In  due  time  the  order  was  served, 
and  the  mariners  began  to  flsh  for  the  bivalves  in  % 
sea  of  milky  soup.  Suddenly  Capt  Stephen  Dailey 
waved  his  hand  to  a  colored  waiter,  and  as  the  latter 
approached,  the  skipper  hailed  him.  "See  here,  my 
lad,  I  want  some  more  oysters;  these  here  are  a  day's 
sail  apart!  " 

ELIZABETH  THE  GRANDILOQUENT. 

Cousin  Elizabeth  Black  prided  herself  on  her  John- 
sonian English.  The  current  slang  of  the  old  whaling 
town  was  her  abhorrence.  She  kept  a  "shop*'  in  her 
high-stoop  mansion  in  Main  street.  Being  a  Friend, 
musical  Instruments  were  not  Included  in  her  stock. 
Naturally,  the  youth  of  that  day  were  wont  to  tease 
the  stately  dame  by  asking  for  all  sorts  of  outlandish 
things.  A  common  inquiry  was  "Has  thee  any  Jews- 
harps?"  "No,  my  child,  and  no  other  instrument 
that  the  ancient  Israelites  used  either  for  diversion  or 
devotion." 

Lydia  Green,  a  worthy  spinster,  appears  to  have 
been  a  formidable  rival  to  Elizabeth  Black  for  stately 
diction.  Hear  her:  "I  should  enjoy  my  accustomed 
perambulation  over  the  hills,  were  It  not  for  inhaling 
the  noxious  effluvia  which  emanates  from  the  cadav- 
erous carcass  of  a  defunct  quadruped." 

SEIZING  HER  OPPORTUNITY. 
Cousin  Merab  Pinkham  was  a  thorough-going  Nan- 
tucket housekeeper,  with  whom  "cleaning  house"  was 
an  absorbing  passion.  On  one  occasion  she  sum- 
moned her  friends  to  an  old-fashioned  tea-party.  At 
the  usual  supper  hour  the  Cap'ns  and  their  wives  sat 
In  the  best  parlor  nnxlonsly  waiting,  with  appetites 
attuned  for  coni-puddlng  and  plum-cake.    Six  o'clock 
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hfid  Struck  and  no  sound  of  the  supper-bell;  another 
ten  minutes  passed,  and  one  of  the  guests,  a  crony  of 
Cousin  Merab's,  ventured  into  the  dining  room  and 
found  Merab  engaged  in  vigorously  scrubbing  the 
shelves  of  her  dish-closet  On  being  discovered,  she 
exclaimed,  "Well,  I  declare,  I  was  taking  down  the 
chiny  to  set  the  table,  and  I  just  thought  it  would  be 
a  good  time  to  wipe  the  shelves  off,  and  then — ^well, 
I  forgot  all  about  the  party." 

"FIGARO'S"  BON-MOT. 
The  late  Henry  Clapp»  a  native  of  Nantucket  and 
one  of  the  New  York  "Bohemians"  of  a  half-century 
ago,  said  of  a  certain  bore:  "He  is  not  for  a  time, 
but  for  all  day"  (thus  cleverly  transposing  Ben  Jon- 
son's  eulogium  on  Shakespeare.) 

"GOGAPRY." 
A  sagacious  school-boy,  when  asked  by  his  teacher 
"Where  is  Alaska?  "  promptly  replied  "in  the  north- 
west comer  of  oft-islaud." 

A  WBDDINQ  QUARTRAIN. 
The  late  Samuel  H.  Jenks,  for  many  years  editor 
of  the  Nantucket  Inquirer,  is  credited  with  having 
written  the  following  lines  on  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Lydia  B.  Long  to  Jonathan  Bourne: 

"Said  the  bridegroom  in  haste  to  the  bride  elect, 
'Don't  Lydia  B.  Long  for  the  torch  of  love  bums;' 
But  the  damsel,  more  wary  and  circumspect, 
Said  'Is  this  the  Bourne  whence  no  trav'ler  re- 
turns? ' " 

ITEM  IN  "ISLAND  ECHO." 
We  regret  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Almira  O.  Hlggins  is 
confined  to  her  house  with  a  slight  attack  of  tonsil- 
itis,  instead  of  pneumonia,  as  reported  last  week. 
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A  POINTER 

Wife  (to  lazy  husband,  who  has  been  sitting  by 
the  kitchen  stove  all  winter):  "Well,  John,  one  or 
the  other  of  us  has  got  to  go  round  Cape  Horn,  and  I 
aint  a'goin'l " 

4 

COOL  RBCBPTION. 

A  wife,  whose  husband  has  been  away  on  a  four- 
year  voyage,  sees  him  coming  up  the  street  on  his 
return;  goes  and  gets  a  water  pall,  and  greets  him  at 
the  door  with  "Hullo,  John — ^here,  go  get  a  pall  of 
water!  " 

A  MAN  OF  SUBSTANCE. 

"The  goods  and  estates  of  Nathaniel  Wler,  who 
deceased  the  first  day  of  March,  1680.  It  shows  th&l 
all  his  worldly  possessions  were  valued  at  £85,  and 
consisted  of  his  warelng  apparell,  shows  and  stock- 
ings, 2  pare  of  halfe  woven  sheets  and  a  pillow  case, 
1  flock  bed,  1  pillow,  1  blanket  &  2  old  coverlets,  1 
tabol  &  8  chairs,  1  old  bibell  and  5  other  books,  1 
iron  pot,  2  bras  kettels,  1  sclUet,  1  frying  pan,  1  iron 
settel,  1  grid-iron,  a  trauell,  fire  shovel,  flretongs,  1 
lamp,  C  milch  tres,  4  little  tres,  4  trenchers,  8  old 
pueter  dishes,  8  porrengers,  1  salt  seler,  1  pint  pot, 
1  saser,  1  buter  chern,  2  old  chests,  5  yds.  Wollen 
cloth,  the  dwelling  house,  out  houses,  the  ten  akers 
of  land,  2  steers,  1  cow,  6  hoafers.  17  chcses,  20 
weight  of  bacon,  8  busels  of  wheat,  8  busels  Indian 
Com.  1  busel  malt." 

The  compiler  is  glad  to  learn  that  at  least  one  of 
his  progenitors  was  reasonably  well-to-do.  What 
more  has  any  man  need  to  hanker  for  than  the  goods 


and  chattels  deecribed  In  this  list?  Yet  poesibty  he 
waa  not  satlalled  with  all  his  pots  and  kettles,  his 
sclllet,  his  nOlch  tres  and  little  tres  (?).  his  pint  pot 
and  saser,  not  to  speak  of  his  house  and  land  and  live 
stock.  (Sorely  the  above  valnation  did  not  Include 
all  these).  And  then  to  have  to  go  and  leave  them 
all— Alas,  Alas! 


MRa  McCLBAYB  AND  HER  MUSBUM. 

For  many  summers  this  truly  remarkable  woman 
presided  over  her  museum  In  Main  street,  giving  daily 
lectures  to  the  throngs  who  assembled  to  see  and 
hear. 

Her  discourse  was  copiously  Interlarded  with  pas- 
sages of  descriptive  "poetry.**  These  were  supposed 
to  be  of  her  own  composition,  but  after  her  demise 
it  was  darkly  hinted  that  a  certain  "Silas  Wegg,"  who 
was  wont  to  "drop  into  poetry  in  a  friendly  way" 
was  really  the  "poet"  Uke  Shakespeare,  "Uzy  Ann" 
is  doubted  by  some  In  these  days;  but  there  waa 
never  a  shade  of  doubt  about  her  skill  in  reciting 
the  "poems."* 

Here  are  samples: 

'This  old  shell  comb,  thoui^  not  as  old  as  Noah, 
Yet,  when  fifteen,  my  sister  Phebe  wore; 
She  worked  very  hard  to  gratify  her  passion. 
And  when  the  cost  was  earned,  twas  out  of  tmat" 
ion." 

'fThis  glass  tankard,  tho'  not  a  hundred  years. 
Grandmother's  gift,  as  the  case  appears. 
The  pound  of  putty  daubed  throughout  is  meant 
Td  serve  for  use  as  well  as  ornament" 
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'These  are  ashes,  supposed  to  be 
Which  fell  on  various  ships  at  sea.' 


"These  muslc-ox  horns  Just  seven  feet  ten  from  end 

to  end  tlioy  measure; 
JLoolc  up  and  view  them  at  your  pleasure." 

THB  CBDAR  VA8B. 

(Holding  it  at  arm's  length  and  carefully  lifting  the 
napkin  which  covered  it.) 

'This  vase  of  which  we  take  in  contemplation 
Merits,  friends,  your  studious  observation. 
Since,  but  for  Cousin  Thomas  Macy's  enterprise, 
This  feast  would  not  be  set  before  your  eyes. 
So  listen,  friends,  while  I  at  once  advance 
To  tell  the  truth  with  pleasing  circumstance. 
'Twas  Saturday  morn,  the  busiest  day  of  all, 
When  Cousin  Thomas  upon  me  called. 
And  with  a  grace  that  could  notlbe  denied 
Invited  me  to  take  a  morning  ride. 
Across  the  hall  with  throbbing  heart  I  skipped. 
Took  out  my  pies  and  soon  was  all  equipped. 
The  horse  with  speed  across  the  commons  vaulted, 
And  very  soon  at  Cherry  Grove  wo  halted. 
Our  purpose,  friends,  I  trust  you'll  call  it  good, 
Was  to  got  a  nice  smooth  piece  of  cedar  wood. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  and  sound 
Was  that  same  post  set  firm  within  the  ground. 
Cousin  Thomas  took  a  hasty  view, 
Then  seized  the  saw  to  cut  the  stick  in  two. 
He  sawed  and  sawed  through  many  a  knot  till  tired, 
And  very  freely  all  the  time  perspired. 
The  sun  was  out  and  never  shone  so  hot 
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The  saw  was  dull  and  tough  that  monstrouB  knot 

I  offered  help  but  mot  with  firm  resiatanoe, 

For  Ck>UBin  then  refused  all  assistance. 

The  piece,  perhaps  in  length  two  feet. 

Was  brought  to  Reuben  FOlger's  shop  on  Orange 

street 
He  took  the  knotty  stick  within  his  hands, 
And  wrought  the  vase  which  now  before  you  stands. 
I  thank  thee,  Ck>usin  Thomas,  for  thy  gift 
And  oft  my  thankful  heart  I  lift. 
And  ere  my  gratitude  can  fall  away 
The  firm  revolving  planets  must  decay." 

The  last  stanza  of  another  poem: 

*'l  think  much  praise  belongs  to  the  one 
Who  worked  the  wood  so  well  begun. 
For  it  is  some  trouble,  as  I  am  told, 
To  work  out  such  pieces  to  make  them  hold. 
Therefore;  Friend  Folger,  much  credit  to  thee 
Will  ever  be  remembered  by  Eliza  Ann  McGleave." 
Occasionally,  to  relieve  the  strain,  Lizy  Ann  would 
lapse  into  prose.    Taking  up  two  small  figures,  she 
would  remark:     "Now,  friends,  take  notice  of  these 
figures;  one  is  Caesar,  the  other  Drutus.    I've  forgot* 
ten  which  is  which;    Mary  Lizzie,  tell  me,  which  of 
these  two  got  slewed?  " 

it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  famous  artist  had  an 
understudy,  who  became  almost  her  equal  in  skill. 

It  is  only  Justice  to  Mrs.  McCleave  to  state  that 
the  considerable  sums  of  money  received  by  her  dur- 
ing a  long  career  were  used  for  the  relief  of  those 
dependent  upon  her. 
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APPENDIX, 

000 

1.  Page  23. — Mr.  Alexander  Starbuck,  a  life-long 
student  of  local  history,  gives  Iiis  opinion  as  follows:  "I 
have  quite  a  variety  of  spellings  from  old  maps.  In  1689 
it  seems  to  be  given  as  Violante  or  Vliolant  or  Nantocke 
(Fr).  It  is  also  written  Nanticket.  In  1703  it  is  spelled 
Nantokoe,  Nanlakoi,  afid  Nentorkot. 

In  17(M)  it  is  Nantnkct  and  Nnntuckrt,  in  1771  Nantuk- 
ket. 

As  to  its  meaning,  1  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  ex- 
pn^ssod  by  Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  who  was  one  of  the 
UjHt  Indian  scholarH  in  i\\v  country,  and  who  wroU»  m«  in 
reply  to  the  question,  that  hv.  inclined  to  the  belief  tlmt  it 
meant  about  the  sam*^  as  Natick — "The  place  of  the  hills." 

2.  Page  31. — Mr.  Starbuck  diffei's  radically  from  the 
account  quot-ed  from  "(Quaint  Nantucket,"  and  gives  his 
opinion  that  "Coffin  was  right,  and  Gardner  grossly 
wrong." 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  author  of  the  book  men- 
tioned has  the  habit  of  jumping  at  conclusions,  and  ad- 
justing facts  to  fit  his  theories. 

The  two  leaders,  Coffin  and  Ciardncr,  subsequently  be- 
came reconciled.  Jethro  Coffin,  grandson  of  Tristram, 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Gardner.  The  house 
which  was  built  for  the  young  couple  in  KiSfi,  is  still  stand- 
ing, and  is  called  the  oldest  on  the  island. 

3.  Page  89. — ^The  birthplace  of  Maria  Mitchell  is  now 
owned  by  the  M.  M.  Association  of  Vassar  Graduates  and 
others,  and  hns  been  made  a  re[)ository  nf  many  interesting 
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portraiUi  relics,  uiid  other  articles  once  l>clouging  to  the 
family,  and  of  valuable  natural  liistory  collections. 

The  house  is  open  to  the  public  during  the  summer 
montlis. 

4.  Page  140. — Since  this  list  was  compiled  the  follow- 
ing pamphlets  by  Henry  U.  Worth  have  been  published 
by  the  Historical  Association  Nantucket,  Lands  and 
Landowners,  Part  1,  Vol.  2,  No.  1. 

The  Settlers,  their  homes  and  government.  Part  2,  VoL 
2,  No.  2. 

Tlie  Indians  of  Nantucket,  Pftrt  3,  VoL  2,  No.  3. 

Nantucket  Lands  and  Landowners,  Part  4,  (In  prep'n). 

A  Century  of  Free  Masonry  on  Nantucket,  Vol.  3,  No.  1, 
l)y  Ale.xunder  Start  nick. 

5.  Page  170. — ^Tlie  estublislinient  of  the  fintt  \YireleHS 
Station  in  America  at  Siasconset  in  1901  has  been  de- 
scribed in  detail,  being  an  unportant  matter  of  history. 

It  remains  to  be  stated  that,  in  1004,  the  Marconi  Wire- 
less Telegraph  Ck).  of  America,  established  a  station  at 
Siasconset,  at  a  point  a  short  dbtance  from  the  original 
one.  From  this  station  direct  communication  is  main- 
tained with  outgoing  and  incoming  steamers,  the  reports 
being  sent  by  wire  to  their  destination.  The  South  Shoal 
lightship  still  operates  tlie  Wireless,  but  in  connection 
with  Newport  only.  The  original  Herald  Station  at 
Sconset  has  been  discontinued. 

6.  Page  181. — In  the  first  edition  mention  of  the 
Howard  Society  was  inadvertently  omitted.  That  Society 
was  started  in  1836  its  objects  being  practically  identical 
with  those  of  the  present  Relief  Association.  It  is  still 
existent. 

7.  Page  120. — During  the  past  year  a  movement  has 
been  made  towards  the  cultivation  of  cmnl>erries  on  a 
large  scale 
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Mr.  Richard  H.  Burgess  and  others  were  the  original 
projectors  of  this  work,  and  a  tract  of  land  in  and  around 
Qibbs'  Swamp  was  cleared  and  planted  by  tliem. 

Recently  a  stock  company  has  been  organised  under  the 
name  of  tlie  Burgess  Cranl)erry  Co.  The  president,  Mr. 
U.  P.  MacLaugldin  is  an  export  in  cranberry  growing,  and 
under  his  direction  the  work  is  being  carried  forward 
rapidly.  The  tract  now  owned  by  the  company  includes 
280  acres,  170  of  whicli  have  already  been  ditched. 

Large  crops  may  be  confidently  anticipated  as  the 
plants  arrive  at  maturity.  This  bog,  when  completed, 
will  be  the  largest  in  the  country. 

8.  Pkige  120. — ^The  Sea  furnishes  an  unlimited  supply 
of  kelp  and  rock-weed,  which  are  well  known  to  be  excel- 
lent  fertilizers. 


BUSINESS  DIRECTORY 

NANTUCKET,  1906 


Almon  T.  Mo  wry. 

real  estate  agent, 


NANTUCKET,  MASS. 

GORRBSPONDRNCB  SOLICITBD. 


Boston  Address: 

236  CONQBBSS  StBBBT. 


ALBERT  G.  BROCK, 

FIRE  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE, 

70  LIBERTY  STREET, 
NANTUCKET,  MASS. 


Anthony  W.  Ayers. 

REAL  ESTATE 
AGENT, 


PROPERTY  FOR  SALE  AND  TO  LET 


Wyer's  art  store  and  annex. 

Nantucket  Flcturet,  Books  and  SouTenirs. 

Headquartara  for  ArUstio  Poet  Oaidi. 
Circular  9tni  on  application. 

Photoflraphio  Stadia  at 

M.  W.  BOYER. 

Kodak  Developing  Fine  Portraits  in  all  Sizbs  and  Stylbs. 

and  Printing.  ViRws;  Frames  and  Mats. 

QIt|^  Nmtttirk^t  Hfiatoiiral  AfianriotUitt 

Has  on  exhibhicm  an  extenshre  and 
higfhiy  interestingf  collection  of  Nan- 
tucket Relics,  Pictures,  Books,  Doc- 
umentSft  etc*,  at  the  Buildingf  on  Fair 
Street,  near  Main*  Open  duringf 
the  season  daily  (except  Sunday) 
from  9  to  12  a*  m*  and  2  to  5  p*  m* 

Admissiarh  15  Cents. 


Vlfltora  who  AM  before  or  after  the  eeMon  will  be  Admitted 

by  appointment* 


Mrs.  M.  a.  Hussey. 
Millinery,  Dry  Goods  and  Fancy  Work. 

WYER'8  SOUVENIRS. 
Telephone  CoDnectioD. 


Mary  E.  Crosby, 
coal  and  wood. 

WHALE  STREET, 

SiKii  of  the  Old  Tiller. 
Between  Headi  of  Old  Sooth  Mid  Commercial  Wharree. 

Btlablithtd  1879. 

^ <> 

T.  C  PITMAN, 

Carpenter^  Builder  and  General  Jobbery 

All  Work  Quaranteed.  P.  O.  Box  20. 

SHOP,  CORNER  SOUTH  WATER  AND  OAK  STREETS. 
RESIDENCE,  48  CENTRE  STREET. 

NANTUCKET. 


GEORGE  E.  MOOERS, 
Auctioneer  and  Commission  Merchant, 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENT. 

NOTARY  PUBLIC.  JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE. 

Also  I}ealer  In 

FURNITUKE 

[AND   A   GENERAL   LINE   OF   HOUSE   FURNISHINGS. 

MAIN  ST..  NANTUCKET. 


C.  W.  AUSTIN. 


DlftALBtt  IK 


Ic 


BieveLBS  AND  REPAIRING. 


KODAKS  and   Photographic  Supplies. 
Full   line  of  Golf  and  other  Sporting   Goods 


Main  Strekt,  Nantucket. 


W.  H.  H.  SMITH'S 

Livery,  Boarding 

and 

Sale  Stable 


Head  Steamboat  Wharf 


Nantucket,  Mass. 


Horses  and  CarriaereB  of  all  descriptious,  to  let  by  the  hour 
or  day,  with  or  without  drivers.  Paity  Waiirous  and  Hacks 
to  aud  from  the  boats  and  to  any  part  of  the  Island.  Also 
BaffKTaere  Transfer.    Drivers,  N«)S.  1. 2,  3,  4, 6,  0. 

Telephone  Oonnecliun  2  12 


John  K.  Ayers, 

Successor  to  R.  M.  Allen. 

Sanitary  Plumbing,  Steam,  Gas  and  Hot  Water  Heating. 

Contractor  for  Domestic  Water  Supply  from  Driven  or  Dug  Wells, 
by  Steam,  Wind  or  Hot  Air  Enfrines. 

NANTUCKET,  MASS. 

Alfred  E.  Smith, 

CONTRACTOR  AND  QBNBRAL  JOBBER. 

PfamblaK,  Heating:,  Oas,  Sewerage. 

Repair  Work  Neatly  Done.    Estimates  Cheerfully  Furnished. 
NANTUCKET,  MASS. 

H.  PADDOCK  &  CO*, 

E.  G.  Thomas.  H.  B.  Smith. 

Painters 

And  dealers  in... 

Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Glass,  Etc, 

FRESCOAT  IN  ALL  TINTS  FOR  WALLS. 

Everything  usually  carried  in  a  first  class  establishment. 

NANTUCKET,  MASS. 


^a/H4>uc'6^et 


'cy{^ 


toz^n^. 


v 


Our  Specialtiess 

BACK  BAY  CREAMERY  BUHER 
KING  ARTHUR  FLOUR 

CHASE  &  SANBORN'S 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES. 


♦  -•- 


Nantucket  Union  Store 


Gbtablibhbd  1847. 
InCO&PO&ATBD  1897. 

MAIN     STREET, 


TcUphone  CooDectloo. 


Nantucket.  Mass 


ESTABLISHED  1875 

TfBLRPHONK 
CONNRCTION 

iiBaiiii                                                                                           1 

WILLIAM  HOLLAND 

SUCOBSROR  TO  W.  J.  CROSBY 
WHOLBSALB  AND  RKTA1L  DBAfiRR  IN 

FIRST-CT.ASS   OUOnRUlES 
AND    TABLE    SUPPLIES 

MAIN  STRRBT 

NANTUCKET 

IN  these  (lays  of  iierco  competition  in  basfnos;!.  it  takes  square  deal  - 
inff,  prompt  and  courteous  attention,  flue  quality  and  low  prices,  to 
win.   We  prove  our  claim  to  all  these  by  doing  the  lartr<tflt  business 
in  our  line  on  tite  Island. 

We  have  been  in  the  srrooery  business  here  28  years,  and  by  prac- 
ticingr  the  above  methoa,  have  won,  and  hold  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  our  best  people  and  our  summer  residents. 
We  would  rosjiectf  ully  solicit  a  trial  order. 
If  you  would  like  a  few  iiocessarioH  imt  in  the  cottasre  to  be  thero 
upon  your  arrival,  an  order  by  mail  a  day  or  two  in  aavance  will  be 
faithfully  and  promptly  filled. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Higrh-grado  GofTee  and  Qilt  Edge  Butter. 

Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  HOLLAND. 

Successor  to  P.  J.  Crosby. 


H.  R  BROWN  &  CO., 

THE  BOSTON  STORK. 

Dry  and  Fancy  Goods, 
Ladles'  and  Gents*  Pnrnlshings, 
Boots  and  Shoes,  Bathing  Suits. 


Cor  Main  and  Orange  Sts. 

Branch  Store  in  Siasconset. 


NANTUCKET. 


J.  W.  Westgate, 


Waichy  Clock  and  Jewellery  Repairing, 


MAIN  STREET,  opp.  Pacific  Bank. 


C.    W.    WEE 

MERCHANT  TAILOR,. 

Ladies'  and  Oentlemena'  Qarmeou  Presaed«  Cleaned, 

Altered  and  Repaired. 

Men's,  Women's  and  Children's  Shoes. 

i/S^^Uundrv.  Main  street.  Nantucket. 

R.    E.    CONGDON, 

Pharmacist, 

MAIN  STREET,        NANTUCKET. 


Nantucket  Domestic  Bakery. 

Headquarters  for  Family  Bread  and  Pastry. 
Tea  Rolls,  which  cannot  be  excelled,  a  specialty. 

LOWER  PEARL  ST.,  Next  to  Athenaeum. 

NANTUCKET. 


MISS    E.    K.    SYLVIA, 

MILLINERY. 

Lowiiey'«Caiidks.  Centre  St.,  Cor.  Pearl. 

Wyer^s  eolortype  Post  Sards. 

Are  generally  recognized  as  the  most  artistic  cards  yet  published. 
The  coloring  is  true.    Twenty-six  subjects  in  color. 

Catalogue  »ent  on  application. 


HENRY  TODD,  JR., 

Manufacturer  of 

Choice  Confectionery  and  the   Famous   Salt 

Water  Taffy. 

WHOLESALR   AND   KKTAIL 

Mail  Orders  promptly  attended  to, 

LOWER  PEARL  STREET,  NANTUCKET. 

Mantuckdt  f lower  Store 

CENTRE  STREET. 


A  complete  line  of   Cut   Flowers,  Trees  and 

Shrubs  always  in  stock. 

FUNERAL   DESIGNS  A    SPECIALTY. 


FRANK  H.  PRINCE,  Manager. 


HENRY  S.  WYER 

Publisher  and  Dealer  in 

Souvenir  Books,  Pictures,  Post  Cards 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  NANTUCKET. 

Speoi'al  atiBniion  /«  called  to  the  large  aeeorimeni  of 
ariieiie  post  aarde,  copied  from  my  own  phofographe. 

These  comprise  26  Colortype  Cards  printed  by  the 
Kurtz  process,  which  are  considered  the  best 
colored  cards  (from  nature)  yet  printed. 

Also,  a  set  of  Gelatine  (black  and  zvfiite)  cards ^  and 
four  Surf  Studies  in  Delft  blue. 

An  assortment  of  Half-tone  cards  at  low  prices.  (See 
catalogue.) 

A  new  edition  of  Sea-girt  Nantucket: 

A  hand-book  of  Historicarand  contemporary  infor- 
mation. This  book  has  been  carefully  revised 
and  corrected,  and  new  matter  has  been  added. 

Price  in  paper  cover,  $  .25 

"    "  cloth     "  .50 

Postage,        -        -        .05 

All  visitors  to  the  Island  are  welcome  to  visit  Wyer's  Art 

Store  and  Annex.    A  catalogue  of  goods  will  be  sent  to  any 

address  on  application  to 

H.  S.  WYER. 


)f  Hotels  and  Boarding  Houses. 


Sba  Cliff  Inn,  North  ClifT  Road. 
Point  Breeze,  Brant  Point  lload. 
Springfield,  Nortli  Water  St. 
Ocean  JIousr,  Contro  St.,  cor  Hroacl. 
Holiday  Inn,  Orange  St. 
Swain'r  Inn,  (V^ntrn  St.,  cor.  Tilly  St. 
Veiianda  lloi'HK,  Stf^p  L'lno. 
OiiAY  N(M)K,   North   (lifT. 
•  Fhanklin  CorrA«E8,  North  Cliff. 
Miss  FoLGBRs',  Cliff  Road. 
Ne-sbitt  Cottages,  Broad  St. 
Mrs.  G.  G.  Fish's,  Broad  St. 
Mrs.  T.  C.  Pitman's,  (Vntrc  St. 
MiHS  M.  li.  Ayers,  Pearl  St. 
Mrs.  Waitt's,  Pearl  St. 
Mrs.  Cathcart's,  Pearl  St. 
Roberts  House,  Centre  St. 
Palmer  Hqiisb,  Union  St. 
Mrs.  Ames's,  Fair  St. 
Tub  Waverlby  House,  Gay  St. 

lodging  i-ooms  will  he  found  in  many  private  dwellings 
near  the  ahove  houses. 

SIASCONSET. 

Beach  lloiist*,  on  the  hank. 
Ocean  View,  near  the  hank. 
Atlantic  House,  on  the  avenue. 

WAUWINET. 

Wauwinet  House. 


The  New  Point  Breeze, 

BRANT  POINT  ROAD,  NANTUCKET. 

BRACBY  CURTIS.  Proprietor. 


This  house  commands  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  water 
from  steamboat  wharf  out  beyond  jetty,  and  is  within  five 
minutes'  walk  of  bathing  beach,  steamboat  and  post  office. 

All  modern  improvements,  Room  en  suite,  with  baths.  Large 
dance  hall,  Sun-parlor,  Orchestra. 

The  table  is  unexcelled  on  the  island.  The  house  will  be 
open  frcm  June  ist  to  October  ist. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


The  Ocean  House, 

AT    UKAI)   OF    imOAD  ST., 
Directly  up  from  Stoambout  Wharf. 

NANTUCKGT.  HASS.  W.  D.  CARPENTER,  Prop, 


A  Brick  building,  with  spacious  piazzas,  shaded  by  elm  trees. 
On  high  ground,  within  short  distance  of  Post  Ofllce  and 
business  quarter. 

House  has  been  renovated  and  refurnished,  and  new  plumb- 
\n^  system  added. 

its  table  has  been  highly  commended  by  patrons,  and  will  be 
steadily  maintained  at  a  high  standard. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  conduce  to  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  guests. 

For  terms  send  for  circular. 

W.  D.  CARPENTER,  Manager. 


THE  neLionv  ihh,  NnNTuexBT. 


T.  n.  FULGEK,  pRomiBTOK. 


VERANDA    HOUSE. 

NANTUCKET,   MASS. 

JOHN  M.  WINSLOW. 
jiie  tut,  t<i  Out.  Ht.  For  terms  naiiil  forbof'klHt 

PITMAN  HOUSE, 


4S  CENTRE  STREET, 
rive  mlniilG)  wnik 


NANTUCKET. 


imbocit  landinfl,  poKt  office  tnd  hnthi 
Kaam  tlO  to  til  p*t  walk. 
1'ible  board  (i.i;  p«r  day.    Booms  13  to  f6  pei  w«ek. 

Mm.  T.  e.  Pitman,  P.  O.  Box  30. 


MISS  M.  L  AYERS, 

PRIVATE  BOARDING, 

4S  Pearl  Street,  Nantucket,  Mass.. 

Opbn  all  tub  Ysab. 
A  few  refined  ffuesti  accommodated  in  wiuter.       Hot  Water  Heatioff. 

Wyers*  Celebrated  Surf  Pictures 

In  great  variet?  may  be  seen  at  the 

ART  STORE  ON  FEDERAL  ST. 


The  Book  in  which  this  is  found  is  the  only  Hand  Book  now  in  the  market 
It  has  been  carefully  revised  and  much  new  matter  added. 
Price  in  paper  covers  2$  cents     In  cloth  covers  so  cents.    Postaire  Sc 

ARTHUR  WILLIAMS. 

MASON. 


Contractor  and  Jobber  in  all  branches  of  the  business. 


YORK  bTREBT, 


NANTUCKET 


T.  C.  PITMAN, 

/♦  Real  Estate  Agent  .\ 

Houses,  Land,  etc..  For  Sale  and  Rent. 
P.  0.  Bex  30,  Haatmcket,  Mass. 


Beach  House, 


SIASCONSET, 


NANTUCKET. 


Situated  on  edge  of  Bluff,  commanding  a  superb  view  of  the 
Broad  Atlantic. 

Tlie   large    addition  recently  made,  including  Tea  Room, 
Parlors,  etc.,  will  add  much  to  the  pleasure  and  convenience 

of  guests. 

Send  for  Booklet. 

G»  H.  BRINTON,  Proprietor. 


To  the  Traveling  Public 


Are   yotf    collecting    Post    Gurds  —  or  sending 

them  to  friends? 

If  so,  yotf  are  invited  to  visit  Wyer's  Art  Store 

and  inspect  a  large  assortment* 

The  G>Iortype  cards  are    universal    favorites* 

Twenty-six  subjects* 

Gitalogue  sent  on  application. 


H.  S.  tVyer 

Nantucket 


HOW  TO  REACH   NANTUCKET. 


From  BOSTON  express  train  service  of  the  New  Yoric, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  leaves  South  Station 
at  comer  of  Sununer  Street  and  Atlantic  Avenue.  Trains 
run  via  Brockton,  Middleboro,  Buzzards  Bay  to  Woods 
Hole,  connecting  there  with  steamers  of  the  New  Bedford, 
Marthas  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  Steamhoiit  Company 
for  Nantucket. 

From  NEW  YORK  the  steamers  of  the  Fall  River  Line 
leave  Pier  19,  North  River,  making  the  trip  through  Long 
Island  Bound  and  Narmgansott  Bay  to  Full  River,  at 
which  i>oint  |>ussongurB  take  train  for  Now  Iknlfurd,  con- 
necting witi)  the  steamers  at  that  point  for  Nantucket. 

From  NEW  YORK  steamers  of  the  New  Itedford  Line 
leave  Pier  40,  North  River  about  June  22nd  to  October 
1st,  making  a  direct  trip  via  Long  Island  Sound  and  Buz* 
zards  Hay,  connecting  at  New  Bedford  witii  the  Nantucket 
Steamers,  thus  giving  an  all  water  route  from  New  York  to 
destination. 


This  book  is  a  preservation  photocopy. 
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The  borrower  must  return  this  item  on  or  befoi 
the  last  date  stamped  below.  If  another  us( 
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